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‘“‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 8O WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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HIS WAY, AND HERS. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





‘‘BrRING me the measure of a soul,” he said, 
Yet sighing as he smiled most bitterly. 

“Go, weigh it for me in a scale of truth, 
Of graven fact that cannot lie, nor dream. 
Produce! for I would leap to handle it. 
Reveal! for I will strain my eyes to see. 
And of my vision I will dare to say 
(If you will listen) that it is not dull. 
I see the throbbing of a certain nerve 
Upon your cheek, one does not see, nor you 
Permit to beat on every day. And then 
The other tests! Why, I am not obtuse, 
I think, I know the texture of your hand 
Across the room’s width (pardon me!)—a 

calm, 
Soft palm ; a watchman, though ; now flushed, 
now faint, 

A countenance within itself. Although 
I never clasped it in my life—I know. 
But now this thing, this spirit that you name ; 
Imponderable and invisible ; 
I neither see nor touch nor hear. "Tis true, 


Your quickened breath the while you plead 
with me 


I hear—but nothing else ; no, nothing more. 
Not roughly-grained, perhaps, as I have said ; 
«And yet I have no senses fine enough 

To apprehend the soul you tell me of 

With quivering, kind lip. God gave me none. 
I see the spot of sunlight on your dress. 

You have the Christian eyes—I know them 


well. 

Beyond these things I know no more. The 
law 

That marries sunshine to the shade, and 
works 


The wildness of a color in the brain, 

May make believers too; who knows? I say 

That purple color is a fact; a fact 

The moisture on your lashes, and the sun 

That darkens as | speak ; a fact my hand 

Clenched here upon the fact of this cold 
desk ; 

A fact that lords them all, my deadly doubt, 

If you or I are other than the cloud, 


The wood, the flesh, the fear, the helpless- 
ness 


That knoweth only that it knoweth naught.” 


——“And if I match you fact with fact,” she 
said, 


“What then, kind friend? Will you remember 
it, 


Some time, perhaps, some faithless hour, and 
think 


That I too have my truths that do not lie? 


(Since, as you say, facts cannot.) You will 
see 


That I believe: the first of all my facts. 
This is the next: God answers to belief 
Becatise He can. Matter to matter, you; 
Soul unto soul, say I. How know you, sir, 
That there are sun and color in the room ? 
So know I there is God within my soul, 
And as He liveth, and my soul lives! here 
I set a soul’s against a body’s sense ! 

I set my faith against your doubt, content. 
—A higher fact against a lower one, 

A larger-fact against a lesser one, 

A glorious fact against a dreary one, 

A friend against a tyrant, at the best ! 

—I only ask you to remember it, 

And that I beckon, as we go our ways. 
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WORDS FOR THE WEARY. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


OPENING into one of those rich chapters 
of Isaiah—that are as full of nourishment as 
a wheat-field—our eye lighted upon this 
passage: ‘‘The Lord God hath given me 
the tongue of the learned, that I should 


| know how to speak a word in season to him 


that is weary.” This set us to thinking 
about the restfulness of God’s Word and of 
Christ’s supporting grace. A very different 
thing is this from dreamy indolence. God 
abhors the idle man as a monster, and lazi- 
ness as acardinal sin. But rest is not only 
refreshing, but invigorating. The farmer’s 
noonday hour under the shady tree refits 
him for the hot afternoon’s toil in the 
harvest-field. Nothing fits an army for 
battle like a good night’s sleep and a full 
morning meal. If some ‘terrible toilers” 
would oftener halt and rest, they would live 
the longer. 

All around us are multitudes of weary 
people. They are tired out with life’s daily 
battle, with bearing the heat and burden of 
the day. Some carry a great load of care 
as to how they shall make both ends meet, 
and how they shall ‘‘foot” the bills for 
rent, food, and raiment. Others are worn out 
with anxieties. A burden of spiritual de- 
spondency weighs down ‘Brother Little- 
Faith” and ‘“‘ Mrs. Much-Afraid.” Another 
one has grown tired of waiting for success in 
his labors, and is tempted to throw down his 
seed-bag and sickle in sheer despair. Others 
still are weary of waiting for recognized 
answers to prayer. 

For all these tired and burthened hearts 
Jesus, the relief-bringer, has His word in 
season. To the Christian with a small 
purse He says: ‘‘ Your life consisteth not in 
the abundance of things ye possess. I 
counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the 


. fire, that thou mayest be rich. At my right 


hand are treasures forevermore.” Only 
think how rich a man is who has a clean 
conscience here and Heaven hereafter. To 
the doubting and desponding Jesus says: 
‘Fear not, little flock. It is my Father's 
good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” 
There is a wonderful restfulness for worried 
hearts in this single assurance: ‘‘Zo/ I am 
with you always.” This may be called 
Christ’s richest and sweetest promise. The 
believer who lives on that promise can 
often sing ' 
“Tam never lonely 
While Jesus standeth by. 
His presence always cheers me, 
I know that He is nigh. 


“Friendless? No, not friendless; 
For Jesus is my friend. 
I change; but He remaineth 
A Brother to the end. 


“Tired? No, not tired; 
While leaning on His breast 
My soul hath full enjoyment 
Of His eternal rest.” 
The most common cause of weariness is the 
attempt to carry an overload of care. And 
this is not a wise forethought for the future 
or a proper providence for life’s ‘‘ rainy 
day.” It is sheer worry. The word in 
season for such overloaded Christians, whe 
toil along life’s highway like jaded pack- 
horses, is this: ‘‘Cast thy burthen on the 
Lord, and He shall sustain thee.” If we 
will only drop everything that is sinful and 
superfluous in the shape of worry, He will 
enable us to carry the legitimate load. One 
more word for the weary is:‘ ‘Cast your 
care on Him, for he careth for you.” The 
literal meaning of this tonic text is: He has 





you on His heart. What an inspiring, glad- 








dening thought! The Infinite God from His 
everlasting throne has poor, little, sinful me 
on his divine heart! My big load is not a 
feather to Him. He knows my frame; He 
remembers that I am but dust. Like asa 
father pities his children, so the Lord 
pitieth us poor weaklings. He says to us: 
“Give me your burdens.” He who piloted 
Noah and all the precious freight in the 
Ark; He who supplied the widow’s waning 
cruse of oil; who put Peter to sleep in the 
dungeon and calmed Paul in the roaring 
tempest—He says to me: “Roll your anx- 
ieties over on Me. I have you on my 
heart.” What fools we are when we strap 
the load more tightly and determine that 
nobody shall carry it but ourselves! 

Suppose that a weary, foot-sore traveler 
were trudging along an up-hill road on a 
sultry day, and a wagon overtakes him. The 
kind driver calls out: ‘Ho! my friend; you 
look tired. Throw that pack into my wagon. 
I am going your way.” But the silly way- 
farer, eyeing him suspiciously, as if he wished 
to steal it, churlishly replies: ‘‘Go along 
with you. Ican carry my own luggage.” 
We laugh at this obstinate folly, and then 
repeat the same insane sin against the God 
of love. 

When God says to us, Give Me your load, 
and I will help you, He does not release us 
from our share of duty. No more does the 
atoning Saviour, when he bears the guilt and 
penalty of our sins, release us from repent- 
ance of those sins or from obeying His 
commandments. God’s offer is to lighten 
our loads by putting His grace into our 
hearts and underneath the load. He then 
‘becomes our strength. His all-sufficient 
grace is made perfect in our weakness, So 
that God really carries the load. It was the 
Christ in Paul who defied Nero and 
conquered the Devil. 

This divine doctrine of trust is a wonder- 
fully restful one to weary disciples. It 





takes the tire out of the heart. As the 
infant drops over on mother’s bosom into 
soft repose, so faith rests its weary head on 
Jesus. He giveth His beloved sleep, so that 
they may wake up refreshed for their ap- 
pointed work. 

It is not honest work that really wears 
any Christian out. “It is the ague-fit of 
worry that consumes strength, and fur- 
rows the cheek, and brings on decrepitude. 
That giant of Jesus Christ who drew the 
Gospel chariot from Jerusalem to Rome and 
had the care of all the churches on his great 
heart never complained of being tired. 
The secret was that he never chafed his 
powers with a moment’s worry. He was 
doing God’s work, and He left God to be 
responsible for results. He knew whom he 
believed, and felt perfectly sure that ali 
things work together for good to them who 
love the Lord Jesus. 

Just a word, in closing, to those who are 
getting tired of a life of sin and of serving 
Satan. Friends, you are serving a hard 
master. His wages are death. Again and 
again you have become disgusted with 
yourselves, as leading a frivolous, foolish life 
for an immortal being. All the pleasures 
you have ever paid so dearly for, all the 
accumulations you have earned do not 
satisfy you. There is a hungry, aching spot 
in your soul. There comes many a moment 
in which you wish you had something 
solider, sweeter, stronger; something to live 
for and to die by. You need Jesus Christ! 
Wherefore do ye spend your labor for that 
which satisfieth not? Open your weary ear 





to that voice of His love: ‘‘Come unto Mz, 
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all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” Learn of Him; live for 
Him; labor for Him; life will glow with a 
new charm.. Your soul will then mount as 
with an eagle’s wing. You will run, and 
never weary; you will walk with Jesus, and 


never faint. 
ee 


RIVHARD HENRY DANA. 
BY GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


WHEN the Abbé Siéyes was asked what 
he had done during the Reign of Terror, he 
made answer ‘‘J’aé vécu”; and it was no 
idle boast. Nor was it a small thing for 
Richard Henry Dana, who bore what Sid- 
ney calls ‘‘the sacred name of poet,” to be 
able to say that, dating from the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, he had lived 
an intelligent spectator through seventy- 
eight of the most exciting and eventful 
years of the world’s history. Born before 
Byron, Keats, and Shelley, he survived those 
sweet singers nearly fifty years. Born in 
the year of Washington’s election to the 
Presidency, he lived through the administra- 
tions of all successors except the present, 
in the perfect possession of his mental facul- 
ties, till the end came on Sunday morning, 
Feb. 2d, having on the day previous to his 
death dictated a letter to the writer of this 
paper. 

The uneventful career of a man of letters 
does not often furnish much material for 
biography, and to the author who attempts 
to write the life of Richard Henry Dana 
there will appear to be more than the usual 
lack of incident. His career was mostly 
that of a literary recluse. So much so, in- 
deed, was this the case that one of his con- 
temporaries, for half a century resident of 
the same city, recently said to the writer: “I 
do not think I have met Mr. Dana five times 
in fifty years.” Had he been endowed with 
a temperament as active as it was medita- 
tive, he would have taken a more important 
position in the annals of American litera- 
ture. As it is, but few of our writers have 
excelled him, either in prose or verse; and 
no one, I think, will question the statement 
that his was among the brightest, purest, 
and highest intelligences that the New 
World has yet produced. 

“It is not a hall filled with smoky stat- 
ues,” remarks Seneca, ‘‘ that can make a 
man illustrious; because no one hath lived 
for our glory, nor is anything ours which 
existed before us.” Yet, if good birth is of 
any avail to procure respect and veneration 
from mankind, then was Richard Henry 
Dana justly entitled to them. He was born 
at Cambridge, Mass., November 15th, 1787, 
and began the world with the prestige of a 
great name; for he was a member of one of 
the Brahman families of his native state. 
Among his ancestors was Anne Bradstreet, 
who landed in New England in 1680, and 
whose poems were published in London 
some twenty years later. His father, Fran- 
cis Dana, was an eminent jurist, who filled 
many important public positions, including 
that of chief-justice of Massachusetts, and 
married a daughter of William Ellery, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for Rhode Island. 

When about ten years of age, young Dana 
was sent to Newport, where the old mansion 
in which he resided with his mother’s fam- 
ily is still standing. He was a sensitive and 
high-strung lad, and is said to have spent 
most of his leisure hours, when not engaged 











in study, in rambling along the picturesque 
cliffs; and critics have found init circum- 
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stance the original inspiration of his chief 
poem, ‘‘ The Buccaneer,” the recent publica- 
tion of which in a popular magazine, accom- 





panied by’ spirited illustrations, afforded the, 


venerable author undisguised pleasure, ‘The 
companions of Dana’s,boyhood, at Newport, 
were his gifted ‘eéugin,; William Ellery 
Channing, and his future brother-in-law, 
Washington Allston, both several years his 
seniors, They were friends through life, 
and fifty years from the time they played 
together on the rocks and heacbés of Rhode: 
Island the venerable poet, the highly gifted 
artist, and the eloquent divine met frequent- 
ly in their Massachusetts homes, at Boston 
and Cambridge. Dana followed his two 
friends and kinsmen to their graves, and 
survived them for more than a quarter of a 
century, during which time he continued 
fondly and faithfully to cherish their mem- 
ory. 

Mr. Dana matriculated at Harvard Uni- 
versity, as so many of his ancestors had done 
before him, remaining.there for three years; 
but took no degree, having been concerned 
in a rebellion of the classes, which occurred 
in 1807. During the two ensuing years he 
pursued the remainder of his college course 
at Newport. He then returned to Cambridge, 
and entered upon the study of the law—first 
in his father’s office, and later in that of his 
cousin, Francis Dana Channing, of Boston, 
where he was admitted to the bar early in 
the year 1811. 

He then removed to Baltimore, and spent 
several months in the office of Robert 
Goodloe Harper, and was admitted to prac- 
tice in Maryland; but subsequently returned 
to Boston, and was elected as a Federalist to 
the legislature of Massachusetts, The tend- 
ency of the Dana family from the first 
Richard, who scttled in Cambridge, in 1640, 
to the poet’s grandson of the same name, a 
graduate of the class of 1874, has been to 
the law, of which many of the Danas have 
been distinguished disciples. The heart of 
the poet was not, however, in the profes- 
sion, and he turned away from it, like Bry- 
ant, and from politics, to pursue a more con- 
genial calling, that of a man of letters, so 
amusingly described by Carlyle as ‘‘an 
anarchic, nomadic, and entirely aerial and 
ill-conditioned profession.” 


With his cousin, Edward T. Channing, he 
joined in the editorship of the North Amer- 
ican Review, Dana had been for several 
years a member of the Anthology Club, out 
of which the North American grew and 
during his brief connection with it he 
established a reputation as an acute, bril- 
liant, and independent critic. Among his 
most important contributions to its pages 
were his criticisms of the New School of 
English poctry, of which Coleridge and 
Wordsworth were the leaders and were 
then struggling to attract public attention 
and favor. 

Apropos of Coleridge, Mr. Dana, writing 
to me in November, 1872, remarks: “It 
greatly pleased me to receive a few lines from 
you, just returned from that glorious old 
city, London, which it is sad to think I shall 
never sec. . , So you brought over 
Coleridge's inkstand for Mr. Longfellow. I 
am almost tempted to commit burglary, or 
even murder, if necessary to possess it. Mr. 
Longfellow must look out for himself!” + In 
another note Mr. Dana speaks of Coleridge 
as ‘‘ that dear, great man,” 


When Channing abandoned the North 
American Review, to become a Harvard pro-_ 
fessor, Dana also left it, and soon after be- 
gan in New York the publication of “The 
Idle Man,” a work issued in numbers, and 
somewhat after the plan of Paulding’s and 
Irving’s ‘‘Salamagundi.” In the under- 
taking he was aided by his friends, Bryant 
and Allston. At the expiration of a year it 
was discontinued, the author acquiring the 
experience—not uncommon in the higher 
American literature—that, if he would write 
as a poet and philosopher and publish as a 
gentleman, he must pay, as well as compose. 
It was in ‘‘ The Idle Man” that Dana’s vigor- 
ous story of ‘‘Tom Thorton” was first 
printed. Bryant, with whom Dana had be- 
come acquainted in the conduct of the Re- 
view, in which ‘‘ Thanatopsis” was first pub- 
lished, in 1817, having removed to New York 
and assumed the editorship of a magazine, 
published in its pages in 1825 Dana’s first 
poem, ‘‘ The Dying Raven,” and in the same 
year and week was printed ‘‘The Husband 
and Wife's Grave.” 


cx 





The first volume of Dana’s poems, con- 

taining ‘The Buccaneer,” appeared in 1827. 

No one can peruse this powerful poem, so 

‘fullof poetic solemnity and strong emotion, 

so original in style, with imagery so directly 

copied from Nature, without regretting that 

Dang should have permittéd his” mt | 
poetic powers to — tive fortwo | 
| scoré and ten years. 1 — 
a second volume, reprititing the s in his’ 
first volume, with additions, and includ- 

ing his papers in “'Thé Idle Man.” In 1839 | 
Mr. Dana delivered a course of eight lectures 

on Shakespeare, in Boston and Néw, York, 

which he subsequently repeated in those 

cities and delivered in Philadelphia and 

elsewhere. In 1850 he published in this 

city an edition of his writings, in which he 

included everything he deemed worthy of 

preservation. Some of his essays are ad- 

mirable examples of subtle analysis, an un- 

erring critical judgment, and perfect inde- 

pendence in its expression; and it was for 

these articles that Dana was deprived of the 

editorship of the North American Review, in 

which they first appeared. Without ques- 

tion, his retirement from the conduct of the 

New England Quarterly was a national mis- 

fortune; for, as Bryant said, ‘‘if it had re- 

mained in his hands, he would have im- 

parted a character of originality and de- 

cision to its critical articles which no literary 

man of the country was at that time quali- 

fied to give it.” 

From several of Mr. Dana’s letters I make 
afew brief extracts. Writing in 1868, he 
says: ‘‘I greatly regret my acquantance 
with Mr. Halleck having been too slight for 
me to tell you anything new about him. I 
well remember dining with him, many years 
ago, at our friend Bryant’s, and how frank 
and genial he was. I took to him at once; 
but never saw him after.” In forwarding, 
fora member of my family, a manuscript 
copy of ‘‘ The Little Beach Bird,” in 1870, 
the poct writes: ‘‘I am pleased that you 
have so chosen. My head has been for some 
times past in so delicate a state that I have 
been obliged to forbear reading or writing 
as much as possible. This must account for 
the slovenly appearance of the copy.” 
Writing two years later, Mr. Dana remarks: 
‘‘You must have ‘talked me up’ to the two 
ladies who ask for my autograph, so almost 
wholly unknown am I across the water. 
You speak of Sir Henry Holland as my 
senior. Ilearn that he was born in October, 
1788; which makes him my junior by eleven 
months. Were it the reverse, however, I 
should hardly have had the indomitable 
energy to visit Norway and Sweden, or even 
the Big Trees of the Yosemite Valley. I 
remember my son speaking of breakfasting 
with Sir Henry, some years ago; but he had 
not the pleasure of meeting his family, as 
they were out of town. What a treat his 
conversation must be. Our friend Bryant 
takes along with him all the vigor of youth 
into his old age. He stands in little need of 
the profits on his poems which you mention; 
but from another cause it must be gratify- 
ing to him, and, what is still better, his fel- 
low-creatures must be refined through his 
success, . . . ‘Green River’ was first 
published in ‘ The IdleMan,’ second number; 
‘A Walk at Sunset’ in the third number, 
there headed ‘Poetry’ simply. ‘The Idle 
Man’ appeared in 1821-2.” 








A few months later the poet writes: ‘I 
have not received any letter from you since 
those relating to the autographs for the En- 
glish ladies. In order that you might feel 
assured that no letter had through some mis- 
take got mixed up with others, unread, I 
have made acareful search. I cannot ac- 
count for the failure, unless some of Pres- 
ident Grant's pardoned post-office thieves 
may have broken open the packet, looking 
for something of money value,’ In ‘1873 
Mr. Dana says: ‘‘I am late in thanking you 
for the very pleasant sketch of Sir Henry 
Holland in Tre INDEPENDENT. Is it a sin 
toenvy you a little your acquaintance with 
him? Ii so, 1 fearI stand in need of for- 
giveness. Are we soon to have a collection 
from his MSS.? It will furnish much to in- 
terest the curious, of which I confess my- 
self to be one.” 


Having, on its publication in 1876, sent 
Mr. Dana a copy of the Bryant brochure on 
Christmas Day, he wrote: “I heartily 
thank you for the ‘Presentation’ to my 
friend of many years. But for you, I might 
never have seen it. It was pleasant to read 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





your account of his continued health. For 
myself, I had returned from the seashore 
but a few days, in fine health, when I was 
taken ill, and have been Gut of doors but 
three ua up to the present. Ithank you 
also for the hope you express that I may be 
present atthe unveiling of the state to Hal- 
Lleck. To be thére would be very gratify- 
ing; for, besides the poet, I liked the manly 
man. But I shall never again leave town, 
except for my seaside place, til I am taken 
to my long home.” Writing a later, 
the poet says: ‘‘The ‘Memorial’ came 
safely. It was pleasant to meet in any form 
my old and not forgotten friend, Mr. 
Duyckinck. He was one of the first—and 
when I was a stranger to him—to notice me 
favorably, and ata time when I had little 
enough of such notice nearer home. To this 
was added the satisfaction of its being done 
by one who wrote so well. Many were the 
agreenble hours I afterward spent with 
him. 

I last saw the venerable poet in August, 
1878, at his summer retreat on Cape Ann, 
near Manchester, between which place and 
his town house in Boston he divided nearly 
equally his time. He was then, so far as I 
observed, but little changed in appearance 
from what I remembered him ten years 
earlier. While his step was, perhaps, less 
firm, he was:still erect, with sight and hear- 
ing unimpaired. His abundant hair, even 
better preserved than Mr. Bryant’s, the full 
beard and moustache, all worn very long, 
was silvery gray, and recalled to my mind 
Spenser's lines: 

“ With snowy locks adown his shoulders spread, 


As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 
The mossy branches of an oak half dead.” 


His face was pale, his features regular, and 
his large blue eyes singularly expressive. 
I was struck with his resemblance to Cruik- 
shank, the English artist; a resemblance 
that also impressed Charles Dickens, who 
siid: ‘‘He is exactly like George Cruik- 
shank after a night’s jollity—only shorter.” 

Richard Henry Dana died about ten 
o'clock on Sunday morning, February 2d, 
1879, in his ninety-second year, and has 
gone to join the ‘‘dead but sceptered sover- 


eigns who still rule our spirits from their 
urns.” 


A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








THREE more little weeks, and the hand 
of change will again strike through the 
Capitol, wiping out many men who have 
long held potent places in it. Out of the 
Senate alone twenty-four men go, seven of 
whom will be their own successors in the 
next Congress. Should an extra session be 
called, the utter disintegration of the old 
Congress can be marked by the strange 
combinations of the new. With the Forty- 
fifth Congress an extraneous and oft-times 
troublesome element will pass out of Amer- 
ican politics—the Southern carpet-bagger. 
His dubious reputation, his doubtful coun- 
tenance will soon vanish out of actual 
legislation. He will enter the realm of tra- 
dition. There his head may gather a halo 
it never wore in life. Phrenologically his 
head is not of the shape that evolves halos. 
It is broad at base, low in hight, dimly lit 
by a pair of wavering, furtive lights, called 
eyes. I do not assail any of these men per- 
sonally; but the class in legislation is ques- 
tionable, not to say disreputable. The man 
who makes politics a trade by which he gains 
his own ends, not always by honest means; 
who buys its honors, barters its opportunities 
and privileges as he would oxen or horses, 
is the man whom the people should strip of 
power at the first possible opportunity. The 
carpet-baggers, as a class, are certainly not 
ahigh type of men; but whether the men 
who are to succeed them will be an improve- 
ment upon them remains yet af open ques- 
tion. Spencer, Conover, Patterson, Dorsey 
are allto depart. We can spare them all. Of 
the twenty-four outgoing senators sixteen 
are Republicans. Five of these have been 
re-elected—Ingalls, of Kansas; Jones, of 
Nevada; Conkling, of New York; Cam- 
eron, of Pennsylvania; and the sixth, Wad- 
leigh, of New Hampshire, is likely to be. 
The Republicans will have ten new senators 
for the sixteen they lose, and for the first 
time in eighteen years the Democrats will 
havea majority—albeit, next to none—of one. 





Now, as in the dawn of Secession, eighteen 
years ago this winter, the Southern senators 





are Democrats with but two exceptions— 
Bruce, of Mississippi, and Kellogg, of Lou- 
isiana. There isscarcely a possibility that a 
colored senator will ever succeed Bruce or 
a colored representative return to the House. 

The eight re-elected are Morrill, of Ver- 
mont; Conkling, of New York; Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania; Allison, of Iowa; Jones, 
of Nevada; and Ingalls, of Kansas—all Re- 
publicans; and Gordon, of Georgia, and 
Voorhees, of Indiana, both Democrats, 
Logan, of Illinois, and Carpenter; of Wis- 
consin, both Republicans, now return to 
the Senate, after an absence respectively of 
two and four years. 


B. Vance, of North Carolina; Wade Hamp- 
ton, of South Carolina; George H. Pendle- 
ton, of Ohio; John 8. Williams, of Ken- 


tucky; James T. Farley, of California;: 


George C. Vest, of Missouri; James H.. 


Slater, of Oregon; James B. Groome, of 


Maryland; Wilkinson Call, of Florida; and 
B. F. Jonas, of Louisiana—all Democrats; 
and Orville H. Platt, of Connecticut, and 
Prof. N. P. Hill, of Colorado, Republicans. 


Of some of these outgoing and incoming: 


men I will speak personally in a later letter. 
The atmosphere of the White House in 


the present Administration is most hospi- 
table, simple, sincere. It lacks all the pomp 
and circumstance of the old régime; but 
wears an air of refinement essentially its 
own. This is by no means satisfactory to 
those who stood nearest to the central splen- 
dor of the military ‘‘empire.” There are stil] 
men and women in official life who go about 
crying, not softly, for the lost flesh-pots of 
Egypt, out of which they made so many 
long, delectable repasts that human nature’s 
daily food has grown to be altogether stale, 
if not unendurable. This not small coterie 
continually say: ‘‘ The White House is too 
stupid for me. Wait till the Grants come 
back. Then we shall see elegance!” A 
rather astonishing remark, when you recall 
that, whatever else the Grants may be, they are 
not them:elves and never can be “ elegant.” 


Nevertheless, they loved the pomp and show - 


to which they were not born, and were the 
inspirers of a loud display, that took root in 
vulgarity not only, but in reckless dishon- 


esty. Not that every one who dressed splen- . 
didly or entertained magnificently during - 


the Grant Administration was dishonest; 
but because social emulation and the passion 
for personal precedence ran to a hight that 
constantly tended toward cupidity in those - 
who were tempted. The humble and con- 
trite life which, as human _beings,. 
our feeble beginning, our mysterious, , 
awful ending on the earth command us to» 
live, in this central glare seemed imposcible.. 
Per example, never in any administration: 
were sO many messengers in departments 
pressed into household service—as valets, 
footmen, waiters, etc.—paid by the Govern- 


"ment de facto to eke out personal pretension 


and to increase official ‘‘style” and state. 
Never were so many vehicles allowed by 
Government for department uses pressed 
into family equipages. The families of cer- 
tain public servants seemed suddenly to lose 
the natural powers of locomotion, and 
“drove” everywhere, at Government ex- 
pense; and these were but the faintest of 
the outer ripples of a deep inner tide of 
official corruption. Now, all who are crying 
fox their lost kingdom are not crying for its 
corruption; they are crying for the éclat, 
the lavish display, the pleasure, the power 
that it gave them. Probably very few, in- 
deed, are crying out for the corruption itself; 
though they would willingly, even gladly 
accept it all again for the sake of its largess. 
Add to the very large and positive element. 
named another, made of poets, dreamers, 
and country-folk, who must have a Hero—- 
spelled with a capital ‘‘H”—who, in lieu of 
a real Agamemnon, still cry for the Ulysses 
of Appomatox, after his eight years of civil 
defeat—and you have together the wits and 
the heart of ‘‘the Grant Movement.” This 
“‘movement”—patiently projected, persist- 
ently carried out—is to-day one of the most 
subtle and salient of all the moving forces 


in American politics. 
The lost flesh-pots are to be brought back 


and plumply refilled. The retired magnates 
are to return from farm and oltice aud pick 
up their lost scepters. Vulgarity, splendor, 
plunder are once more to reign supreme. A 
hybrid court, made of politicians, euntract- 
ors, military chiefs, with all the pretention 
and none of the precedence of a hereditary 


The new senators are: 
George 8. Houston, of Alabama; Zebulon: 
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aristocracy,.are to hold the coffers of the 
eople and to issue the flats of society. At 
the heed of aj this, for.the third time, is to 
stand a plebelan—if not a plebeian by birth 
and breeding, then by nature and the habits 
of his life—and we are already summoned to 
ld in anticipation, as the Per- 

eo Abe oF tn Nena States. 
t is easier to human nature than to 


get used to power? How soon the dispenser 
of patronage, lifted to it by the suffrage of 
the people, comes to feel that he was born 
to its'‘purple. What so hard as to drop it; 
to lay down with grace the ermine and the 
crown? ‘‘We are only common people 
now,” with a sigh, said a lady, stepping 
down, whose husband's office had lifted her 
to a passing precedence over her sister wo- 
men. The st since for receding honors 
has been something pitiful. The entire com- 
pany of men and women surrounding Grant 
saw their prestige and power stripped from 
them with a consciousness of astonishment 
from which they have not yet recovered. 
To get it back, by hook or by crook, has 
been the mania ever since. General Grant 
had not left Washington when the move- 
ment began that aimed to bring him back to 
his native shore a conquering hero and a 
candidate for the third term as president. I 


myself listened to the programme of his re- 


ception fin London before he left this capital. 
The ‘‘ ovation” he received in England was 
the’ first outburst of the movement deliher- 
ately planned, carefully manipulated by an 
organized company of men from that hour 
to this. Its first and only real triumph was 
in England. The obdurate British mind 
instinctively inclines toward an Anglo- 
American soldier, as an outgrowth of its 
own. The belief that had gained ground in 
this country that im its hour of extremity 
England failed in fidelity of sympathy 
with the American Union; the complaints 
openly uttered that England had received 
with coldness more than one hero of the 
American army, quickenéd it to reaction— 
at least under'the sparring of Badeau and 
Edwards Pierrepont—when the ex-chief of 
that army, and he an ex - President 
of the United States, appeared on 
British soil, Had it been less man- 
aged and more spontancous, it would 
have been the supremest t.ibute ever paid 
by England to an American. But when the 
advante agents of Grant preceded him 
through the Continent, managing his re- 
ceptions, demanding for him the highest 
official and personal recognition and honors 
in Coutinental cities and in imperial courts, 
the Gaul, the Saxon, and the Celt arose on 
his mative heath and demanded: ‘‘ Who is 
this'stranger te whom we are commanded to 
pay homage?” A distinguished lady, in Eu- 
rope at'the time when the Grant procession 
was marching through it, said to me yester- 
day: ‘“Do you know how thoroughly organ- 
ized and managed by Americans was Gen- 
eral Grant's reception in every European 
city? Jt was carried to such an extent, such 
personal recognition was demanded, there 
was no chance for spontaneity, and no won- 
der Europeans resented the demand. I was 
in Frankfort when General Grant was there. 
Just before:he came, I called on my banker, 
and remarked: ‘General Grant is expected 
soon,’ His face clouded at the name, and 
he said: ‘I have no objection to General 
Grant's coming. As a noted American, 
general, and ex-president, I would be glad 
to extend to him any courtesy in my 
power. What I object to is being com 
manded to attend meetings to organize 
& public reception at the railroad station 
and elsewhere. It is all the result of a 
system, perfectly organized. The main 
office isin London. There the minister 
urges and moves the consuls. The consuls 
afraid of losing their bread and butter, 
move or try to move everybody else to 
glorify Grant. Berlin is the place to give 
him a reception, if the Court of Germany 
chooses to receive him, But what interest 
has Frankfort. or any other small German 
city in General Grant? The Emperor of 
Germany drives quictly into town and out 
of it, without receptions. Let General Grant 
do the same.” It did not suit.the citizen of 
Dubuque to emulate the Emperor of Ger- 
many. Frankfort might succumb; but 
Cork would not. The resentful Celt was 
not to be appeased for the insult offered to 
himself by the President of the United 
States, when he was called upon to receive 
® delegation from Cork. Nothing could 


° 





have been more unjust than to blame the 
Catholic faith for the refusal of the city of 
Cork to get down on its knees to the Amer- 
ican satrap. Whatever its faults, there is 
not a race living susceptible of higher en- 
thusiasm, of wilder hero worship than the 
Irish, If they failed in homage to General 
Grant, it was but a natural retaliation, a just 
return for his own brutal manners, his 
selfish indifference to human weal, as repre- 
sented by the Cork delegation. Scarcely 
half of the programme has yet been played. 
The presidential procession, with its agents, 
its Boswell, its satellites, and toadies, is sail- 
ing around the world, to come back in a 
little more than one year, with banners fly- 
ing, with bands playing ‘*He comes! The 
conquering hero comes!” through the 
Golden Gate on the Pacific shore—back to 
the White House. 

Already we hear the low, but certain 
notes of anticipated triumph. 

A virtuous administration does not make 
either Mr. or Mrs. Medusa happy. ‘I do 
not go to the White House now. It is too 
stupid forme.” Again they cry: ‘‘ Wait till 
the Grants come back!” 

They are on the way. ButI am not yet 
ready to believe that God has so far for- 
saken this land as to give it back to the 
crowd of Babylonians who degraded its 
politics, plundered its treasury, lowered its 
whole standard of living and being for 
eight long years. 

I am aware, as I record these words, that 
the man who writes me anonymous letters 
because I write against Grant will now arise 
in his wrath. I have one remark for him. 
It is that the man who writes a woman a 
letter to which he is ashamed to sign his 
name is a coward; and, being a coward, he 
is below her notice. 

I have no personal end to serve, no object 
to gain, no foe to write down, no hero to 
write up. I dip my pen in the sacred truth, 
consecrated to it, and write it. I bear no per- 
sonal ill-will to General Grant. I strip not 
a leaf from the laurels of the soldier. I 
only wish him to remain a soldier. He 
never refused me a favor. I never asked 
him one. He has strength of heart, as well 
as strength of will, no doubt. I’m not 
‘‘dead agin him,” as poor Horace Greeley, 
one week before his own nomination, told 
me he was. I am “dead agin” the system 
of spoils of which the name of Grant has 
become the synonym. I am dead against 
the centralization of personal power in a 


republic. 
ith all the force of my will and spirit, I 


am against the use of public office, of the 
trusts of the people, for the upbuilding of 
personal selfishness, for the gains of polit- 
ical cupidity. After years of close personal 
observation, of clear personal knowledge of 
the persons of whom I speak, so far as my 
words can reach the people, I warn them 
—for the sake of their country, for the 
sake of all that is best and dearest in it— 
against the repetition of such an adminis- 
tration as closed March 4th, 1877. It may 
take on the name of valor, of world-wide 
renown, of material prosperity, the glamor 
of poetry, of religion even. No matter. 
All the same it is a false god. I warn you 
against it, and warn you in season. I say to 
every true man, to every true woman: So 
far as you have power, be pne to lift ‘‘the 
government of the people for the people” 
out of the low region of personal greed and 
aggrandizement; out of the polluted air of 
mercenary politics, into the pure atmosphere 
of patriotism and the universal good. 
Washinoron, D. C., February 10th, 1879. 





ECCLESIASTICAL GIMCRACKS. 
BY THE REV. ©. A. STORK, D. D. 





To THE EprtTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


1 suPPOsE you have heard of the going 
over of Dr. Gans, of the Reformed Church 
of this city, to the Church of Rome. It has 
made quite a stir in religious circles here; 
and, as he was a near neighbor and acquaint- 
ance of mine, it seems to bring the matter 
of going toward Rome close home. He 
was, I believe, thoroughly honest in his 
convictions, and, though I deplore his error 
and the scandal his going has made, I have 
nothing severe to say of him. I have no 
doubt he has suffered very deeply in the 
step he has taken. He has ‘gone, and a 
great chasm separates us, and with him I 
have no more to do. 

But now comes the question of how he 








came to go. To answer that, we should 
have to get inside of his breast, there are so 
many invisible influences that unite to impel 
a man to such a step. But at the very time 
his departure was announced I received by 
mail a publication which set me thinking 
about the path by which nearly all these 
converts to Rome take their departure. 

I will copy the title of this document and 
then make some comments on its contents: 
“Cox & Sons’ Illustrated Catalogue of 
Church Furniture, Decoration, Gothic Metal 
Work, including Church Plate and Light- 
ing Arrangements, Altar Cloths, Carpets, 
Hangings, etc.” 

It is a quarto pamphlet of 50 pages, 
crowded with a vast collection of church 
belongings, the most of which, I think, 
might be classed under the title of Eccle- 
siastical Gimcracks. I do not wish to be 
disrespectful to my brethren who look upon 
these belongings as sacred and essential to 
God's service; but, as I look over these 
pages, crowded with things the meaning of 
many of which are buried in deepest mys- 
tery to my mind, there is only one word 
expresses my feeling about the matter. I 
say to myself: ‘‘ Gimeracks.” I want to be 
reverential and sympathetic; but I cannot 
help it—the word will steal to my lips: 
‘* Gimeracks.” 1 think of the time when 
Christ took a fishing-boat for his pulpit and 
preached to the crowd on the shore; of the 
first church that met in the upper room at 
Jerusalem; and it seems a long way we have 
come to ‘‘ Messrs. Cox & Sons’ Illustrated 
Catalogue of Church Furniture.” 

I know we must not think of the simplicity 
of the Early Church in its arrangements as 
anything essential. We may be as gorgeous 
and elaborate in our churches as the New 
Jersalem pictured in St. John’s Revelation, 
and still be as truly Christian as any con- 
venticle in a barn. But the trouble with 
these brethren who are sidling off te Rome, 
and on the way patronize Messrs. Cox & Sons, 
with their ‘‘ Illustrated Catalogue,” is that all 
their gorgeousness and elaborateness of 
church furnishing is something very sacred 
to them. These wonderful articles of 
church furniture, with the wonderful names 
and occult uses, are as awful in their eyes as 
the Urim and Thummim and the Sacred 
Ark and the Mercy Seat to the Jew. 

I look down this index of 176 separate 
articles of church belongings, and I am lost 
in the abyss of my own ignorance. 

Let me tell you some of the sacred things 
I find here. Near the top of the list I read 
“‘ Affinity Tables.” And pray what is an 
‘Affinity Table”? Do you know, my 
brother, who are learned in all things that 
pertain tothe Church? I know what chem- 
ica) affinity is, and elective affinity we 
understand; but what is an ‘ Affinity 
Table"? What do they do with it? Can it 
mean a table that has a leaning in a certain 
direction? But atable in the house of the 
Lord ought not to lean at all; but stand bolt 
upright. 


** Oredence Brackets.” 1 turn over to the 


| page where these are printed; but I cannot 


see how a “‘Oredence Bracket’ differs from the 
things my wife sticks in every corner to 
hold vases and flower-pots. What is a 
‘* Credence Bracket” ? 

‘* Fauld Stools.” Who knows what a 
*‘Fauld Stool” is? Is it only a churchly 
way of spelling folding stool? I suspect 
‘«fauld stool,” after all, is only our common 
camp-stool used in crowded churches. 

Then there are ‘‘ Litany Desks’ ; though 
what one wants with a special desk for the 
litany passes me. And there are ‘‘ Maniples,” 
whatever they are; and ‘“‘ Chalice Veils”; 
and ‘‘ Pastoral Staves”; and “ Pede Mats.” 
What can a ‘‘ Pede Mat’ be? And then there 
are ‘‘ Sedilia.” That, I take it, means seats. 
But how do “‘ Sedilia” differ from vulgar 
benches and chairs? and stools and pews? 
And there are ‘‘ Fontlets.” That, of course, 
means little fonts, and we all know the use 
of fonts. But what is the peculiar function 
of ‘‘ Fontlets’? Do they baptize adults at 
the ‘‘ Fonts” and infants at the ‘‘ Fontlets” ? 
Thats putting a very fine point on the 
matter of baptism. 

But the thing that puzzles me most of all 
in these sacred pages is a picture of what is 
entitled a ‘‘ Polished Oak Font Bucket.” Here 
it is, as much like an ordinary well-bucket 
as one pea is like another, only on the metal 
hoops are engraved the words “ One Lord, 
One Faith, One Baptism.” Now what is that 
“Font Bucket” for? Do they draw the 





water out of the well with it for baptism; or 
do they carry the water to the font in it; 
or do they use it to take the water out of the 
font after the baptism is over? 

And so I might go on, There is food for 
thought in this ‘‘Catalogue.” But, among the 
many puzzling things in the collection, there 
is one I have made out; and I confess it fills 
me with admiration. It is called a ‘‘ Devo- 
tional Chair.” ‘‘ A Devotional Chair!” And 
what can that be? Is it according to antiq- 
uity and the Fathers to perform one’s devo- 
tions sitting in a chair? In the Scriptures the 
saints did not sit in chairs when they ap- 
proached God. They stood up to adore, or 
knecled to supplicate, or fell faces to 
confess. But I turn to the Sat is a 
chair with adouble seat, That ipthere is the 
usual seat in the ordinary place; and below 
it, where the lower rounds should be, is an- 
other seat. And what is that lower seat for? 
I will tell you, and then you may admire, 
with me, this bit of sacred ingenuity. When 
you begin your devotions, you meditate or 
read your Bible. This you do seated on this 
upper seat. But presently it is time to pray. 
Then you rise, turn back the upper seat, 
which is hinged at the back; and lo! there 
is the lower seat, just the right hight for 
your knees, while on the top of the chair- 
back is a convenient rest for the head. 

Now that is ingenious. That is one arti- 
cle in this great catalogue of High Church 
furniture which a thoroughgoing Evangelical 
need not be afraid to use. If there is any- 
thing in the way of church furniture our 
congregations need above all else, it is ‘‘ De- 
votional Chairs.” How hard it is to get our 
people to kneel in our prayer-meetings; and 
when you look at the floors, how can you 
blame them? But if we have ‘‘Devotional 
Chairs,” the most delicately-dreseed lady 
need not fear she will soil her silks and 
laces. When the leader says ‘‘ Let us pray,” 
we rise, we turn back the upper seat, and 
there is the clean stool raised just high 
enough from the floor for our knees. I de- 
clare, I am in love with Messrs. Cox & Son 
for this happy thought of theirs. I could 
embrace them with gratitude. I must urge 
our Ladies’ Contributing Socicty to buy, at 
once, fifty ‘‘Devotional Chairs.” 

Well, I have finished Messrs. Cox & Sons’ 
elegant help to churchliness. And this is 
part of the machinery by which Protestants 
are led on to Rome! It secms absurd to say 
it; but is it not true that ecclesiastical mil- 
linery and bric-d-brac help to swell the 
stream that bears good men away? It is 
humiliating to think that ‘Affinity Tables,” 
and ‘‘ Credence Brackets,” and ‘‘ Maniples,” 
and ‘‘Sedilia,” and ‘‘Fontlets” are some of 
the arguments that prevail on serious men 
to change their faith. But they only go to 
their own. They go where they can have 
“Ecclesiastical Gimcracks” without end— 
whole museums of Gimeracks, What was 
Sydney Smith’s description of Romanism? 
‘Posture and imposture; bowings to the 
right and cursings to the left; and a great 
deal of man millinery.” 

BavTmors, Mp. 


BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS. 
BY ‘‘ FREEMAN.” 








Srmvce the second of these articles was 
written (but before its publication) a weighty 
and unlooked-for sanction has beem given, 
on the floor of the United States Senate, to 
the general fact which the writer is endeav- 
oring to illustrate and enforce. In the 
course of his reply to Senator Blaine respect- 
ing the overthrow of freedom of elections in 
the South, Senator Thurman, of Ohio, the 
acknowledged leader of his party, used the 
following impressive language: 


“« Mr. President: One word on the amend- 
ment I have offered. My own belief is that 
there isa far greater danger that menaces 
our institutions and menaces the right of 
suffrage in this country than that to which 
the senator from Maine has alluded. Sir, 
the most disheartening thing to an American 
who loves free institutions is to see that, 
year by year, the corrupt use of money in the 
elections is making its way, until the time 
may come, and that within the observation 
of even the oldest man here, when elections 
in the United States will be as debauched as 
ever they were in the worst days of the bor- 
ough parliamentary elections in the mother 
land. Mr. President, there is the greatest 
danger. danger is whether this coun- 
try shall be governed with a vicw to the 
rights of every man—the poor man as well 
as the rich man; or whether the largest 
purse shall carry the elections, and thus be 
a mere , instead of a democratic 
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republic. That is the danger, and that 
danger, let me tell my friend, exists far 
more in the North than in the South. Sir, 
if he wants to preserve the purity of elec- 
tions, if he wants to have this Government 
perpetuated as a system that can be honestly 
administered from the primary election to 
the signature of a bill by the President of 
the United States, let him set his face and 
exercise his great ability in stopping the 
flood-gates of corruption that threaten to del- 
uge the whole land and bring republican 
institutions into utter ruin and disgrace.” 

There is more or less of truth, no doubt, 
in the suggestion that Senator Thur- 
man “made these strong statements in 
the warmth of debate; that it was neces- 
sary for to attempt to weaken the 
force of Blaine’s arraignment of his 
party in South by showing that evils 
quite as existed at the North; and that, 
on this account, the statements must be 
taken with some grains of allowance. But 
Mr. Thurman is a cool and wary debater, of 
long political experience; and it is certain 
that he would not venture to bring so sweep- 
ing an indictment against large numbers of 
the voters of the Northern States unless the 
facts asserted by him were notorious and 
undisputed. Moreover, if evidence that 
he spoke within bounds were wanting, it 
may be found in the fact that (so far as the 
writer has observed) no man, in Con- 
gress or out, and no newspaper has ques- 
tioned the correctness of his observations or 
the necessity for his warnings. 

Indeed, there is a widespread conviction, 
in political as well as non-political circles, 
that the evil has grown to such enormous 
and threatening porportions as to demand 
the most vigorous measures for its sup- 
pression; and there appears to be in influ- 
ential quarters less hesitation than formerly 
in calling public attention to the subject. 
The New York Times, for example, in its 
issue of January 14th, 1879, makes use edit- 
orially of language no less explicit and 
emphatic than that of the senator from 
Ohio. It says: 

“In Freehold, N. J., they are trying the 
experiment of bringing before the courts 
two respectable citizens accused of offering 
bribes at the November elections. We do 
not know how efficient Jersey — may 
be found in this connection, or how well it 
is directed in the present instance; but it is 
a notorious fact that no crime of like impor- 
tance is practiced with such impunity as 
bribery of electors in nearly every state of 
the Union. It is no credit to Amer- 
ican good sense that a violation of law so 
essentially dangerous to our institutions 
should so long have remained beyond the 
reach of punishment. If New. Jersey can 
set the example of bringing bribe-givers to 
— it will add one more to her previous 
aurels as a law-abiding state.” 

It is true, without doubt, that bribery is 

more extensively and more openly carried 
on in some states than others, and, in the 
same state, more in some cities or towns 
than others. But, if any one whose attention 
has not heretofore been specially called to 
the matter should still hope that the state- 
ments above quoted are too sweeping, or 
that his particular community forms an ex- 
ception to them, let him make inquiry of 
some acquaintance who has had experience 
in managing local politics. ‘He will find in 
nine cases out of ten (more probably in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred) that in all 
political calculations the existence of a pur- 
chasable vote is taken for granted, and a 
person gwho should seriously question it 
would be laughed at for his simplicity. 
Take a community, for example, in which the 
average vote of the two parties is somewhat 
nearly equal, and one will find that the cal- 
culation proceeds on some such basis as 
this: A certain proportion of the voters— 
say one-third—will vote their party ticket 
on principle. Another third will. vote the 
opposite ticket on principle. Of the re- 
maining third a few can be influenced by 
their employers or associates; but the greater 
number of them must be bought. For this 
purpose we shall need so much money at 
this poll, so much at that, and so on for 
the rest. The result of the election, then, 
depends upon which side uses the greater 
amount of money. 

A calculation of this sort not infrequently 
miscarries, however, from one or both of 
two causes. Either the reliable members of 
one’s own party fail to turn out, as they have 
been expected to, or the opposite party has 
so much more money on hand that it is able 
to hold that portion of the floating vote 
which naturally belongs to it, and even to 
make imroads upon the other side, and thus 









compel the latter to buy its own voters. For 
it must be noted that nearly all the “ float- 
ing vote”—both the purchasable portion and 
that very small fraction which by a stretch 
of courtesy may be spoken of as unpur- 
chasable—naturally inclines to one party or 
the other, and will count for that party in 
the absence of a prevailing inducement to 
the contrary. To illustrate what has just 
been said: While the writer was penning 
the preceding paragraph he was interrupted 
by a call from an active local politician and 
‘‘poll-worker.” After the business of the 
call was over, the writer asked: ‘‘ Did you 
have to spend much money at your poll at 
the last election?” ‘‘ Yes,” was the imme- 
diate reply. We had to pay a great many 
of our own party for their votes and we 
had to pay the ‘poll-workers’ ten dollars 
apiece.” ‘‘ How much did you pay for votes?” 
“Two dollars apiece, generally, sometimes 
three.” ‘‘ How did it happen that you had 
to buy your own men?” ‘* Well, the other 
side was paying about five dollars apiece 
for votes, and a good many of our men 
would have been willing to take the money; 
but they would rather vote their own 
ticket for about half of what the other 
side offered. But we couldn't make 
any headway on the others at that rate.” 
This state of things explains what is meant 
when the newspapers say (as has re- 
peatedly been said, for example, of a well- 
known United States senator from Connect- 
icut) that a given election was carried ‘‘ by 
putting plenty of money tnto the close towns.” 

As this article began with a citation of 
authority, it may perhaps fitly close with 
the following paragraph, just clipped from 
the Plainfield (N. J.) Zimes, which striking- 
ly confirms what the writer has said as to 
the high standing of many men who engage 
in this nefarious business: 

‘‘The buying and selling of votes at elec- 
tions is now one of the most unblushing 
crimes of the day. That unprincipled pes 
unthinking voters should be ready to sell 
themselves to the highest bidder (or lowest, 
one might ony) is not so strange; but the 
astonishing thing is that men of respectabil- 
ity in the social and commercial world unhes- 
itatingly go into the business of politics as 
buyers of votes. This form of bribery is 
to-day the weakness of our political system, 
and we shall be glad to see New Jersey lead 


in a movement that shall abolish the terri- 
ble evil from the body politic.” 





THE COINAGE ACT OF 1878. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 


Tux Coinage Act of February 28th, 1878, 
sometimes designated as the Silver Law, 
provides for the coinage of silver dollars of 
412 1-2 grains of standard silver, at the rate 
of not less than $2,000,000 and not more 
than $4,000,000 per month, and for the pur- 
chase by the Government of the necessary 
silver for this purpose. The dollars so 
coined are made ‘‘a legal tender at their 
nominal value for all debts and dues, public 
and private, except when otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract.” Any 
holder of these dollars is entitled to deposit 
the same with the Treasurer or any Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, in sums of 
not less than ten dollars, and to receive 
therefor a certificate, to be paid on demand 
in the coin so deposited and directed to be 
retained in the Treasury for this purpose, 
which certificate is made ‘‘receivable for 
customs, taxes, and all public dues, and, 
when so received, may be reissued.” 

The provision in the Act for a Monetary 
Conference, having been carried into effect 
by the President, and entirely failed of its 
object, has become practically obsolete and 
ceased to be of any consequence. 

No direction is given in the Act with 
reference to the disbursement of these dol- 
lars, as they are coined from time to time; 
and, hence, this question is left to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He has the legal right to use them for the 
payment of any of the debts of the Govern- 
ment payable in the coin of the United 
States; yet the law gives him no specific in- 
struction as to the exercise of thig right. 
The dollars are,in the first instance, the 
property of the Government, and, so far as 
retained in the Treasury or returned to it 
in the payment of customs or other dues, 

they are a part of its cash on hand, available 
for any lawful use. 

The general policy of Secretary Sherman 
has been in various ways to offer silver dol- 








lars to the people, and thus get them into cir- 





culation; but he has not at any time at- 
tempted to force them upon the creditors of 
the Government, deeming it prudent to con- 
sult their option, rather than the legal right 
of the Government to pay its debts in such 
dollars. The result has been that, while 
the coinage has been continued, as directed, 
and the dollars have gradually accumulated 
in the Treasury, the people have shown an 
indisposition to receive them and keep them 
in circulation; and so far as they have been 
paid out for any purp: » they have for the 
most part been paid back again at the earliest 
opportunity. It is the fault of the people, 
and the people only, if these dollars have 
hitherto failed to get into general circula- 
tion. There is not a creditor of the Govern- 
ment who, upon his own request, would not 
have been paid in silver dollars; and prob- 
ably not one who would not have com- 
plained if they had been forced upon him. 


It is worthy of being noted that these dol- 
lars are coined solely on account of the 
Treasury of the United States, out of silver 
bullion purchased by it, and within specified 
limits. No such provision is or ever has 
been made in regard to the coinage of gold; 
and no similar provision was ever before 
made in regard to the coinage of silver 
when the silver coins were declared to be an 
unlimited legal tender. The practice of the 
Government had hitherto been to coin 
money on its own account only in respect 
to the subsidiary and minor coins, which 
coins have a higher mint or nominal than 
bullion or real value. The silver dollar, how- 
ever, under the Act of 1878, is placed on the 
basis of an unlimited legal tender, while as to 
its coinage it is placed on that of the subsidi- 
ary and minor coins. This is a confession on 
the very face of the law that there is, for 
some reason, an essential difference between 
this dollar and the gold dollar, of which it 
is made the legal equivalent. Why restrict 
the coinage of the former at all, and 
especiully why have the coinage done solely 
on Government account, if the two dollars 
are in point of fact what they are declared 
to be by the law? Why this discrimination 
against the silver dollar? Why must the 
Government own the bullion and be the 
first owner of the dollars, and place metes 
and bounds around the amount of their 
coinage? Why not leave this coinage, as in 
the case of gold, io the general law of sup- 


ply and demand? The discrimination is a’ 


confession on the part of Congress that it 
would not do to trust the silver dollar to 
free coinage. . 

The legal effect of the Silver Law is not 
to repeal any positive and express provision 
of the Coinage Act of 1878, except so far as 
was necessary ‘to add to the coinage list a 
coin unknown to that act—namely,’ the 
silver dollar of 412 1-2 grains—as an un- 
limited legal tender. In all other respects 
the Act of 1878 remains precisely as and 
what it was before the passage of the Silver 
Law. The gold dollar of 25 8-10 grains still 
continues to be a legal coin, and also to be 
“the unit of value.” The silver dollar is 
added to the coinage of the United States; 
and this legally re-establishes the double 
standard or the system of bi-metallic money, 
consisting in gold coins and in silver dol- 
lars. This system, intended to be abolished 
by the Act of 1878, is thus replaced upon 
the statute-book of the nation. 

Saying nothing now about the motives of 
Congress or of those who clamored so 
earnestly for the Silver Law, and nothing 
about the equitable relations of this law to 
existing contracts, we raise the question 
whether our own history and experience in 
regard to the double standard give any 
promise that this effort to re-establish such 
a standard will prove a success. It so hap- 
pens that we have tried the experiment, 
and, hence, have this means of instruction. 
What was the result? 

From 1798 to 1884 the experiment was 
tried on the assumption that fifteen pounds 
of pure silver were in value equivalent to 
one pound of pure gold. Every one familiar 
with the subject is aware of the fact that 
during this period of forty-one years, with 
the exception of here and there a year, this 
ratio overvalued silver and undervalued 
gold, and, hence, that it was not true to the 
relative market value of these metals. The 


consequence was, as has been shown in a 
previous article of this series, that the gold 
coins of the United States, being proportion- 
ately more valuable than the silver coins, 





did not concurrently circulate with the 
latter; but did, on account of their greater 
bullion value than that stamped at the mint 
of the United States, largely go into the 
melting-pot or, by export, to others countries, 
The cheaper and less valuable silver coins 
displaced the more valuable gold coins. 
The double standard or bi-metallic experi- 
ment was not a success, but most conspicu- 
ously a failure, for the first forty-one years 
of our coinage history, as the consequence 
of comparatively slight deviations of the 
market value of gold and silver from the 
ratio of value adopted in the Coinage Act. of 
April 2d, 1792. 

The same experiment, under a different 
ratio of value between the two metals, was 
legally tried from 1834 to 1873, making 
another period of about forty years. The 
ratio assumed in this form’ of the experi- 
ment was that of 1 to 15 988-1000, or in 
round numbers 1 to 16, or that one pound 
of pure gold is equivalent to nearly sixteen 
pounds of pure silver. And, in order to ex- 
press this ratio in the coinage of the two 
metals, the gold coins were reduced in 
weight, with no change in the silver content 
of the silver coins. Here again the ratio 
proved to be false, since there was no time 
from 1834 to 1878 in which sixteen pounds 
of silver would not buy more than one 
pound of gold. The ratio overvalued gold 
and undervalued silver. This put the two 
classes of coins out of harmony with each 
other, the gold coins being overvalued and 
the silver coins undervalued in, their mint 
value. The latter were worth more as 
bullion than as money, and for this reason 
they were melted up and largely exported 
and sold simply as silver. 

Congress, perceiving the error committed 
in the Acts of 1884 and 1837, in 1853 re- 
duced the weight of the half-dollar, the 
quarter-dollar, the dime, and the half-dime, 
and demonetized these coins except in pay- 
ments not exceeding five dollars. The 
standard dollar of 412 1-2 grains was left in 
the statute-book as an unlimited legal 
tender; yet its bullion value was greater 
than that of the gold dollar of 25 8-10 grains, 
and proportionately greater than that:of the 
other gold coins. For this reason, as well 
as on account of its bulk, it was coined only 
to a very limited extent, and, when issued 
from the mint, did not circulate among the 
people, but was displaced by the ‘cheaper 
gold coins. It was practically an~obsolete 
dollar after 1834, and especially after 1853. 
The second experiment at a double stand- 
ard was just as conspicuously-a failure: as 
was the first. The first gave thd-country 
the silver standard in point of fact;'and the 
second gave it the gold standard. The 
theory of bi-metailic’ money’ in concurrent 
circulation failed under both experiments. 

Is there any reason for’supposing that the 
bi-metallic experiment renewed by the Silver 
Law of 1878 will be any more ‘successful? 
None whatever. That part 6f it which con- 
sists in a Monetary Conference with the 
nations of Europe, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a common ratio of valte between 
gold and silver, has already passed into his- 
tory asa total failure. The law proceeds 
upon the assumption that the true ratio of 
value between these metals is as one to 
nearly sixteen; and yet, as a matter of fact, 
the silver dollar authorized by it was at the 
time of the passage of the law, owing to the 
recent great decline in the price of silver, 
worth only about ninety-three and a quarter 
cents in gold, and since that périod it has 
fallen as low as eighty-two cents and has at 
no time risen to the point which it then 
held. The claim that the demand for silver 
resulting from the coinage of the silver 
dollar would raise the price of this com- 
modity in the general market of the world 
has been entirely reversed by the facts. No 
such result has followed, or is likely to 
follow from any demand which it is possible 
for the United States to create. The 
general causes which are operating to de- 
press the price of silver and which, from 
present appearances, will continue their 
action are too strong and widespread to be 
successfully resisted by this country. 

If, then, the coinage of the silver dollar of 
412 1-2 grains shall be continued, even at its 
present moderate rate, until by the mere 
force of quantity it must be disbursed from 
the Treasury and pass into general circula- 
tion among the people, and if the price of 
silver shall not in the meantime rise t0 
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about sixty pence per ounce, of which there 
is no present prospect, nothing is more certain 
than that this attempt to re-establish the 
double standard will end in the single stand- 
ard of: silver, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion of all values computed in and expressed 
by money. This result, upon the suppo- 
sitions stated, awaits the United States with 
the inevitableness of fate. The country 
will lose its gold and come down to the 
silver standard as the money of account. It 
is hardly worth while to reason with any 
one who would regard such a result as an 
improvement in our financial and monetary 
condition. 

There has been no time within a century 
in which the attempt at a double standard, 
upon the ratio of value between the two 
metals assumed in the Silver Law, could be 
more unreasonable or more certain to end 
in its own defeat. The attempt was made 
not only when the price of silver had fallen 
very greatly; but when it was fluctuating 
from day to day and was entirely uncertain 
as to the future, and when there was no 
prospect that our coinage demand for silver 
would very materially affect its market 
value. It is simply marvelous that Con- 
gress should pass the Silver Law under 
these circumstances, unless we attribute to 


the majority in both houses the deliberate 


purpose to place the whole country upon a 
reduced and fluctuating standard of value; 
and such a purpose would itself be quite as 
marvelous as the law. If it were the design 
of Congress to establish bi-metallic money, 
consisting partly in gold and partly in silver 
dollars, circulating side by side at the same 
commercial value, in spite of their great 
disparity in bullion value, then a more 
stupid piece of legislation was never placed 
in any statute-book. Congress might just 
as well have legislated that water shall run 


up-hill, or that day and night shall change 
places. 





SEEKING. 
A NEGRO EXPERIENCE, 


BY ELLA F, MOSBY, 





‘“ In de darkness ob de forest 
I was seeking for de Lord; 
But I see no shining faces 
And I hear no spoken Word. 
Nought but splashing ob de water 
*Mid de reeds about de shore, 
De shrill crying ob de night-hawk 
And de striking ob de oar. 


‘“‘[ did wrestle wid de promise, 

But my heart felt like a stone; 

I was ’serted and forsaken, 
Weeping in de dark alone 

Den dey said dat Frank was crying— 
Missus’ baby dat I nu’sed— 

Crying ‘ Mammy! Mammy! Mammy! 
Thad had him from de fu’st. 


‘‘* Nebber turn back,’ said de preacher, 
‘ Till de pardon sure is heard.’ 
_ But de baby, crying ‘Mammy !’ 
- Drowned de speaking ob dat Word, 
And I went. If Heaven forsake me, 
I can nebber lef’ my chile! 
And be went to sleep, my pretty, 
Wid a rosy, tender smile. 


‘* Dark and cold de room was, sartain, 
But a bright light shone around ; 
Den I know my sins forgiven. 
Thank de Lord, for I have found /” 
MONTREAL, NELSON Co., Va. 





PURIFYING THE CHURCH. 
To THe Epitor oF THe INDEPENDENT : 


WE seem at present, as you have inti- 
mated in your editorial columns recently, to 
be passing in the Congregational body 
through one of those periodic excitements 
which have reference to purity of doctrine; 
or, as it is called, the faith of the fathers. 
To those of us who have lived through the 
great agitation connected with Dr. Bush- 
nell’s views, and who even remember some- 
thing of the earnest conflict of Tyler against 
Taylor, and the controversies between Old 
and New School theology,.such excitements 
are not as disturbing to our peace of mind 





as they oncé were, We find that brethren 


who @ few, years’ ago were fighting each 
other are now living very peaceably in the 


Same ‘branch of the Church: We find also 


that Dr: Bushnell and Dr. Taylor are _re- 
garded by almost all persons as among the 


. greatest men whom Congregationalism has 


produced, and us sincére and noble preach- 
ers of the Gospel. The old warfare has 
home to ite end long agc) andin the cuse of 








one, at least, of these controversies it would 
be as difficult to awaken it, or any general 
interest in it, again as it would to renew the 
contests of the old Greek schools of philos- 
ophy. We have learned that good men and 
good Congregationalists could differ widely, 
and yet the truth could continue and the 
denomination remain unbroken. It is not 
strange that we witness the stirring up of 
the present agitation with considerable calm- 
ness. The Congregational churches do not 
readily divide into two denominations, our 
experience teaches us. The faith of our 
fathers is not a thing so easily destroyed by 
a difference of opinion between Christian 
men, or by the modifying of old views, as 
those who are engaged in a conflict per- 
suade themselves that it is. 

There are, however, some things in the 
present excitement which are so remarkable 
in themselves and so peculiar as related to 
Congregationalism that we who are outside 
of it not unly are more free from apprehen- 
sion than we might otherwise be, but are 
interested to watch it as a phenomenon 


I. The origin of the movement, as it ap- 
peared to the public, was very singular. The 
denomination seemed to be pursuing its way 
in quietness, doing, with a good measure of 
success, the wogk of the Lord against the 
common enemy, when suddenly, of all 
places in the world, at Indian Orchard the 
fire of controversy was kindled. The pro- 
moters of the excitement took up in that 
unknown village a most worthy Christian 
man and earnest Christian minister, the 
testimony concerning whom was unanimous 
that he ardently desired and faithfully 
labored for the salvation of sinners; and, 
finding that he had some doubts about the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, they began 
to raise the cry of danger to the faith. All 
persons everywhere who had doubts on this 
subject, or, indeed, on any other, must be 
searched out. The subject must, by a con- 
certed movement, be discussed, with an an- 
nouncement at the outset that those who 
cherished any questionings could not hon- 
estly remain in the denomination. Articles 
must appear in every newspaper, so far as pos- 
sible, which should declare that the doctrine 
was established by reason and revelation; and 
should also announce that the disbelief in it 
was penetrating the ministry secretly and 
widely. The result was that the denomina- 
tion woke up from its quiet Christian life, as 
it were, one morning, and found itself in the 
midst of a first-class controversy, with all the 
trumpet-sounds of danger and of battle and 
all the rushing and onset of leaders and com- 
batants which were known in the old con- 
tests, The worthy gentlemen who were 
desiring the movement saw themselves as 
successful for the time as if there had been 
a violent attack made by the enemies of the 
truth. They even persuaded their partisans, 
and perhaps themselves, that there was a 
real ground for the excitement. They re- 
joiced that they were upon the walls of 
Ziop. Buta few months passed away. The 
controversy mainly died out, so far as the 


subject with which it originated was con-, 


cerned; and it has even come to our hearing 
recently that two or three of the principal 
defenders of Orthodoxy have declared that 
their chief interest in the matter at present 
is not connected with this subject so much 
as with some others. It looks to us who 
are not in the movement as if the thing 
might have no great results, because it was 
started without any special cause. 


II. The measures adopted and proposed 
for carrying out the plan of the movement 
are equally remarkable. The object, of 
course, was to rid the denomination of any- 
thing heretical. We must have the faith of 
the fathers, the whole faith of the fathers, 
and nothing but the faith of the fathers. 

1. The first measure adopted had refer- 
ence to the doctrine, which was the cause of 
difficulty at the village installation alluded 
to above. The method chosen to decide 
what was the view of the denomination as 
to the propriety of the action there taken by 
the defenders of the faith was the follow- 
ing: The denominational newspaper in Bos- 
ton, whose editors are counted among these 
defenders and are constant expounders of 
Congregationalism, selects one hundred 
ministers, and requests them to send their 
views, for publication. These views sre 
found to be very largely in-accordance with 
those of the newspaper and of the party to 
which it belongs: The percentags of those 











who differ in sentiment, or who decline to 
answer, or who think doubts ought to be 
tolerated is not more than one-sixth of the 
whole number. The result is made known, 
and is regarded as satisfactory and decisive. 
Among all devices for settling great ques- 
tions between ourselves and our opponents 
this seems to have special advantages. It 
escapes all the difficulties connected with 
judicia] trials. It gives the possibility of 
choosing, according to our own wisdom 
and will, the persons who are to pass the 
judgment. It makes the brief letters of in- 
dividuals (a score or a hundred in number), 
addressed to a newspaper whose opinions 
and advocacy of them are well known, the 
formal declaration of the sentiment of the 
denomination. The introduction of such an 
arrangement in ordinary cases may prove 
useful in centralizing and purifying the 
Congregational system. 

2. The second of these measure was to 
use that semi-organ of the Congregational 
churches, The Congregational Quarterly, for 
the accomplishment of the same end. Its 
editorial articles mere made to attack the 
enemy, whose onset and numbers had been 
described in such alarming language. A 
formal declaration was issued, which was, 
in substance, that an unearthing of the new 
and hidden heresies had been for some time 
desired, and that The Quarterly was now to 
defend the truth. A list of those ministers 
who had left the denomination was pub- 
lished, apparently with much satisfaction; 
as if the dangers of heretical doctrine were 
to be diminished in proportion as the num- 
bers of the ministry should be lessened. 
The singular phenomenon was presented of 
a periodical whose vital breath was depend- 
ent, as the result hus shown, on the contri- 
butions of the whole denomination for the 
publishing of its minutes engaged in a 
deliberate and confessed effort to drive out 
of fellowship a part of the denomination. 
Articles of great earnestness appeared in 
successive numbers, which protested against 
any deviations from the views of former 
generations. In one of these articles, which 
expressed grave dissatisfaction with the 
defense made by one of the prominent 
advocates of the main doctrine in contro- 
versy the wish was expressed, with impas- 
sioned rhetoric, that, for a single hour even, 
a grand man of the last generation, Dr. N. 
W. Taylor, might return, to give a turmpet- 
toned utterance to the truth.. A curious 
instance this, by the way, as showing how 
the men who are deemed heretics by theo- 
logical combatants in one period are held 
up as truly Orthodox in the next. We still 
build, like the old Jews, the sepulchers of 
the prophets whom our fathers killed. This 
warfare of Zhe Quarterly was going on 
vigorously, and apparently much to the 
satisfaction of the promoters of the present 
movement, when suddenly it was an- 
nounced that (though the denomination had 
survived the attack unbroken) the periodical 
itself was in a moribund condition, and, 
soon after, that it was dead. We who are 
outside of the excitement looked at one 
another with some wonder at what was 
coming to pass; but no one could tell pre- 
cisely what it all signified. 


8. The third measure adopted, however, 
soon explained the remarkable fact. The 
Quarterly had been only a semi-organ, and 
the denomination must have an official pub- 
lication, a real organ, issued under the aus- 
pices of the great National Council. That 
Council, accordingly, as held in Detroit, had 
been induced to appoint a committee of 
publication, to whom should be intrusted 
the publishing of the minutes or statistics of 
the churches. This committee were to be 
paid for the expense thus incurred by a sort 
of voluntary assessment on the churches, 
and thus were to make a denominational 
Year Book. We now find that in this book 
the committee have decided to publish 
essays on Congregationalism, written by 
gentlemen whom they may themselves 
select, which, by reason of being inserted in 
the book, shall gain all the force that is pos- 
sible to be thus given them as authoritative 
expositions of the system of polity and doc- 
trine. Two of the committee thus ap- 
pointed, who are to become in this‘way the 
expounders of the system by their own 
choice of writers, have been in former 
years more or less associated with the chief 
editor of The Quarterly in carrying on his | 





work, One of them has ebtitinued ta bé ad 








until recently. But they have felt the im- 
portance or the necessity of something new; 
and consequently he and his periodical are 
left behind, as adapted to less dangerous 
times. His friends will generally sympa- 
thize with him in his farewell address to his 
readers, and will think it unfortunate, to 
say the least, that he should be thus re- 
moved from his post, when he has been 
doing such earnest work. But he and they 
may console themselves with the thought 
that the new plan is clearly in the interests 
of pure Orthodoxy. We are now to have 
a Year Book, published by the Ngtional 
Council, in which statements as to what 
Orthodoxy is and what constitutes the 
slightest deviation from the faith of the 
fathers shall be subject to the determina- 
tion of a small committee, of which his two 
former associates are the most prominent 
and influential members. Did not the in- 
terests of the churches require that this 
great matter should not be left toa mere 
quarterly periodical? And what better ar- 
rangement could possibly be devised, in the 
interest of the promoters of the present ex- 
citement, than such a publication of author- 
itative statements by gentlemen of their own 
party? The new centralized Congregation- 
alism will certainly bea safe and wisely- 
planned system. 


4. The fourth measure to be mentioned 
was the inducing the College and Education 
Society to address what was described as ‘‘a 
cautionary word” with reference to ‘‘the 
widespread agitation” to all the young 
men on the Society’s lists as beneficiaries. 
In this cautionary address it was stated to 
every student of theology that, if he had 
adopted or if he found himself inclined to 
adopt views and opinions not in accordance 
with the faith of the fathers, he could not be 
further aided in his education by the funds 
of the Society. The doctrines specified were 
the Atonement, endless future punishment, 
and other kindred doctrines. What the 
faith of the fathers and of the old New En- 
gland churches was the address did not 
specify; but it was clearly implied that they 
were those the supposed deviation from 
which had occasioned the ‘‘ widespread ag- 
itation.” This action, which was adopted 
at a meeting of the directors in Boston, and 
not by the Society itself or by those con- 
tributing to its funds, was a device clearly 
fitted to meet the first beginnings of heresies 
and deviations and put them outside of the 
denomination. Not merely the young man 
who had already committed himself to views 
opposed to those which the fathers held, 
but those who at any stage of their educa- 
tion found themselves inclined to deviate 
from the fathers’ opinions, were at ence to 
be called upon to give up the Society’s aid. 
Of the wisdom of such action, or its tend- 
ency to suppress doubts, or its adaptation to 
make the student of theology of the Congre- 
gational order honest and unfettered investi- 
gators as to the teaching of the Scriptures it 
is not necessary here to speak. This ques- 
tion isone respecting which there may be dif- 
ferences of opinion. But that it is what may 
be called a fundamental way of extirpating 
anything which the fathers did not happen to 
think of can scarcely be doubted. All 
young men preparing for the ministry, ex- 
cept those who do not need the Society’s 
assistance, can be cut off immediately when 
even their inclinations turn in the wrong 
direction; and thus the ministry must soon 
be purified. The causes of alarm in the 
present will speedily be removed; for in a 
few years the hearts of all the ministers 
will be turned toward the fathers, with 
here and there a possible exception of one 
who never asked help from this Society, or 
one who found himself unable to determine 
whether the only fathers to be respected 
held the Old School or the New School 
doctrine of the Atonement, It has been 
stated, we think officially, that the directors 
of the Society, as the result of their address, 
discovered but one man among the three 
hundred or more on their lists who had even 
any inclination toward departing from the 
old views. If so, several reflections might 
naturally be awakened in the mind. One 
is whether this fact has not some bearing 
on the question as to the necessity or the 
groundlessness of this ‘‘ widespread agita- 
tion.” 

5. The next measure was the Vermont 
Resolution. This proposes to declare, by 
vote of the general confereticé or associathn’ 
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of the state, that to be a Congregational | neighborhood within which the suspected | CO-OPERATIVE SAVINGS BANKS AS 


minister implies the holding the faith of the 
fathers without alteration; and that any 
one who continues in the Congregational 
ministry after he has deviated from the old 
statements of the doctrines does what is 
inconsistent with honesty and Christian 
character. It is evident that this resolution 
is (not that its authors had this in mind) 
supplementary to the action taken by the 
directors (i. e., those of. them who were 
present at the meeting in April) of the 
American Education Society. As that 
action struck directly at the first appear- 
ance of doubts in the young men preparing 
for the ministry, so this resolution strikes 
at those already in the work of the ministry 
who think there may be a different signifi- 
cance in some of the doctrines from what the 
fathers thought or that the old statements 
may beheld with some modification, The 
plan, if we may so describe it, isa complete 
one, when the two parts are taken together; 
and if it should be introduced in every state 
where Congregationalism exists, and should 
work successfully, the Orthodoxy of its 
originators and advocates would doubtless 
be vindicated. If it should work success- 
fully! But we learn, through The Advance 
and from different sources, that the Resolu- 
tion is meeting serious opposition already 
from prominent clergymen in Vermont, 
whose Orthodoxy is undoubted; that the 
important word (so far as the fathers are 
concerned) ‘‘historic” faith will undoubtedly 
be changed to the conveniently broad one, 
Hvangelical; and that the part of the Resolu- 
tion which speaks of inconsistency with 
honest and Christian character will be re- 
jected. This looks as if the plan would not 
be successful; or, at least, as if there would 
be strong opposition to it. The Resolution 
itself has been remarked upon sufficiently 
in your own editorials; but a single sugges- 
tion may here be offered. Supposing the 
plan should be adopted by a vote of 100 to 85. 
What probability is there that it would have 
any effect? It would remain, like so many 
other deliverances of ecclesiastical bodies, a 
mere record on the books of the General 
Conference and would be very soon forgot- 
ten by everybody. Moreover, the question 
will occur again: What is the “ historic 
faith” of the fathers? Is it that faith as 
held by the fathers from whom all New En- 
gland theologians, with few exceptions, now 
deviate? or is it with those faithful few? 
Is the true interpretation of the Standards 
that of Dr. A. or Dr. B.? The plan is com- 
plete and perfect, no doubt, if the origin- 
atorsof the Resolution have absolute power; 
but in Congregationalism this power {s un- 
happily wanting, and the opinion of one 
hundred men against eighty-five does not 
determine questions of moral honesty or 
drive ministers out of our denomination. 
There is an individuality and independency 
in our system, which, somehow or other, 
will manifest itself. The system docs not 
centralize easily. The opposition already 
appearing in Vermont is what will always 
appear when the governmental élement un- 
dertakes to assert itself too strongly. 


7. Finally there appears a series of articles 
in The Congregationalist from the distin- 
guished president of Dartmouth College, 
which set forth in the most earnest manner 
the dangers of the hour, and the remedies 
which must be applied. The cases of minis- 
ters who, notwithstanding the action of 
councils in one place, have found settle- 
ments elsewhere, of some who have been 
strongly suspected of error, and of one who 
was recommended for an office in a theo- 
logical seminary, but was discovered to be 
in doubt respecting an important doctrine, 
are cited. The necessity of some safeguard 
is insisted upon, and the one which ought 
to be provided is described. It may be sup- 
posed that this writer’s views are those 
which the gentlemen in sympathy with him 
hold. It is certainly interesting to notice 
what they are. The means of properly dis- 
ciplining ministers and purifying from 
heresy the existing ministry seem to be two- 

fold. First, as a council examines, approves, 

and extends the fellowship of the churches 
to a candidate for the pastoral office, it must 
be placed within the power of a council to 
disapprove and to withdraw fellowship. It 
is not necessary that this disapproving coun- 
cil should be the same one with that which 
approved. Nor nted any church of the 
origina) council, nor even any church of the 
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minister lives, be a mover in the matter, in 
order to invoke such an investigating body. 
Any church—the church in Dartmouth 
College, for example, if there be one there— 
may become a general prosecutor; may take 
upon itself to propose to another church, 
however remote, to call a council for the 
examination of charges against its pastor’s 
orthodoxy; and, if that other church re- 
fuses, may, we suppose, call an ex parte 
council for the same purpose. There are 
many eminent persons in the denomi- 
nation who do not think this mode of 
proceeding is in accordance with Con- 
gregationalism, or with any proper sys- 
tem of government. But it is our object here 
only to state what itis. It is not enough by 
itself, however, to satisfy the advocates of 
the new centralized Congregationalism. Ac- 
cordingly, the writer alluded to suggests, 
secondly, that the National Council should 
consider the expediency of investing some 
committee with functions carefully guarded, 
who shall ‘‘secure and facilitate the neces- 
sary action.” There is to be a committee, 
then, for dealing with clergymen suspected 
of heresy who are upheld by their churches, 
This committee, appointed by the National 
Conncil, will be a kind of investigator-gen- 
eral, before whom all ministers inclined to 
deviate from the so-called views of the 
fathers are in danger of being summoned, 
and by reason of whose existence, therefore, 
all such ministers will be in a becoming and 
continual apprehension. If heresy had not 
existed in former times, in spite of commit- 
tees of inquisition, one could not doubt that 
this provision would be effectual against it 
in the Congregational churches, Certainly, 
if centralization is the thing desired, no de- 
vice for securing it could be more admirable 
than this. The National Council, which, 
according to the theory of Congregational- 
ism, has no authority whatever, assumes to 
itself, on this plan, the power of making 
rules by which the churches shall be gov- 
erned, and even of appointing a committee 
who may bring to trial any pastor in any 
section of the country. The prominent 
gentleman who suggests this method of pro- 
cedure thinks that our denomination, with- 
out something of this sort, will become 
‘an astonishment aud a proverb and a by- 
word.” ‘To many, on the other hand—and 
we think a large majority of our ministry— 
the adoption of it will make the Congrega- 
tionalism of our fathers a thing no longer 
existing. How far these promoters of the 
present widespread agitation are turning 
aside from “‘ the faith of the fathers” in the 
matter of church government is indicated 
by the suggestion of such powers as within 
the province of the National Council. 

To complete the object desired by them, 
we can conceive of but one further measure, 
and that is the appointment by the National 
Council of another committee, who shal} 
search out all suspicions and bring them to 
the surface, so that a minister who even 
begins to question some statement or inter- 
pretation of the doctrines may be imme- 
diately brought to the notice of the other 
committee, already proposed, and thus may 
himself and his heresy together be extin- 
guished at once. With such an arrange- 
ment, giving completeness to all the others, 
we may see such a Congiegationalism as 
will adapt itself to the dangers and necessi- 
ties of the times. The unfortunate circum. 
stance in the case, however, is that the 
remedies proposed will kill the patient, if 
he accepts them. As our churches still re- 
tain some understanding of what the vital 
force of their own system consists in, they 
will probably decline the medicines, and the 
system will thus, by reason of its own vigor, 
survive when the doctors have passed a 





‘“WovuLp you mind readin’ this for me, 
sir? © can’t read myself.” It was a snow- 
shoveler on Walnut Street that spoke, as he 





handed over an envelope, enclosing a telegram, 
which read: ‘Nashville, January 9th, 1879, I 
will arrive at Louisville by the three o’clock 
train this evening. Jerry A. Taft.” “Will you 
read it again, sir?” asked the snow-shoveler. 
It was read again. “ You say ft’s signed Jerry 
A. Taft.” “That was the name.” “Please 
reall it Otice midre.” His réquest was complied 
with, “It straight along—just them 
ere words, witheu 4 hitchim’ or stamblin’ ?’’ 
“Just that way.’ ‘It can’t be yor then. It 
can’t be Jerry,” he mused. “Jerry 
say that maby words without stutterin’ all to 





places to save his life. Some fellow's tryin’ to 
oo] me; but I’m too smart for him, I am.” 
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(Delivered tn Tremont Temple, Boston, Feb. 10th.) 
PRELUDE.—THE SALE OF WOMEN IN ALASKA. 


ALAsKa is under the direct control of Con- 
gress, and yet women are sold there into slavery 
and other conditions to which death is prefer- 
able. The Alaska mother not infrequently takes 
her female infant into the fields, and fille ite 
mouth with grass and leaves it to die, and just- 
ifies herself by saying before God that she wishes 
she had been treated in the sume way. Alaska, 
as most of us may have pictured it to ourselves, 
is so cold that it can have no interest to us and 
no importance to the nation. Mr. Dall, of 
Boston, who has written the standard work on 
Alaska, tells us that on half the coast of the 
territory the thermometer never has been 
known to fall below zero. He thinks no polar 
bear ever came within a thousand miles of 
Sitka.—(Dall, ‘‘Alaska,” p. 242.) Mr. Sumner 
was accustomed to cite the experience of nav- 
igators who would moor their barks along the 
Alaskan shore and through the whole winter 
never find the ice strong enough to make a 
bridge from their vessels to the land. 

The isotherm of 50° of average annual tem- 
perature runs through Sitka. It passes also 
through Lake Superior and Quebec. Captain 
Cook, who one hundred years ago last year saw 
and named Mt. St. Elias, said that cattle might 
subsist in Oonalaska all the year round without 
being housed. The mean temperature of win- 
ter in Alaska, as estimated by the Smithsonian 
Institution, is $2.30°, while that of summer is 

53.37°. The Washington winter is 33.57°, and 
the Washington summer 73.07°. The winters of 
Alaska do not differ much from those of Wash- 
ington, although the summers are colder. 
The winter of Sitka is milder than that of St. 
Petersburg or Berlin or Boston. (Compare 
Sumner’s Works, Vol. XI, p. 281, with Dall, 
“ Alaska,”’ p. 487.) On the Upper Yukon in 
midsummer the thermometer sometimes stands 
at 112 degrees, and the traveler blesses the 
transient coolness of the midnight air. 

The westernmost territory of the United 
States Hes further beyond San Francisco to- 
ward the sunset than the easternmost does on 
this side toward the suurise. As Guyot has 
said, San Francisco {s the middle city in the 
United States. Take the meridian line run- 
ping through San Francisco, and follow it north- 
ward toa point on the same parallel with the 
Island of Atton, in the Aleutian Archipelago. 
Measure the distance from this meridian west- 
ward to that island (illustrating on Berghaus’s 
Chart of the World), and you will find it greater 
than that from the same meridian eastward to 
the Bay of Fundy. The Island of Atton, which 
belongs to the United States, is further toward 
the sunset beyond San Francisco than the coast 
of Maine is toward the sunrise. When this morn- 
ing I covered Alaska on my globe, and then 
plucked up the screen, which had its four cor- 
ners at Mt. St. Elias, and on the Arctic Ocean, 
and at Behring’s Straits, and at the Island of 
Atton, and put down the screen upon the 
United States, 1 found all our Union covered 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Caro- 
linas and Alabama. Take what there is of the 
United States east of the Mississippi and cut 
off the Gulf States, and all that is lett is no 
larger than this territory of Alusl*1. 

ln 1872 Alaska was annexed to Washivngiou 
Territory, for governmental purposes, as a 
county. Its officers are appointed at Washing- 
ton, and it is to their misrule that this audience 
is requested to direct its blistering attention. 
Your Charles Sumner had no views of a grand- 
floquent sort concerning Alaska Your Seward 
estimated correctly the importance of this 
region, and so did the nation, when, under his 
lead, the Government paid for it more than 
seven million dollars. The Pacific Coast 
is singularly destitute of harbors It can 
no longer be said, now that we possess Alaska, 
that three gunboats can blockade our whole 
Pacitic seaboard. ‘The natural route to China 
and Japan, after the completion of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, will be through the North 
Pacific. From San Francisco to Hong Kong by 
the way of Honolulu the distance is 7,140 
miles; but by the way of the Aleutian Isles 
only 6,060. 

You will pardon me if I call attention to the 
reasons why Alaska is so warm. Everybody 








understands that the continents are tally-ho 
coaches driving toward the sunrise, and that 
the wind blows in the faces of those who sit on 
the front seats of coaches. The wind that 
bore Columbus across the Atlantic and Mazel- 
lan across the Pacific blows fn the faces of the 
tally ho eoaches of the continents out 
of the'stmeet tnto the sunrise. As the e- 
winds in the Tropics blow from east to west at 
8 speed often reaching fifteen or eighteen miles 
au hour, they produce a current ip the ocean 
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moving in the same direction across the trop- 
{eal zone. When that current strikes the east 
side of @ continent {ft divides, and part goes 
north and part south. As'the portion moving 
toward the Pole flows away from the Tropics, it, 
of course, reaches a part of the earth moving 
with less rapidity than thet from which it 
came. Everybody sees that the, Equator must 
revolve with far greater rapidity, than the 
Arctic Circle, simply because it is larger and 
must turn around in the same time. The 
motion of the earth decreases from the Equator 
to the Pole. As the warm current passes from 
the Equator to the North Sea in our Atlantic 
Basin, it is constantly transferring iteelf to 
parallels that move less rapidly than those 
which it left at its Jast place of departare. The 
water does not at once lose the speed of eastern 
motion it had nearer the Equator, and so slips 
eastward faster than the northern water it 
meets. Thus arises a trarslation of a great 
body of water toward the sunrise. In this way 
originates the Gulf Current, the cause of which 
was @ mystery for ages. 80 in the Pacific 
Ocean, under the sweep of the trade-winds and 
the influence of the difference of temperature 
between the torrid and the northern waters, 
there is produced an enormous equatorial 
current, moving from east to west. On 
reaching the Asiatic coast and islanda, a part of 
this vast stream goes north and a part south. 
The portion which goes north {s, of course, al- 
ways dropping into latitudes where the motion 
of the earth is less rapid; and, therefore, 
there is a translation of the waters toward 
America. Thus springs up a gulf current in 
the Pacific.—(Guyot, “ Physical Geography,”’ 
p. 65.) It pours out of the East Indies, as ours 
does out of the West Indies. It laves the coast 
of China and Japan, as ours does that of Ameri- 
ca. Itis called the Japan Current or Black 
Water, and further on it hasthe name of the 
North Pacific Current. It divides at the west- 
ernmost end of the Aleutian Islands. A part 
of it runs through Behring’s Straits. That is the 
reason why ice never drifts through those 
Straits into the Pacific, and why the transit for 
steamers between China and the United States 
is likely to be free from icebergs. The larger 
part of the current goes south of the Aleutian 
Archipelego, and strikes our continent first on 
the coast of Alaska. As the Gulf Current 
warms England, so does the North Pacific Cur- 
rent warm Alaska and Oregon. But the At- 
lantic is more open to the Arctic Sea than the 
Pacific is, and so the latter current is less cooled 
by cold water from the north than the former. 
The climate of Alaska is so wet that you ean- 
not burn the forests on the mountain-sides near 
Sitka. Naturally enough, the trees of the re- 
gion attain a gigantic aize, Some of you have 
put your hand on the Alaskan canoe exhibited 
in the collection of curious,objects at Philadel- 
phia in our Centennial. The boat that I saw 
there was fifty or sixty feet long, and made of a 
single tree, and it was said to be capable of 
carrying sixty or seventy men. Travelers tell 
us that sometimes trees in Alaska are cut down 
out of which boats can be made Jarge enough 
to carry one hundred men. ¥ou find a sound 
tree, cut it down, hollow it, then fill ft with 
water, put canvas over the structure, and make 
the water boil by throwing in hot stones. That 
softens the wood. Then you spread apart the 
sides, and produce @ form of beautiful sym- 
metry, and this you coostract the famous 
Alaskan canoe. 

“Lo! to the wintry winds 

Cold on hig miduight wateb thé breezes blow 

From wastes that slumber tn. snow, 

And waft across the waves’ tumultuous rear 

The wols's long howl from Oanalagha’s shore." 

—CAMPBELL, “ Pleasures of Hope.” 

The wetness of Alaska produces not only fat 
forests, but a great river system. The Yukon 
stream, which we rarely notice, has more water 
in it than the Mississippi. It is not as long as 
the Mississippiand the Missonsiteken.tegether, 
and yet it is 2,000 mfles long and is navigable 
for 1,500 miles from its mouth. In portions of 
its lower course it is so wide that one of its 
banks cannot be seen from the other. It freezes 
in October and opens in May. 

The warm Pacific Current, striking against the 

half-arctic shore, produces abundant fogs and 
ruins. The Alaskan climate is that of North- 
ern Scotland—very wet, sometimes frosty ; but, 
on the whole, not such as to clasp the forest in 
any deadly embrace nor to destroy pasturage. 
1 am not.recommending Alaska, however, as ap 
agricultural region. The monay. obtained. ip 
the seal-fur trade among the islands along the 
Alaskan coast is more in amonnt the in- 
terest on the sum we paid for A shal- 
low sea skirts the Aleutian 
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coal and copper in this gnarled, dripping land. 
The forests, the fisheries, and the mines have 
already attracted to Alaska a hardy population. 
The fur trade is a copious source of wealth. It 
is more than possible that the fisheries may be 
.as important as those of our eastern coast have 
‘been as a nursery for the American marine. 

What is the moral condition of Alaska? Its 
‘religious wants were not neglected by Russi-. 
‘How have they been met by the United States ? 
The Russian Greek Church had a' chapel, sev- 
eral schools, a seminary, seven missionary dis- 
tricts, eleven priests, and sixteen deacons in 
Alaska. The American Church finds it hard to 
raise the pittance needed to maintain two or 
three teachers there at this hour. Not long 
ago out of a school managed by an American 
lady in Alaska a white man captured a girl, 
and, when the mother of the girl exhibited her 
willingness to sell her for twenty blankets, the 
teacher interferred ; but the parents insisted on 
removing the pupil from school, and dragged 
her down to the river and told her she must 
take her place in the canoe. The girl drew 
back and said: ‘‘ You may kill me. I shall not 
leave my teacher.” And yet you lcave that 
teacher in want of food and shelter, and thus 
leave hundreds of these pupils (they number 
nearly hundreds now) to be drawn back into 
paganism, and drawn down from paganism 
into something yet more horrible. The Rus- 
sian Fur Company sent $6,000 a year to support 
Christian missions in Alaska; and there were 
other sources of income there, such that $10,000 
a year came from Russia and the Greek Church 
into this territory for educational and religious 
enterprises. After Russia left the territory, the 
benevolent schemes of the Greek Church came 
into our hands as a sacred trust. General 
Howard, sent by our Government to investigate 
the religious condition of the territory, made a 
powerful appeal to the nation to send teachers 
and missionaries to Alaska. Roman Catholics 
‘nave endeavored to take possession of the 
verritory. I believe, however, that, all told, 
there {s not more than the sum of $3,000 In 
‘all going to Alaska now to promote the relig- 
ious interests of the territory. We are three 
times more penurious toward Alaska than 
Russia was under the Greek Church.—(See docu- 
ments by the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., mis- 
sionary in Alaska and editor of the Rocky 
Mountain Presbyterian, Denver, Colorado.) I 
read of a chief forty-five years old coming from 
the interior, the other day, to school, and say- 
ing: ‘Teach me the English language, that I 
may read the Bible. You teach these tribes 
uearer the coast; but my people in the interior 
are dark, dark, and iu a little time they will all 
die, and they will go down, down, dark.” And 
the strong savage burst into tears, asking only 
for a little light to lead his tribe out of witch- 
craft, sorcery, the burning of widows, the 
maiming of the aged, the killing of decrepit 
parents, and all the barbarisms, down to canibal- 
ism, that belong yet to some of the descendants 
of the Eskimo and Indian tribes in Alaska. 
The worst tribe in the territory is made up of 
unprincipled white men among the miners. 
There are about 70,000 Indians in Alaska, and 
about 30,000 whites and half-breeds. We are 
not increasing the numbers of the schools; but 
we are of the population and of the half-breeds. 

Charles Sumner’s ghost stands on the Pacific 
Coast, and from under the shadows of Mt. &t. 
Elias points out to us that in Alaska we have 
the key to the Northern Pacific. Seward’s spirit 
hovers along the Aleutian Islands, looking upon 
us through the smoke of the ten volcanoes 
that there belch their fire and ashes toward the 
sky. John Eliot, through the clear northern 
azure, spreads his hands above the men of the 
Yukon. When I turn that way, I see behind 
these historic spirits the angel that appeared to 
one of old, and said: ‘Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us.” [Applause.] 





Toe Lecture. 


Magna Charta and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence came from workingmen’s societies, 
organized for self-help ; that is, from the guilds 
of the cities of Northern Italy and of the Han- 
seatic League, The pierced right hand of the 
founder of Christianity drew the crusades to 
the East. The ports of Venice and of Genoa 
Were filled with clamorous multitudes, who 
brought wealth to the merchants and the work- 
ing-people of these towns. The real cause of 
the cial supremacy of Venice was in 
her municipal self-rule, and the cause of 
that self-rule was in her guilds and in the 
Vigor which increasing wealth gave to her 
merchants and citizens through self-help; and 
the increasing wealth came from the cru- 
sades, and the crusades from the attraction of 
the Holy Sepulcher. In the crusades the 
Pierced right hand of Christ put the ballot into 
the palm of the modern ages. Of course, the 
contest was a long one. Municipal freedom 
began the career of democracy in the modern 
world, and municipal freedom itself began in 
the guilis of workingmen. The Hanseatic 
League and the cities of Northern Italy bought 
Privileges from aristocrats. Little by little the 
vuilds became strong enough to hold their 



















heads aloft in cities, even while kings threatened 
and aristocrats moved as surly, sweeping storms 
above the homes of the middle classes and the 
poor. At last King John had Magna Charta 
wrenched from him—partly by aristocrats, I 
grant; and yet there never would have been 
power in the aristocracy of England to have 
obtained Magna Charta but for the strength of 
municipal freedom, itself depending on the 
strength of workingmen’s guilds. 


You think that the obscure organizations 
which I am to discuss this morning are not im- 
portant signs of the times; but when I look 
back to Venice and Genoa and the cities of 
Holland, I take instruction from history, and 
come to the conclusion that there is nothing 
much more significant than the brooding of the 
spirit of Christianity upon the masses, and their 
inspiration to self-help, industrially, socially, 
and politically. Asin the past, workingmen’s or- 
ganizations for self-help have, under the power 
of Christianity, changed the course of history, 
so in the future it may be that the organization 
of self-help among the masses is to give a new 
coloring, if not a new shape, to the industrial 
world. 

Here I am, let us suppose, with nothing but 
my hands and head and health with which to 
support a family. It may be I am an operative. 
Perhaps I am asmall trader. Iswigh tq borrow 
money enough to build a housé, a to enlarge 
my stock intrade. I goto the banks, and say 
that I will give my note for $500; but the banks 
tell me that, although I may be an honest man 
and a skillful workman, still it is very uncertain 
whether my skill will be employed, or whether 
I shall have steady business, if! am a small 
trader. Thus I find that I cannot give security 
for aloan, and Iam crippled. If I could bor- 
row a little money, I could start in trade in such 
away asto turn my stock, and perhaps in a 
year or two have an independent business. 
Without the necessary capital, I am weak ; and 
especially so {n competition with great firms, 
that count their capital by millions. I am an 
operative, and should be very glad to build a 
house and own it; but, as I have no capital ex- 
cept my physical powers, and cannot give any 
security except the prospect that I shall get 
work, when I stand alone, nobody will trust me, 
even if I have a good reputation and even if my 
health continues. Here are corporations with 
millions behind them running factories, and I 
am but one man. IfI start a private business 
of my own, instantly some gigantic competition 
comes into collision with it. Sometimes these 
great corporations have to suspend business ; 
and even if I am employed by a corporation I 
may yet be thrown out of work. So, while I 
stand here a sma!) trader, or a respectable op- 
erative, and stand alone, I cannot borrow 
much. I have labor; but I have neither capital 
nor credit. 

There are three great commercial powers in 
the world—labor, capital, credit The working- 
man has the first of these. How can he get the 
others? Thie !s the most important question in 
modern industrial discussions 

I go to my neighbors and say: ‘‘ What if we 
become jointly and severally responsible for the 
money either of us wants to borrow. Cannot 
we do something? We are all small traders. 
What if we and several operatives and me- 
chanics unite and make ourselves responsible 
in a body for the money that we may individ- 
ually need. Such an arrangement would help 
us to credit. Perhaps we could get a hearing 
with the banks and capitalists, and be able to 
start our smal] enterprises, and maintain them 


schemes that are our rivals."’ 


Well, but my neighbors have their heads in 
their household affairs. It is hard to get a 
hearing on a new scheme, and I am but a work- 
ingman. Nobody thinksI am wise It is hard 
to get attention ; and when you have obtained 
the attention of the public,as Gladstone says, 
you have only lifted a drowsy man out of 
sleep. He is perpetually dropping back upon 
his pillow. It is avery hard thing to get atten- 
tion when you have all the public facilities ; but 
when you are only a workingman, an operative, 
how are you to bring your schemes before the 
public and secure any large success of co-oper 
ation? 

In spite of discouragement, however, I, as an 
operative, keep on thinking concerning this 
matter. Tread about it. At last I ascertain, 
what I ought to have known at first, that there 
are now in Germany nearly thirty years of ex- 
perience behind co-operative societies of the 
very sort I wish to found. The attention of the 
most learned nation on the globe has been 
caught, has been held, and the attention of its 
government has been held, the attention of 
capital has been held to this very theme of co- 
operative savings-banks ever since 1850. This 
intelligence is a God-send to me,and I dwell 
upon it in detail. 

1, Schulze Delitzch’s credit banks were begun 
in 1850. In 1870, aecording to official reports, 
they did a business of more than $300,000,000. 
The number of co-operating workingmen con- 





nected with these associations in Germany is 
more than a million. 
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occasioually in competition with these gigantic 








2. The fundamental principle of these Ger- 
man co-operative savings and loan associations 
is that it is unworthy of a man to ask help as 
long as he has power to help himself, and that 
the laborers who desire capital and credit can 
obtain them by co-operation or self-help better 
than by state-help. 

Let the sand-lots listen! Let socialistic 
mercenaries, with joints in extra numbers in 
every limb; let philanthropic paupers, who 
would have the state lift the masses into all 
their business enterprises and sustain them 
there, attend to the voice of experience as 
uttered by no dreamer, but by Schulze Delitzsch, 
a deadly opponent of Lassalle, the agitator, 
who always insisted on state-help and nothing 
else. 

8. Joint and several responsibility of the as- 
sociated workingmen is the basis on which 
credit is asked. The German co-operative banks 
founded by Schulze Delitzsch are organized on 
the principle of unlimited responsibility of the 
co-operators for the debts of the society to 
which they belong. All are for each and each 
is for all. 

My college class had for its motto Zkasto sum- 
makoi pantes—‘‘All the allies of each”; and Ido 
not know but we obtained it from these German 
co-operative banks. 

4. Every member must give proof, before his 
admission, that he is solvent. 

5. Each member must become a shareholders. 

6. A share is a sum easily within the reach of 
economical workingmen. Sometimes a share 
is only $200, 

7. It may be paid by installments. 

8. No dividend can be drawn on it until it is 
paid in full. 

9. Profits due on partly-paid shares are added 
to the portion paid until the share is matured ; 
that is, paid in full. 

10. Only members of the society can partici- 
pate in its profits; and so in proportion to the 
chance of gain is the risk of loss. 

11. The number of members {fs unlimited. 
Entrance and exit occur under easily-fulfilled 
conditions. 

If there were an exclusive arrangement for 
the entrance to these savings and loan associa- 
tions, they would become aristocratic in a short 
time; but the doors stands open, and the Ger- 
man law compels them to continue open. Who- 
ever can meet these easy conditions is admitted. 
There is no tyranny in the regulations concern- 
ing exit, and nothing aristocratic in those con- 
cerning admission. 

12, A reserve fund is formed from entrance 
fees and a percentage of the net profits. 

13. Liability for deficits falls first on the re- 
serve fund, then on the paid capital of the 
society, and lastly on the private property of 
the members. 

14. The People’s Bank is an association of 
persons, and not merely an association of capi- 
tal, and so differs from a joint-stock society. 


What is the difference between a joint-stock 
company and one of these co-operative banks ? 
Why, in a joint-stock company only the capital 
put in is responsible for any losses that may 
occur in the course of business; but in one of 
these co-operative banks not only is the capital 
put in responsible, not only is the reserved fund 
made up from the entrance fees of members 
responsible, but the private property of the 
members is responsible also. Suppose that a 
society for co-operative credit wants to borrow 
money. Do you think the banks will give it any 
attention? Will the society be able to offer 
security? One of the associated workingmen 
taken alone is worth no more as security than I 
was when I started in my discussion of this 
theme; but all of them taken together, with 
their small properties used fn one solid mass as 
security, are able to obtain credit. 

Well, you say, what if they are able? What 





is the importance of that fact in the world? 
How is it that in modern discussion of philan- 
thropic enterprises such emphasis is laid on this 
ability of average workingmen to get large 
credit? Why, if they can obtain funds by the 
use of societies of credit, how do you know but 
they may have the ability by and by to manage 
societies of production? Co-operative societies 
of credit lie at the basis of co-operative societies 
of consumption, and these at the basis of co- 
operative societies of production, and God 
knows what reform might not stand on the 
pedestal of these three blocks of granite, if only 
we can make the foundation-stone firm! 


15. Thus associatéd, workingmen can borrow 
money of the capitalists. The solidarity of the 
comoperators makes each one of them worthy of 
credit. 

16. The share capital is supplemented by 
loans contracted in the open market. 

In Germany the people’s co-operative banks 
are able to gointo the open market and bor- 
row money in large loans, as well as any other 
banks. The historic certainty is that there is 
no other class of banks in Germany that does 
as much business to day as these co-operative 
savings and loan associations among working- 
men. Schulze Delitzsch is dead and gone. He 
was only a superior officer of the town of Del- 


ants, and was once in the Prussian Parliament ; 
and yet his philosophy is permeating Germany 
at this hour and is the watchword of the sober 
working class. 


17%. There is still further augmentation of 
share capital in these banks by savings depos- 
its. 

Thus far I have discussed the peoples’ banks 
of Germany only as credit associations; but I 
must now emphasize the fact that they take the 
place of the average savings-banks. - And just 
here I may as well break out of my line of 
propositions, and ask whether the present is not 
a good time to discuss these safe savings-banks, 
when so much public distrust has been sown 
through this commonwealth in regard to our 
American savings-banks that the diminution tn 
the deposits in Massachusetts savings-banks 
alone during the last year was greater than the 
whole amount of deposits In these savings- 
banks twenty years ago. I am not attacking 
our savings-banks ; but the managers of some 
of them have deserved distrust. lf there wére 
a gibbet here, and one or two of the savings- 
banks directors present who have cheated 
orphans and widows, one would like to choke 
the thieves until they are frightened, at least. 
{Laughter and applause.] If there is any in- 
famy in the list of defalcations blacker than 
another, it is the breach of trust in the care of 
the funds the poor widow has gathered from 
her work at midnight with the needle; the 
funds the poor shop-girl has gathered in 
making shirts, twelve of them for thirty- 
six cents; the funds the poor shop-boy 
kas gathered by starving himself, when he 
was not paid enough to cover the cost 
of his board. Your savings-bank receives 
these deposits; and then some light-fingered 
officer hears of a good chance to invest the 
funds; contrary to the rules of the bank. Heis 
convinced that his motives are good—his judg- 
ment may be poor, indeed [laughter] ; but he 
ig so sure that he has an honest heart and is so 
inclined to trust the chances of trade—we must 
risk something or we shall never gain anything 
—that he takes these savings, put into his 
hands for sacred keeping, and invests them, 
not for the purpose of multiplying the funds of 
the widow or of the orphan, but for that of 
taking a large commission privately and stuf- 
fing it into his own purse. The result some- 
times is that the bank bas to suspend, in order 
that a few of these emissaries of Gehenna may 
“try their experiments on Wall Street and State 
Street. [Applause.} It is a fearful sign of the 
times when the poor distrust the savings-banks. 
If the distrust goes much further, the time will 
come—I know it is altogether against the 
fashion to speak of these things—a day will 
arrive when rich men cannot put their money 
into savings-banks and hide it under false pre- 
tenses, and so get it out of the taxable lists. 
{Applause.] It is utter heresy to refer to these 
matters; and yet, as I have no interest in any 
savings-bank, or any other bank in particular, 
I shall be allowed to affirm that the co-opera- 
tive savings-banks, begun by the workingmen 
of Germany, are worthy of imitation even in 
Massachusetts, and in competition with your 
best managed American banks. That states- 
man, Mr. Quincy, who sat on this platform last 
Monday, is now engaged not only in opening a 
co-operative store in Massachusetts, but also in 
founding co-operative savings and loan societies 
on the German plan. 

17. The deposits in the co-operative savings- 
banks are not to be withdrawn without due 
notice. 

18. Funds are lent to members only. 

19. These regulations make it possible for 
workingmen to borrow money enough to con- 
duct building societies and other co-operative 
enterprises. They make possible the success of 
co-operative manufactures an.i production of 
all kinds. 

I hold in my hand an official copy of a Ger- 
man law, signed by the Emperor William and 
Bismarck; and In {t are all the details of legisla- 
tion on which thee. co-operative banks are 
founded. I have here a brief extract from 
Schulze Delitzsch, with which I must trouble ~ 
you, because it is a sumc.ary of the principles 
of these renowned insthutions, now represent- 
ing the industrial mterests of a million anda 
half of workingmen . ss 

“In our associations she principle of self- 
assistance in relation to the necessity for ready 
money in trade and social economy, for those 
who either cannot command at all, or only 
under onerous conditions, the ordinary banking 
facilities, is so bebe > into operation that 

“1, The loan-seckers are themselves papper’. 
ers and managers of the institution established 
for the satisfaction of their credit necessities— 


that is, members of the Advance Association ; 
—_ thereby, risk and profit of the business are 


“2. That myer | transactions, enabled by 
means of the lation, are everywhere ar- 





ranged on a business footing (lending and bor- 
voting): so that bank Interest, according to the 
state of the money market, is assured to the 
creditors from the society treasury, as well as 
to the latter from the borrower. Similarly, a 
proportionate remuneration to officials, such as 
treasurers, for their official labors. 

“3. That either by paying in the full sum at 
once, or very gradually by continual little as- 








flasch, a place of not more than 6,000 inhabit- 


sessmuents upou the members, ‘ business shares’ 
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are formed in the society treasury, in accord- 
ance with the respective amounts of which the 
business profite are divided and allotted to them, 
until reaching the sum originally determined 
upon, whereby, as by stock, one obtains a con- 
tinually increasing special capital for the soci- 
ety business. 

‘4. That, besides, through admission fees of 
members and division of profits, a general fund 
of the society is collected as a reserve, which 
especially serves to cover losses. 

“*5, That the foreign or outside capital which 
may be in addition requisite for the full busi- 
ness working of the society is obtained by bor- 
rowing upon common it, and under the re- 
sponsibility in solido of all the members. 

"6. That, in conclusion, the number of mem- 
bers is unlimited, and admission stands open to 
all who can fulfill the general conditions of the 
constitution ; likewise the exit from the society, 
the latter under the condition of a certain time 
of notice given. 

** Tt will be at once understood that in regard 
to the question of by far the greatest import- 
ance—viz.,the obtaining a sufficient business 
fund for our people’s banks—the afore-pre- 
scribed measures Nos. $ and 5 must go hand in 
hand.’’—(On the German People’s Banks see an 
admirable article in Meyer’s ‘‘ Deutsches Jahr 
Buch,” 1872, pp. 704—715.) 





The Rochdale co-operative stores, the German 
co-operative banks, the multitudes of benefit 
societies among workingmen are not a scheme ; 
they are a growth. I believe in historic results 
that are not planned of man; but brought 
about by the operation of great natural forces. 
The British constitution is such a result. Co- 
operative credit banks are not so much a plan 
of man as a natural growth from the deep new 
sofl of the industrial world, under the sunlight 
of Christianity. 

Go to France, where everything {s or was 
done on paper. Go to France, where Louis 
XIV said: “ 2’ Rtat c'est moi!” Contrast co- 
operation in France under state-help with co- 
operation in Germany under eelf-help. Las- 
salle’s doctrine, in contradistinction to that of 
Schulze Delitzsch, has been brought into activ- 
ity in France, from which, indeed, he learned 
it. He was accustomed to say that the state is 
made up of ninety-six workingmen and four 
capitalists, and that the four capitalists ought 
to enable the ninety-six workingmen to start 
their enterprises, and, therefore, should give 
them credit. It was Lassalle’s doctrine that 
every co-operative institution formed by work- 
ingmen should be nursed by the state and given 
money enough to compete with its rivals. 
What has been the history of that doctrine? 
Self-help! I have exhibited its career in Ger- 
many. State-help! Here are the propositions 
that summarize its career in French industrial 
history : 

1. Co-operation becomes a species of com- 
munism when the state supplies capital to co- 
operative societies. 

2. In February, 1848, the French Government 
organized a large number of national work- 
shops, and voted 3,000,000 francs for their use. 

8. Three-fourths of the societies perished, 
after a brief period. 

Why did they perish? Because the working- 
men had no stimulation comparable with that 
under the other system. They had less stimu- 
lation to industry, they had less to honesty and 
to foresight; and without honesty and foresight 
these institutions all went to wreck. Where 
are the orators of Communism and Socialism 
who clamor for the opening of public work- 
shops, in order to give the poor labor? Where 
are the men who think that state-help should 
stand behind all co-operative enterprises of the 
poor? Let them look at the wrecked French 
governmental workshops, killed by state-help; 
and the German co-operative banks, successful 
through self-help. 

4. The progrese of Socialism and Commun- 
ism was aided by every application of state- 
help to co-operate societies. 

5. The state lost its money and did not bene- 
tit the workingmen. 

6. Only a remnant of the societies, which 
substantially rejected state-help and depended 
on self-help, survived. 

7. There are now at least forty examples of 
successful societies of co-operative production 
in Paris alone ; but they depend on self-help. 

8. Industrial partnerships based on self-help 
are increasingly successful in France. 


How do industrial partnerships differ from 
workingmen’s co-operative societies? The for- 
mer give the workingman a certain percentage 
of the profits of the business in which he labors. 
Bonamy Price says that England does not be- 
lieve in industrial partnerships, because em- 
ployers cannot promise to pay workingmen a 
portion of the profits unless the laborers will be 
responsible for any possible loss. This they 
cannot be, and so England does not believe in 
industrial partnerships. That argument is used 
in the United States against such partnerships. 
But what if by co-operative savings-banks and 
loan associations workingmen should at lest 
become able to say to their employers: ‘‘ We 
will bear our part of the losses in the business 
in which we labor, if you will give us an indus- 
trial partnership with capital in the profits and 
a certain percentage agreed on by arbitration.” 
Then, possibly, they would obtain a hearing. 
Thus, at the bottom of all industria! partner- 
ships, at the basis of all co-operative produc- 
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tion or co-operative societies for sale of the 
most necessary articles of consumption, lies co- 
operative credit. 

As a friend of both rich and poor, I plant my 
feet upon the corner-stone of the institutions 
of Schulze Delitzsch, or co-operation through 
self-help among workingmen. And may God 
bless this foundation of an edifice not yet built, 
but of which every stone may be laid in har- 
mony with the plan shown us on the Mount! 
Not state-help, not forced loans, not irredeem- 
able currency as a source of credit, not politi- 
ca) land, not the abolition of inheritance ; 
but the spirit of Christianity laying the founda- 
tion-stone of self-help and building upon it in- 
dustry, honesty, foresight, among the masses, 
until co-operative credit and co-operative pro- 
duction and industrial partnerships become 
possible and common—this is a slowly rising 
temple of which the completion would be the 
joy of the whole earth! The spirit of Chris- 
tianity will preside over this structure, until 
the summit of the temple will rise as a worship- 
ing spire or tower toward God, with a bell in 
it which may some day speak loud enough to 
drown and hush the voices not only of fleecers 
of the poor and of any tyrants among capital- 
ists, but also of foul-mouthed and shallow de- 
claimers for Socialism and Communism. [(Ap- 
plause. } 








PROTECTION AGAINST DISEASE. 


Tue march of the plague toward Europe, 
and even its reported existence in South Amer- 
ica, again arouses our attention to the study of 


epidemics. We scarcely needed this, for we- 


have not yet finished with the report. of the 
Yellow Fever Commission. Pleuro-pneumonia 
too among cattle is attracting much attention. 
Although shippers will insist that the English 
Government is quite willing to impede importa- 
tion of live stock from America, some of the 
Liverpool cases of the “Ontario” certainly 
raise suspicion of the disease. It is interesting 
sometimes, when an epidemic arrives, to look 
back and see whether there had been warnings. 
The last approach of cholera was fully pre- 
dicted, and its westward march had all the 
regularity, if not the rapidity, of a storm- 
cloud or weather-wave. Two years since Dr. 


4 Radcliffe, of the Local Government Hoard of 


England, included in its report a full account 
of the plague, as then advancing over the 
plains of Asia. Last year’s report bas a contin- 
uation of that article, in which he distinctly 
traces its Mesopotamian history and shows how 
probable it was that it would reach European 
and English shores. He discusses the question 
whether it isa mongrel or pseudo plague, and 
shows the reasons for regarding it as genuine. 
Unlike the yellow fever, ite harvest of death 
is in the winter, and July is its time of abate- 
ment. It attacks chiefly the glandular system, 
and is terrific, both by its suddenness and ite 
great fatality. Already the Russian Govern- 
ment has made its cordon sanitaire of troops, to 
limit the spread. It has come to be well under- 
stood that this and some other communicable 
diseases can be kept within boundaries, even 
when we are not able at once to eradicate 
causes. It was a marked fact in the Texas 
cattle plague that animals following them in 
pasture in the same field would contract the 
disease; while cattle in a field only separated by 
a fence would not suffer. It is, at least, certain 
that much of disease is in the range and the 
duty of prevention, and that our hope is in 
limitation, more than in cure. The report of 
the Yellow Fever Commission shows that our 
money must be expended in the direction of 
preventive measures, if we would avoid the 
more serious disasters of alarming sickness and 
hurried death. 

Three bills are already before our American 
Congress looking to the establishment of a 
National Health Board, whose care shall extend 
to quarantine and to all internal protection. 
Congress is evidently ready for action, although 
it may well be a little confused over plans pro- 
posed. 

The Lamar bill gave such sweeping author- 
ity to a single health viceroy as to make him 
autocrat of every port and a ruler of the land. 

The Withers bill seeks to have first a pro- 
visioual board, composed of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, which should prepare a plan 
for public health administration and secure 
expert advice, before habilitating a bureau. 

The Matthews bill, which thus far seems 
most popular, forms a board of ten members, 
passes over to it the marine hospital service, and 
seeks to combine it with the national health in 
general. The bill deals much with rules as to 
quarantine; but does not overlook the fact 
that all infective and other diseases need lim- 
itation. We hope that the attention of our 
merchants and boards of trade, as well as of 
our local health boards, will be turned to the 
various plans devised, as it is eminently desir 
able that no mistake be made which shall em- 
barrass the interests of national sanitation. 
Outside of quarantine, most of the work fiust 
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be done by states. But a central bureau is | spot was ‘the Mount Nebo, head of the Pisgah, 


valuable to classify and generalize, and may 
be of great service if rightly devised and 
officered. % 

We are daily reminded how much the various 
health interests have become a study for the 
ordinary citizen, and how important it is that 
a general intelligence as to health matters shall 
be promoted. Our daily papers are now dis- 
cussing such matters as public topics. Many 
crude opinions are being uttered. Not unfre- 
quently we see most elaborate directions, from 
those who are not students or practitioners of 
hygiene, whatever else they may be, but who 
think they must throw a little spray over this 
popular wave. The people, in this,as in every new 
science, must avoid hasty conclusions, and even 
for health primers and manuals look to those 
who thus condense great thoughts rather than 
to those who are too elementary themselves. We 
hope ere long to see the day when these studies 
shall be pursued by far greater numbers; and 
society and the people in their homes secure a 
higher standard of physical as well as moral 
and mental excellence, and 80, as well men and 
women, be better prepared to go forth into the 
world and battle for the right. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PAL- 
ESTINE, NEBO, AND PISGAH. 
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BY SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D. D. 


THE position of the cluster of summits which 
Prof. Paine so thoroughly examined, and to 
which he s0 elaborately fitted his theory, 
seems to fulfill in so many respects the condi- 
tions of the Scripture record that there has 
been a disposition to acquiesce in the general 
identification which is claimed for the locality. 
But the impression which that record still con- 
veys, that Pisgah, if it is a proper name, desig- 
nates a mountain-range, of which Nebo was the 
summit, and that to this highest point Moses 
ascended ; the serious doubts which other visit- 
ors, some of them familiar with the colloquial 
Arabic, have felt whether the modern names, 
especially as applied to mountains, rest on any 
authentic tradition ; the doubts on other points 
and on alleged correspondences connected with 
the suggested identification ; the widely varying 
views and impressions which different parties 
have brought from the scene ; the fact that ex- 
perienced explorers in Palestine who have sur- 
veyed the ground, with a full knowledge of all 
the arguments, are not won to the theory—these 
considerations make the question of the abso- 
lute identity both of ‘‘ Mount Nebo”’ and “ the 
Pisgah’ with proposed sites, and their relation 
to each other, a subject demanding further 
elucidation. : 

In the decision of this question there are ele- 
ments in the original record which do not ap- 
pear to have had their just weight. The narra- 
tive reads: ‘‘And Moses went up from the 
plains of Moab, unto the mountains of Nebo, 
to the top of Pisgah [Marg.: The hill], that is 
over against Jericho’’ (Deut. xxxiv, 1). The 
obvious inference is that of this mountain-range, 
or cluster of hights, rosh hap-Pisgah — top of 
the Pisgah, or the hill— designates the peak. 
This inevitable construction Prof. Paine seeks 
to overrule by limiting rosh to the top of a low- 
er hill. To secure this limitation, he changes 
@ preposition in the Received Version, that it 
may read foward, instead of unto, in the passage 
‘“‘unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top of 
Pisgah.” He says: 

‘*Moses went to the summit of Pisgah, el- 
har Nébé, toward Mount Nebo. The preposi- 
tion el denotes direction or tendency ina focal 
sense, and is well rendered ‘toward.’ The des- 
tination of Moses was the top of the hill, rosh 


ha — in the direction of Nebo. He went 
to the latter, but stopped short of ite hight.’’— 
“* Third Statement,"’ p. 69 


The proper meaning of el, above given, is not 
constant, as the Professor must be well aware. 
It is often the equivalent of ad, even to (see Ge- 
senius), and the A. V., which he would correct, 
gives here the natural rendering. In another 
passage the preposition is applied to Pisgah it- 
self, and the latter translation is absolutely re- 
quired: ‘‘ And he brought him to the field of 
Zophim, to the top of Pisgah "—el-rosh hap-Pis- 
gah (Numb. xxxili, 14). The ef must here de- 
note more than “toward,” more than ‘“‘ direc- 
tion or tendency in a local sense.’”” [t can only 
mean fo the very summit. A theory which 
requires the other rendering cannot stand. And 
if in the passage quoted—el-har Nebo rosh hap- 
Pisgah—the Hebrew idiom does not make the 
last clause appositive and explanatory of the 
first, and demand this construction, it certainly 
does not preclude it. Moreover, the word rosh, 
which is pivotal in the sentence, invariably 
means the highest point. The LXX translate it 
xopvdf, Which has precisely the same meaning 
tm classic Greek. The natural, if not the neces- 
sary construction is, that Moses ascended to the 
highest peak. This, I observe, is Mr. G. Grove’s 
tendering of thw passage: ‘Ite tdet elevated’ 





from which Moses viewed the Promised Land 
before his death ” (*‘Smith’s Bible Dictionary,”’ 
Amer. ed., I, 8). 

There can be no question, I think, that Jore- 
phus, expressing the tradition of his couuw 
men, had the same association with this spot. 
He says : 

* Now as he was come upon the mountain 
called Abarim, a lofty ht which lies over 
against Jericho, and affords to those who stand 
upon it a view of the best and largest part of 
the land of the Canaanites.””—Ant. J., IV, viii, 48. 

Hebrew scholarship has not yet determired 
that the word Pisgah is a proper name. The 
LXX did not treat it as such ; in the margin of 
the A. V. it is uniformly rendered as a on 
noun ; and in support of this view Mr. Grove 
quotes some of the Jewish Targums (‘‘ Smith’s 
Bib. Dict.,”” Am. @d., III, 2535), In each of the 
eight passages in which the word occurs, in 
three of the same books, and always with the 
definite article—four times as rosh hap-Pisgah, 
top of the Pisgah (Numb. xxi, 20; xxiii, 14; Deut. 
fii, 27; xxxiv,1) and four times as ashadoth hap- 
Pisgah, springs of the Pisgah (Deut. iii, 17 ; iv, 49; 
Josh, xii, 3; xiii, 20)—the conditions of the nar- 
rative are fulfilled by treating the word as an 
appellative. It was the similar prefix of the 
article, though a little less uniform, which led 
the late Dr. Hackett to offer a similar sugges- 
tion respecting the Jeshimon, a locality which in 
our passage (Numb. xxi, 20) is ussociated with 
the Pisgah—*' Pisgab which looketh toward Je- 
shimon’’; marginal reading: The hill which look- 
eth toward the wilderness. 

But if all the Scripture references to the Pisgah 
relate to the same locality, nothing would be 
gained, in the way of elucidation, by proving 
the term an appellative; and on this general 
question the suggestion of an acute biblical 
student (the editor to whom I referred in my 
last) is well nigh decisive—namely, that the 
seemingly constant relation of rosh hap-Pisgah 
tosome gai or ge in the country of Moab (Numb. 
xxi, 20; Deut. fii, 27, 29) makes the duplication 
of both highly improbable ; and that if the Pis- 
gah designates a mountain-range, it would nat- 
urally have but a single rosh. 

The list of the stations of the Israelites in 
their wandering, given in Numbers xxi, does 
not include the name of their last encampment. 
This, however, is given in the first verse of the 
succeeding chapter; and the suggestion of 
Knobel and others, that the intervening verses 
(xxi, 21—385) take up an earlier thread of histo- 
ry and narrate preceding events, seems to be re- 
quired by the context. ‘‘ Having chronicled, 
without interruption, the progress of the Israel- 
ites through the Amoritish territory, Moses now 
goes back to relate the story of the conflict by 
which their way had been opened ” (‘‘Speaker’s 
Com.,”’ in loc., 729). If there were but one rosh 
hap-Pisgah, the events could not have taken 
place after the Israelites had reached the spot. 
It could have been but a few miles from Hesh- 
bon, the seat of the hostile king, in the heart of 
the territory which they had not obtained per- 
mission to traverse. Before reaching this point 
they had to meet and vanquish their foes, which 
they did in the edge of the wilderness, many 
miles distant. ‘‘ And Sihon would not suffer 
Israel to pass through his border; but Sihon 
gathered all his peopie together, and went out 
against lerael into the wilderness ; and he came 
to Jahaz and fought against Ierael’? (Numb. 
xxi, 23). As Dean Stanley observes: ‘‘ The de- 
cisive battle between Sihon and his new foes 
took place at Jahaz,.probably on the confines of 
the rich pastures of Monb and the desert 
whence they emerged” (‘‘ Hist. Jew. Ch.,’’ 1st 
ser., 236). After their victories, some of the 
conquered and rebuilt towns became halting- 
places in their journeying (Numb. xxxiii, 45, 46; 
of. xxxii, 84), and their last stopping-place be- 
fore encamping in the valley of the Jordan was 
the Abarim hights above (Numb. xxxiii, 47). 
Moreover, the “ messengers” referred to in this 
intervening passage (Numb. xxi, 21), we are 
elsewhere told (Deut. ii, 26), were sent “out of 
the wilderness of Kedemoth long before their 
arrival at the Pisgah. 

The last two stations in the two lists given in 
the Book of Numbers—‘‘the top of Pisgah, 
which looketh toward Jeshimon,”’ “the plaine 
of Moab on this side Jordan, by Jericho” 
(Numb. xxi, 20; xxti, 1), and ‘“‘the mountains: 
of Abarim before Nebo,” ‘‘the plains of Moab: 
by Jordan near Jericho (Numb. xxxiii, 47, 48)— 
are plainly identical in the two. If Nebo were 
a summit of the Abarim range, only a portion 
of the latter would be included in the above 
reference. The phrase translated ‘ before” 
often means eastward of, though it might mean 
in front of, on the west side, which is Prof. 
Paine’s construction (‘‘Statement,” p. 38). 
But the other strikes me as far more-natural 
and probable. The Israelites had come up from 
the wilderness on the south and southeast; 
their last preceding halting-places were Dibon- 
gad and Almon-diblathaim, the former of which 
was, doubtless, the site of the present Dhibdn, 
north of the Arnon. They would, nafurally, 
ascend the eastern slope of the Abarim mount- 
ains; would, as naturally, encamp on the fine 
plateau whiéh’ stfetches for miles southeast, ' 
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east, and northeast of Jebel Nebd and near its 
summit ; and the phrase ‘‘ before Nebo’’ would 
have its natural meaning, east of Nebo. ‘The 
Israelite encampment on the hight was ‘ before,’ 
4. ¢. to the east of Nebo” (“ Speaker’s Com.,”’ 
p 728). Such would be the natural course 
of an army, and such would be the natural 
interpretation of this record. The project- 
ing headland on the west, to which Prof. Paine 
would anchor the ancient Pisgah, is, withal, 
comparatively insignificant ; and no ingenuity, 
as it seems to me, can invest this secondary 
hight with the prominence and importance 
Which sacred history attaches to rosh hop- 
Pisgah. 

A desire to keep within the assigned space 
constrains me to reserve the conclusion fora 
third paper. 


Note.—The Work of Duc de Iuynes.—Since 
writing No. I, I have been able to get the orig- 
inal text of De Luynes, which I had not then 
seen. The work is in four volumes, of which I— 
III were published in 1871—74. De Luynes’s 
notes are in the first volume ; and the copy from 
which I quote was imported in February, 1875. 
Two or three brief extracts will make clear the 
bearing of his testimony on the question which 
Tam discussing. I give my own translation. 
Departing from Hesbin, and crowning the 
plateau, he proceeds: 

“‘Gablan takes the lead in a hand-gallop; we 
follow closely, and come upon the hights of 
the northern flank of Jebel Nebo, the Mount 
Nebo of the Scriptures; then, turning to the 
right, we gain in a few moments the double 
summit of Jebel Misa, one of the most im- 
portant points of our journey and until then 
unexplored. The Arabs say this mount is 
called Jebel Mds4 in memory of Moses, who 
died there ; and, indeed, nothing could be more 
conformable to the Bible. The most northern 
hight has the form of a plateau, nearly oval and 
covered with a very large pile of rubbish— 
tres-grand monceau de décombres.”’ 

He then describes these ruins, and gives a 
plan of them, and quotes Thietmar, a crusading 
chief, who visited the place in 1217: ‘‘ Whose 
account offers most curious and important 
details. He says that he has visited this moun- 
tain, which he calls Mount Abarim, where 
Moses died and was buried by the Lord. He 
adds that he found there a beautiful convent, 
inhabited by Greek Christians, and that he 
there passed the night” (‘‘ May. Thictmatri 
Peregrinatio,” c. xiii). “‘ These are, probably, the 
ruins of this convent and its church, which we 
have visited in our turn, and which I have just 
described ’’ (p. 150). 

These are what Prof. Paine conjectures to be 
the ruins of a temple of Baal, the site of Beth- 
Peor (‘‘Statement,”’ pp 56—65). This “ruin- 
summit ’’ he describes as ‘‘a quarter of a mile”’ 
from ‘‘the final observatory’”—his Pisgah (/h., 
p. 29). 

From the point above described De Luynes 
and his party ascended to a higher elevation, 
the summit of Jebel NebA, as stated in the pub- 
lished extract : 

‘“We were then at the summit of Pisgah, on 
the hights of Mount Nebo, and in the chain 
called Abarim. We were viewing the same 
spectacle which Jehovah offered to Moses, after 


having forbidden him to cross the Jordan” 
(p. 152), 








oe © 
Science. 

MR. Lockyrr’s paper before the Royal So- 
ciety is at last published in extensoin Nature and 
in the American Journal of Science and Art, It 
would seem hardly to warrant the claim of 
having discovered the ultimate unity of the 
elements, though undoubtedly it presents 
weighty evidence bearing in that direction. He 
shows pretty conclusively that the spectra of 
certain substances under certain circumstances 
possess numerous common lines, which cannot 
be explained, according to the idea prevalent 
hitherto, by assuming the presence of each sub- 
stance as an impurity in the other. This is 
shown by taking specimens, say of iron, suc- 
cessively more and more thoroughly purified. 
We find that, while certain lines belonging to 
the spectrum of calcium and presumably due 
to its presence as an impurity, gradually fade 
out and disappear ; certain others, which are 
also found both in the spectra of fron and cal- 
cium, behave entirely differently and persist 
in their full strength, in spite of all pre- 
cautions to rid the fron of every trace 
of foreign matter. We are obliged, there- 
fore, to admit something common in the con- 
stitution of the molecules of iron and calcium. 
80 of numerous other bodies. Mr. Lockyer 
considers that this “ something common ” must 
be a substance found in each as a component. 
This, however, is by no means a certain con- 
clusion. The “something common” may, 
@ priori, as well be some identity in the manner 
in which the molecules of iron and calcium are 
built up out of their constituent atoms. Mr. 
Lockyer’s further conclusion that hydrogen is 
the ultimate element to which all others may 
be reduced seemsto be even less secure, though 
rendered to a certain extent probable by the 
phenomena of stellar spectra. On the whole, 
though Mr. Lockyer’s work is undoubtedly of 
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great value, it can hardly be considered asa 
satisfactory demonstration of his theory to the 
extent he claims. It is possible enough—per- 
haps even more probable than not—that all 
matter is essentially one. Many lines of reason- 
ing and observation converge to this conclu- 
sion; but it is not yet proven. 


...-The asteroid account of last year stands 
as follows: 


No. 180.—Discovered January 29th, 1878, by Perrotin, 
at Toulouse. 


“ 181,—Discovered February 2d, 1878, by Cottenot, 
at Marseilles. 

“ 382.—Discovered February 7th, 1878, by Palisa, at 
Pola. 

*  3893.—Discovered February 8th, 1878, by Palisa, at 
Pola. 

“ 184.—Discovered February 28th, 1878, by Palisa, 
at Pola. 

* 185.—Discovered March lat, 1878, by Peters, at 
Clinton, U. 8. 

‘**  186.—Discovered April 6th, 1878, by Proaper Henry, 
at Paris. 

“ 187.—Discovered April 10th, 1878, by Coggia, at 
Marseilles. 

‘*  188.—Discovered June 2th, 1878, by Peters, at 
Clinton. 

‘* 189.—Discovered September 17th, 1878, by Peters, 
at Clinton. 

'  190.—Discovered September 20th, 1978, by Peters, 
at Clinton. 

“ 191.—Discovered September 80th, 1878, by Peters, 
at Clinton. 


Twelve in all. Besides these, Peters, on Feb- 
ruary 6th, re-discovered Antigone, which had 
been some time lost; and Watson, on Septem- 
ber 22d, re-found Aurora. In both cases the 
finding was at first announced as a new discov- 
ery, before it was certain that the object was 
one of the planets already known. 


.-.-Prof. Kiepert has recently shown that it. 
is absurd to hope that the River Oxus may be 
turned from its course into the Sea of Aral, so 
as to flow into the Caspian. The ‘ancient. 
river-bed,’”’ of which we sometimes hear, has 
been proved not to belong to historical times, 
but to belong to geological times. It would be 
beyond the power of the richest state to divert 
into that channel the Oxus River, even with the 
hope of providing a continuous waterway from 
Moscow to within a hundred miles of the Hindu 
Koost. 


....In a late Naturalist Dr. Hayden an- 
nounces that both the Wind River and the 
Callisteo sand-groups of his early reports are 
the equivalents of the Wasatch formation. The 
first covers a broad area from the source of 
Wind River to the Sweetwater Mountains, more 
than 100 miles in length and with a thickness 
of 5,000 feet. Although the earlier names have 
the priority of suggestion, Dr. Hayden recom- 
mends that they be supplanted by the better 
known appellation of Wasatch. 





Ex-Secrerary Fisx, recalling old Whig 
times, tells some anecdotes of Clay, as he rode, 
in company with Mr. Fish, then governor of 
New York, and Gen. Wool, through Central 
New York. The distinguished Kentuckian 
was met everywhere with a great ovation. 
‘““When we reached the first station beyond 
Utica,’’ says Mr. Fish, ‘‘we found sa platform 
erected and covered with carpet, and a tre- 
mendous crowd of people. Mr Clay said he 
would not go out. The conductor came in and 
said to me: ‘Governor, if Mr. Clay does not 
make his appearance the train can’t go on. 
The people have covered the track with logs.’ 
I said to Mr. Clay: ‘ You will certainly have to 
go out and show yourself.” He was very hot, 
and exclaimed : “It’s nonsense!’ But out he 
went, at last, and presented himself. I stepped 
up opposite him, to introduce him; and before I 
could think Clay, having bowed and referred 
to the governor being present, slipped down, 
went into the car, and, sitting at one of the 
windows, called out: ‘Fish, you have got to 
make the speech now.’ When we got to some 
other point, Clay said: ‘ Fellow-citizens, you 
not only have the governor of this state to 
speak to you ; but here is General Wool, one 
of the heroes of Buena Vista.’ He got Wool 
out there, who was in as controversy about 
Buena Vista; and he made such a long, dry 
speech on the rival tactics of that battle that 
we had to pull him in.” 


....Mr. Peter Cooper’s eighty-eighth birthday, 
last week, was happily chosen as the occasion 
for conferring upon him the degree of LL. D., 
in recognition of his noble work in promoting 
education and practical art in this city. The 
degree was presented by Hon. E. C. Benedict, 
chancellor of the regents of the New York 
University. Among others who graced the 
occasion were Right Rev. Bishop Potter, ex- 
Minister John Bigelow, Bishop Harris, Rev. Dr. 
William Adams, Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, Mr. 
William E. Dodge, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, ex- 
Comptroller Andrew H. Green, Mr. Henry A. 
Marquand, William Cooper (aged seventy-eight 
years, & brother of Peter), Judge Charles P. 
Daly, ex-Judge Henry E. Davies, Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew, Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows, Geo. 
Wm. Curtis, and Gen. Alex. 8. Webb, 





-.--Gen. Putnam’s somewhat famous ride 
down the steep hill and escape from the Red- 
coats at Horse Neck, Conn., in 1779, is to be 
celebrated, on the 2nd inst., ae a “ centennial ” 
event. Hon. G. H. Hollister, of Litchfield, will 
deliver the oration. Rev. Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, we notice, has suggested to the New 
Haven common council the propriety of cel- 
ebrating the capture and partial plunder of that 
town by the British, in July, 1779. 


..-»The London World asserts that at the re- 
ception recently given to Gen. Grant in that 
city the guest of the evening scarcely attracted 
greater attention than did a lady wearing a 
living beetle as an ornament. There was no 
deception about it. It was no automaton; 
but was a genuine, living, crawling pet, which 
was prevented from straying by a slight gold 
chain attached to the insect’s body. 


..--Miss Maggie Fitzgibbon has been elected 
etate librarian of Indiana by a joint convention 
of the two houses of the legislature, distancing 
her two male opponents, both of whom urged 
that their services to the Democratic party en- 
titled them to the position. 


....Mr. Moody’s work in Baltimore is warmly 
seconded by the Daily American, of that city, 
which gives very full reports of his addresses. 





.. .-Hon. B. F. Jonas, the new senator from 
Loutafana, fs of the Jewish faith. 








A MEMOBIAL signed by responsible names 
has been presented to the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, praying for the abrogation of 
Greek as a compulsory subject in the examina- 
tion commonly known as the Little-go. Two 
questions are raised by this proposal, or a ques- 
tion with two distinct branches: Whether the 
study of Greek ought to be kept up as a normal 
and integral part of the higher education in En- 
gland? and whether, if that is accepted as a 
desirable object, the best way to promote it {s 
to require a certain beggarly minimum of Greek 
in the least important and interesting of uni- 
versity examinations? Commenting on the 
memorial, the London Saturday Review says: 

“Our own opinion is that, so far from hav- 
ing too much Greek in English education, we 
have not nearly enough of it. Greek and Latin 
enjoy a just prerogative in the elements of a 
liberal education, not only because of the value 
of their grammar as a mental Seatarine, or 
because of the merits of their literature, but 
for much wider reasons. The arts and letters 
of the civilized world are Greek, as its laws and 
history are Roman. This is, in brief, the ground 
on which the unique intefest of Latin and 
Greek is based, and on which it will remain 
established as long as the continuity of civiliza- 
tion endures. In this point of view, the two 
languages have a co-ordinate and inseparable 
cake upon us.” 

....Mr. David Murray, formerly professor of 
mathematics at Rutgers College, N. J., and who 
for the last five or six years has occupied s posf- 
tion under the Japanese Government as adviser 
to the educational department, has resigned his 
position. He left Yokohama for this country, 
by way of India and Europe, on the 234 of Jan- 
uary.. The Japanese testified their appreciation 
of Professor Murray’s eminent services to the. 
cause of education in their country by a present 
of one thousand dollars in money, many elegant 
gifts in bronze, porcelain, and lacquer, and a 
series of dinners in his honor. The emperor 
alao conferred upon him the decoration of the 
Rising Sun of the Third Degree—a distinction 
veldom given to foreigners 


....Gen. Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, 
Va., is making an earnest effort to provide 
every facility for the education of the forty or 
fifty new Indian students just placed under his 
charge. The Government pays part of the ex- 
pense; but benevolent people, it seems, are 
called upon to do the rest. One Jady already 
comes forward to promise the support of sev- 
era] of the girls and boys. This peculiarly inter- 
esting experiment is clearly worthy of every en- 
couragement. 


...-A Russian lady, Mme. Berladskaya, has 
just received the degree of doctor of medicine 
at the University of Paris, after having de- 
fended at a public meeting her thesis, ‘‘ On the 
Structure of Arteries.’’ This paper was spoken 
of in the highest terms by Prof. Charcot. Mme. 
Berladskaya {is the second lady who has re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of medicine at 
Paris, the first having heen Mme. Goncharoff. 


..»! We hear with pleasure,” says the Lon- 
don Academy, ‘that in the English paper in the 
matriculation examination of the University of 
London—the first that has been thrown open 
to women—a woman is first, and every woman 
candidate well up in the list. Such answers 
as that “‘ potatoes were introduced into England 
by Julius Ceasar at the Conquest in 1066 are 
due to the male portion of the examinees.” 


..--Miss Beker, 8 young lady only sixteen 


years old, has been appointed a tutor in Greek 
in Simpson College, at Indianols. She reads 





and writes Greek fluently, and at fourteen had 


made a complete lexicon of one of Sophocles’s 
tragedies. She also reads and writes Latin az 
well as she does Greek, and has gone likewise 
into French, German, and mathematics. Her 
father was her only instructor. 


.+-.Oberlin College, Ohio, runs behind about 
$10,000 annually, which is made up by subscrip- 
tions. Special efforts are now being made to 
increase its endowment fund, and it is under- 
stood that $50,000 is promised by one friend of 
the institution, on condition that an equal 
amount is raised by others 


.-.-About two hundred and fifty graduates 
of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Amherst, Wil- 
Names, Columbia, and other colleges, residing in 
this city, have signified their readiness to be- 
come members of the “ University Club,” 
which is now likely to be revived. 





Pebbles. 


“(QENTELEMEN of the jury,” said an Irish 
barrister, ‘it will be for you to say whether 
this defendant shall be allowed to come ‘nto 
court with unblushing footsteps, with the 
cloak of hypocrisy in his mouth, and draw 
three bullocks out of my client’s pocket with 
impunity.” 


...-A achool-girl of tender years thus writes 
toa bosom friend: ‘‘Dear Susa—I shan’t at- 
tend school agin until I Get some new cuffs, 
collars and Jewelry—dear Mama agrees with 
me that it is my Dooty to take the shine of that 
Upstart Mary Jones, and I'll do it if I never 
learn nothing."’ F 


....An agont who had sold a Dutchman some 
goods was to deliver them at the residence of 
the purchaser. The Dutchman gave him the 
following directions: ‘‘ You shoost goes behind 
de church; den you turns up de right for a 
while till you come toa house with a big hog 
in the yard. Dot’sa me.” 


...«Two Hibernians were passing a stable, 
which had a rooster on it for a weather-vane, 
when one addressed the other thus: “ Pat, 
what’s the reason they didn’t put a hin up there, 
instid of arooster?’’ ‘‘ An’ sure,’’ replied Pat, 
“that’s aisy enough. Don’t ye see it would be 
inconvanient to go for the eggs ?”’ 


...-She was trimming the lamps, and just as 
a wick dropped out of reach her mother heard 
her exclaim: ‘‘Oh, the Dickens!” “There, 
there, my child! Why will you indulge in such 
expressions?’ Then she fingered for the lost 
wick, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, Ma, fen’t that a 
natural suggestion of Pickwick ?”’ 


...-The venerable wife of a celebrated physi- 
clan one day, casting her eyes out of the win- 
dow, observed her husband in the funeral pro- 
cession of one of his patients, at which she ex- 
claimed: ‘“‘I do wish my husband would keep 
away from such processions. It appears so 
much like a tailor carrying home his work !’’ 


.++-To classical student: You ask “If Atlas 
supported the world, what supported Atlas ?”’ 
The question, dear sir, has often been asked ; 
but never, so far as we are aware, satisfactorily 
answered. We have always been of the opinion 
that Atlas must have married a rich wife and 
got his support from her father.—Albany Bven- 
tng Journal. 


.--»There was an exhibition of tableaux in 
Fond du Lac, Wis., and the small boy was pres- 
est. A scene was presented— The Execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots”: Mary kneeling, her 
head on the block; the executioner standing, 
with uplifted ax poised for the death-blow, 
amid breathless silence. Suddenly, in a loud 
whisper, the small boy exclaimed: ‘Pa, why 
don’t he chop?” 


.... A good colored man once said, in a class- 
meeting: “Brethren, when I was a boy, I took 
a hatchet and went into de woods. When I 
found a tree dat was straight, big, and solid, I 
didn’t touch dat tree; but when I found one 
leaning a little and hollow inside, I soon had 
him down. So when de debbil goes after Chris- 
tians, be don’t touch dem dat stand straight 
and true; but dem dat lean a little and are hol- 
low inside.” 


... GEOGRAPHICAL DERIVATIVES, 

‘* Now,” ina Chili tone she said: 
“\T will be Frank. ’Tis true, 
Although you Arab brilliant catch, 

I do not Caffre you!”’ 


“ Oh! lady, Dane to hear my suit. 
This heart is Scot by thee.” 

“Nay, sir, I cannot heed your words, 
For you Arnaut to me !”’ 


“'Tis Welsh,’’ she added, freezingly, 
“' Since Siam pressed so far, 
To Hindu you no longer here ; 
And 60, good sir, Tartar !” 


‘What Ottoman like me to do?” 
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MISSION SCHOOLS DN INDIA. 


BY THE REV. B. H. BADLEY, 
Principal oF THE CENTENNIAL SCHOOL, LUCKNOW. 


From whatever standpoint considered, the 
effort to bring a mighty nation like India to 
Christ cannot but seem stupendous. There are 
so many forms of belief to be encountered, 80 
many erroneous views to be combated, and so 
many deep-seated prejudices to be removed 
that the attempt might easily be pronounced 
impracticable. All classes are to be met with— 
Hindus, stripped of national glory, but thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of their ancestors, 
and blindly, bigotedly endorsing the so-called 
“system” of Hinduism, which, uncompre- 
hended, is handed down from one age to an- 
other; Mobammedans, haughty as only the fol- 
lowers of the false prophet can be, smarting be- 
cause the country has been wrested from their 
grasp, and inwardly gnashing their teeth at the 
steady decrease of their numbers; Brahmos, be- 
lieving in God, but rejecting Christ and prophesy- 
ing great things about their Unitarianism (which 
nrast as certainly fail in Calcutta as it has in 
Boston) ; Parsees, zealous in their fire worship 
and hostile to every appearance of Christianity; 
and many others. There are men refined and 
coarse; cultured and illiterate; high-souled 
and devilish; truthful and to an indescribable 
degree deceitful. To all of these, in city and 
country, in the assembly-room, in the street, 
and by the wayside, the missionary can present 
the Gospel of reconciliation, and to the children 
ofall he can endeavor to give a Christian educa- 
tion. It is not at all strange that American 
missionaries, thoroughly endorsing popular 
education—the glory of the home-land—should 
give great attention to school-work in India, 
and the subject of thie article is an interesting 
one, for many reasons. 

Like the preaching of the Gospel, Christian 
education in India has met with many 
difficulties. Strange as it may seem, not the 
least of these Have arisen from the actions of 
the (Christian) government itself. England, 
through her official repreeentatives here, hus 
from the very fitst professed to be greatly inter- 
ested in the education of the natives of the land 
—as, indeed, she should be; but iu teaching 
Mohammedans and Hindus has always been 
overcareful not to introduce the subject of the 
Bible or Christianity. (The vews is almost 
astounding that the lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal has recently allowed a copy of the Bible 
to be placed ineach one of the government 
village schools in the Province of Bengal.) 
This policy of non-interference was early adopt- 
ed, and so conscténtiously carried out that, when 
Bishop Heber, fifty years ago, visited the Sans- 
krit Colfege at Benures, he listened to a lec- 
ture on astronomy, in the course of which the 
lecturer produced a'terrestrial globe and iden- 
tified Mount Mern with the North Pole; while 
under the South Pole he declared the tor- 
toise rested and supported the earth. And for 
the propagation of such nonsenee as this En- 
gland was expending money from the impertal 
treasury ! 

The arrival of the celebrated Dr. Duff at Cal- 
cutta, in 1830, marked an era in the history of 
Christian education in India; and the two liter- 
ary institutions which he built up in the capital 
of the empire remain to the present, monu- 
ments of his wisdom, foresight, and wonderful 
energy. The Gévernment, while its schools 
and are still non-christian, of late 
years has Miore Ifberal to miasion-schools, 
an@ upon cértain conditions grants them finan- 
claald. ‘Ithas beyond doubt expended far too 
much money upon high echoole and univerei- 
ties, to the neglect of the masses of the people. 
In Bengal, which is supposed to be far ad- 
vanced in educational matters, statistics recent- 
ly taken show that there are but 14,300 schools 
and colleges of all. grades, attended by only 
400,000 pupils; and this ina population of airty- 
siz millions of people! One student in school 
for every 165 persons! What would the United 
States be with only 8,000 schoolsandno morethan 
250,000 pupils? In Oudh, a province smaller than 
the State of Indiana (yet crowded with the un- 
paralleled dense population of 474 persons to 
every square mile), there are at least four mil- 
lions of people who never send their children to 
school ; and for every 189' persons there is but 
one pupil in school. From these startling sta- 
tistics some idea may be formed of‘ the gross 
ignorance which enwraps these people, and 

also may be seen the need of the efforts of 
the missionary. 

Of the twenty-eight missionary societies now 
laboring in India all are devoting attention, to 
a greater or less extent, to the subject of educa- 
tion. The Scottish societies have taken the 
lead, especially in regard to collegiate educa- 
tion. Between the years 1830-40 the Church 
of Scotland, through its able representatives— 
Duff, in Caleutte; Wilson, in. Bombay; and 
Anderson, in Madras—established: three grand 
institutions of learning, which have continued 
te grow, and contained in 1871 near 2,000 stu- 





“ents ; While after the Disruption, in 1843, the 

Free Church of Scotland, unter thiese same 
illustrious leaders, built up three other colleges 
in the cities just named. These too have 
“flourished, until at present they stand at the 
head of the list, eo far as mission-schools in 
India are concerned. 

Prominent among these is the Free Church 
Institution at Madras. For years it has had an 
attendance of near 1,000 pupils, nine-tenths of 
them Hindus, and ite career has been eminent- 
ly successful. It was the first mission-school 
in South India to assume collegiate grade and 
prepare students for the Government Uni- 
versity. This was done in 1865. In 1867 pro- 
vision was made for educating up to the stand- 
ard of Bachelor of Arts; and in 1869 the first 
rogular class of candidates for the degree from 
any distinctively Christian college was pre- 
sented for examination. Since, then the col- 
lege has been constantly growing in size and 
influence. Its 6 students have increased 
Lo 174 (of whom 28 are native Christians), 
so that it ha: at present a larger number of 
students than any other college in Southern 
India. Besides the 174, there are 754 pupile in 
the school department, of whom 91 are Chris- 
tians, 92 Mohammedans, and 571 Hindus Daring 
the past four years this institution has been 
placed on a broader basis, and is now known as 
the Christian College of Southern India, pa- 
tronized and supported by the various mission- 
ary societies laboring in that part of the Con- 
tinent—the ‘Union College” of India. The 
yearly allowance guaranteed from home, to- 
gether with the local income, is sufficient to 
maintain a minimum staff of five Eurgpean pro- 
fessors, together with assistant professors and 
pundits. English fs the chief language. Sans- 
krit, Tamil, Telugu, and Malayalim are also 
taught. This institution (of which the Rev. 
W. Miller is principal) has evidently a grand 
future before it. 

The missionaries of the London Society have 
also done a great work as educators, especially 
in Calcutta and North India. Their most noted 
college is at Bhowanipore, a suburb of Calcut- 
ta. It was founded in 1837 and has educated 
hundreds of young nen. It is affiliated with 
the Caleutta University and ranks well among 
competing institutions. Dr. Mullens was 
long connected with this school. The Society 
hasalso seminaries, well conducted and popu- 
lar, at Benares, Mirzapore, and Almorah. 

The Church of England has several flourish- 
ing institutions. The oldest of these is the Jay 
Narain College, at Benares, dating from 1818 
(attended by 650 students). The Cathedral Mis- 
sion College at Calcutta and St. John’s College 
at Agra are other prominent schools. With 
the men and means this society has had at ite 
disposal, it has not taken as prominent a part 
{n educational work in Indfa as it might. 

No college has as yet been established in 
India by any of the American societies laboring 
here. As a rule, our missionaries have piven 
attention to primary and intermediate schools. 
No doubt the chief reason has been the com- 
paratively small appropriations received from 
year to year from home treasuries. Here, as 
elsewhere, colleges Gemand large outlays of 
money. Perhaps, after all, it is as well. 

With reference to higher as well as other 
forms of education, it is but proper to say that 
government is largely indebted to the mission- 
aries, both for example and effort. The early 
Scotch missionaries in the metropolitan cities 
anticipated government by nearly a quarter of 
acentury. And in not a few instances govern- 
ment has been glad to take over schools of 
various grades which had been established 
and conducted by missjonaries. Nor fs this 
all. Inthe Province of Kumaon and Gurhwal 
(at the base of the Himalayas) the effort to 
educate the people is almost entirely in the 
hands of the missionaries, who for years 
have discharged these onerous duties, to the 
satisfaction of those in authority, Missionary 
societies do not aim to compete with govern- 
ment. This would be unwise and would 
necessitate extravagant expenditures. By and 
by, when the educational operations of govern- 
ment shall have become more extensive, the 
missionaries will probably confine their efforts 
to the Native Obristian communities, providing 
normal, boatding, and other schools for this 
important class of people. This will surely be 
our wisest policy. 

The question as to whether or not mission- 
schools yicld a return commensurate to the 
outlay of labor and money bestowed upon 
them has been discussed again and again. 
Judging from results, the answer would be in 
the affirmative; for, although not.many conyerts 
are obtained in the schoolroomeor college hall, 
still the Christianizing effect of years of prayer- 
ful teaching can hardly be overestimated, 
Hundreds and thousands of clever, talented, 
well-to-do young men are thus brought into close 
acquaintanceship with the Bible and the relig- 
{on it teaches; and are thus, it is to be hoped, 
brought ‘nearer Christ. The fact cannot be 

‘that’ a great many missionaries are 





atsputed 
“engaged in ‘teaching. “No doubt there are too 
“few preachers'in Ttidia; but the remedy for this 
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rests with the home churches. Let them send 

“meri—ahd bend’ and send and seXp—until ‘there 
shall be ‘both prédchers and teachers through- 
out all this darkened land. 

The limits of this paper prevent the mention 
of other kinds and grades of schools, such as 
village, town, night, girls’, and zenana schools. 
These affect the common people to a far 


useful agencies. 

The annexed statistics show the progress 
made during the past years. There has bcen a 
considerable advance since 1871. 


MISSION SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 
185). 1861. 1871 


Pupils in Boys’ Schools........... 58,458 60,662 95,521 
Pupils in Girls’ Schools........... 11,848 16,008 26,611 
ER. is save scdncesnieesersed 64,806 76,670 122,132 


Luckyow, January, 1879. 


The Sunuay- school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 2d. 


THE PRAYER OF THE PENITENT.—Ps. 11, 
1—138. 











Norrs.—No confidence is to be put in the 
inscription of the Psalms, which are sometimes 
erroneous. In this case the character of the 
Psalm is such as to make the inscription a 
plausible one. The chief objection to its 
authorship by David is found in the words 
“Build thou the walls of Jerusalem,’’ in verse 
17, which would be’ more naturally written in 
the time of the Captivity; or, at least when 
the walls were broken down. ‘* Blot out,” — 
The figure is of an account of his sins written 
down against him in record, and he prays that 
they may be blotted or, rather, wiped out 
“* Wash me thoroughly.” —The word ‘thorough- 
ly’ is printed throughly, an old English form, 
in some Bibles. The figure here is of the cere- 
monial cleansing of clothes by washing. 
** Cleanse me from my sin.’’—Here he uses the 
figure of leprosy, from which there was a cere- 
monial cleansing. “For 1 acknowledge.’ — 
Rather, I kuow, I have a constant sense of my 
transgressions. This is not given as a ground 
why he should be forgiven; but as explaining 
why he presents the prayer. “Against thee, 
thee only.’—Jf we speak accurately, Da- 
vid’s sin was not against God only; 
but also against Uriah and Bathsheba. 
So, few sing are solely against God. But, in a 
broader sense, the sin against God includes all 
else. God is chief, and, while one may some- 
times atone for an offense against a fellow- 
man, how can he atone fora sin aguinst God? 
“ That thou mightst be justified.”"—Rather, 
so that thou art justified. “¢ Shapen.”»-— 
Rather, brought forth. The Psalmist confesses 
that his nature is to do wrong. “ Inward 
parts.’—By this and “the hidden part” is 
meant the soul, which was conceived as con- 
cealed within the body. ¢ With hyssop.»— 
A bunch of this herb was used to sprinkle 
water with in ceremonial purifications 
“ With thy free spirit.”’—Rather, “with a will- 
ing spirit’’; that is, a spirit willing to do God’s 
will. 

Instruction.—Our only hope is in God’s great 
mercy. That is all we can plead as we go to 
him for forgiveness. We can only speak of his 
great, loving kindness and his tender mercies. 
It is not our repentance, our faith, our love, 
our goodness; nothing but God’s great and’ 
boundless mercy that gives us hope. 

When we pray for deliverance from sin, we, 
might as well make thorough work of it. We 
had better pray to be washed thoroughly, to be: 
made clean, yea, whiter than snow. God can 
give us large help as easily as small help. We 
are quite too willing to be satisfied with an im- 
perfect repentance, and so purification. 

Repentance for sin is absolutely essential to 
purification. One cannot begin to be pure un- 
til he appreciates hisfoulness. He will not wash. 
until he tinds he needs it. The man who does! 
not see and so confess bis faults is on the down- 
ward road. 

All sin is against God. That which is most di- 
rectly against our neighbor is yet more against: 
Him who has bidden us to love our neighbor. 
This will not make us slack as to our sin against 
our neighbor ; but it will make us more faith- 
ful in recognizing the sin against God. We may 

SCA ” re 
Saacets'but cheeen tdehomGeat 

Sin corrupts the nature. Even children find 
it very easy to do wrong out of their own na- 
ture. This is the fearful nature of sin, that, 
like a dry rot, it eats out all the strength of the 
nature, so that it becomes almost impossible to 
fight against sin. 

he new and ‘better nature must itself be a 
gift of God: For that we must ask the new 
creation of God, the work of his Holy Spirit. 
We need God’s help not only to teach us to re- 

ent and conquer temptations; but to purify 
he evil fountain within our hearts. 

It\ is the man who has had-the Hol t 
himself and who has felt the joy of, God's 
salvation who can teach transgressors God’s 
“way, 80 that sinners shall be converted unto 
him. Nobody else can teach with the power of 
conviction. The teacher who cahnot speak 

from an experience of-the mercy of God should 
reg me’ experience, so that he can teach of it 









































Ministerial Register, — 


ANDERSON, J. D., retnoves from Bitte: Moun- 
tain, to Longtown, Tenn. 

AUSTERMELL, J. H., removes from Alton, 
Ill, to Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


| BAKER, J. J., Navesink, called to Marlborough, 
greater extent than do the colleges and are | 


N. J. 
BESSEY, Franx E., ord. at Union, N. Y. 
BROWN, W. H., ord. at Mulberry Creek, Kan. 
BUCKNER, E. D., removes from Martinsburg, 
Ind., to Indianola, Iowa. ; 
BUTTS, T. C., ord. at Buffalo Ridge, Kan. 


CARR, Joun K., Middletown, Ind., died re- 
cently, aged 60. 


DUKE, L. W., Buena Vista, Ala., resigned. 
ENGLISH, E., ord. at Kearney, Neb. 

ERWIN, Cuarves, ord. at New Concord, O. 
JONES, J. E., ord. at South Quay, Va. 
— MILES, closes his labors at Carthage, 


LAWRENCE, WI1tx1aq, called to Summit, N. J. 

McLEAN, J., Mundy, Mich , resigns. 

SECKMAN, D., removes from Perry, Il., to 
Aurora, Ind. 

— Samve. H., ord. at Bear Creek, 
nd. 


WOOLACOTT, CuristopHER, oldest Baptist 
minister of London, is dead. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLEN, Frank H., supplies New Boston, N H 
—— Avaustus, supplies Brewer Village, 
ass. 

BAINUM, G. W., Bunker Hill, Ill., resigns. 

BOYNTON, C. B., DD., closes his labors at 
Pittsfield, Mass., April 1st. 

CRAWFORD, M. A., supplies Greenville, Ml. 

EASTMAN, Wit. R., First ch., Suffield, 
Conn., resigns. 

EVANS, H. T., called to Roscommon, Mich. 

FIELD, Kicnarp E., inst. over Puritan ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 

FITTS, C. R., Slatersville, R.I., not released by 
his congregation. 

GREEN, N. (Meth.), closes his engagement at 
Flat Rock, Mich. 

HART, W. A., ord. at Big Woods, Ml. 

HAGUE, W. B., Yale, supplies Redding, Conn. 

PARKER, I., takes charge of the ch. at New 
Ipswich, N. H. 


WILLIAMS, W. D., Otto, N. Y., accepts call 
to Wicheta, Kan. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BACON, 8. F., Holley, N. Y., resigns. 

CHEESEMAN, E. G., Fowlersville, N. Y., 
resigns. 

CUNNINGHAM, T. M., D.D., Los Angeles, 
Cal., resigns. 

EATON, H., D.D , Palmyra, N. Y., resigus. 

= A. C., accepts call to Mendocino, 

al. 


—" M. G. (colored), inst. at Ladson, 


McELMOYLE, J. A., asked to settle at Mari- 
etta, Penn., where he has been supplying. 

McMILLAN, Jonn, D.D., inst. pastor of Fif- 
teenth Presbyterian ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

PAGE, W. L., Wolcott, N. Y., resigns as act- 
ing pastor. 

YOUNG, W. C., Chicago, I11., declines call to 
New Orleans, La. Called to Louisville, Ky. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

FORREST, Doveuas F., called to Trinity, 
Washington, D C. 

HARRIMAN, FREDERICK W., accepts call to 
Winsted, Comm. 

HARRISON, HALt, called to 8t. John’s, near 
Ellicott City, Md. 

KARCHER, Joun K., has returned to Church 
from Catholicism. 

LEAVITT, Epwarp H. (ex-Presbyterian), ord. 
deacon at Reading, Penn. 

= C. J., ord. priest at Hamilton, 


—" RoseErt, ord. deacon at Macon City, 
oO. 


UNGAR, Jvuius, ord. priest at Rome, N Y. 
wast JOsEPH T., settles at Denison City, 
exas. 


REFORMED, 


BROKAW, I. P., South Bergen, accepts call to 
Second ch., Freehold, wd. 

BUCKALEW, W. D., accepts call to Bray- 
manesville, N. Y. 

KRIEKARD, A., Grand Rapids, Mich., called 
to Roseland, I. 

LOCKWOOD, Louis J., New Brunswick, N. J., 
accepts call to Hurley, N. Y. 

MEULENDYK, J., Otley, Iowa, called to Dan- 
forth, Ill. 

VAN PELT, D., inst. at Holland, Mich. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARR, W. B., accepts call to Mt. Varnum, O. 

BIDDLE, A. 8., accepts call to First ch., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

ROBERTSON, Wys., inst. at Parker, O. 

MILLER, J. R., settles at Rock Island, Ml. 


LUTHERAN. 
ENGELBERT, W. P., Racine, Wis., died re- 


cently. 
GOODMAN, Henry, died recently at German- 
HELWIG 1B. D.D lies in Cincinnati, O 
, J.B., D.D., su cinnati, O. 
REED, E.’L., fast. at Millereville, Penn. 
SMITH, W. M., removes from North Lima to 
pandele, O. 
STECK, J., D.D., New Philadelphia, O., called 
to oye pe a. 
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o 
Literiture. 
ere 
The prompt mention {nour Ustof Books of theiWeck”’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for .all volumes received. The interests of 


our readers will guide us tn the selection of works 
for further notice, 


A NEW THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.* 





A sERI&s of books intended to embrace the 
chief studies requisite for a student of the- 
ology, except those of language, has both its 
advantages and disadvantages. For stu- 
dents outside of theological schools, for lay- 
men, and especially for Sunday-school 
teachers, and for ministers generally as 
books of reference, a series has the advan- 
tages of comprehensiveness and compact- 
ness, of uniformity and economy. For 
students in divinity halls a series may pos- 
sess some disadvantages. The fact of so 
many difficult books being made to order 
suggests the danger of narrowness, of in- 
equality, of lack of originality. The au- 
thors must be masters of the subjects they 
treat of, 

It is too soon to form a decided opinion 
as to the character of the theological and 
biblical library of Drs. Crooks and Hurst. 
The editors have a reputation as scholars, 


and their names justify the expectation that 


the several books of the series will reach 
a high standard ef excellence. Drs. Crooks 
and Hurst are both authors. Dr. Hurst is 
best known by his admirable ‘‘ History of 
Rationalism” and as president of Drew 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Crooks has been 
a very successful editor of a religious 
paper and is author of ‘‘The Life of Dr. 
McClintock” and other books. He is a 
strong and original thinker and a careful 
and vigorous writer. Both the editors are 
of ahigh rank of scholarship in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, for which we pre- 
sume their library is chiefly intended. The 
books will be written and edited from the 
Evangelical standpoint; and there is no 
doctrinal reason why any of them, except 
Bishop Foster's, on ‘‘ Systematic Theol- 
ogy,” should not be as acceptable to Calvin- 
ists as to Arminians. 

The first book of the series is now before 
the public, and we are led to believe, by the 
publishers’ announcement, that the other 
volumes will appear at short intervals. We 
have no doubt the editors sce the importance 
of completing the library at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

The Rev. Henry M. Harman, D.D., of 
Dickinson College, author of the first book, 
Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, is a scholar who is not widely known 
outside of hisown denomination. His chief 
productions, we believe, are a book of trav- 
elsin the Orient and articles for periodicals. 
His Introduction will have to make its way 
on its own merits and on the reputation of 
the editors. 

Dr. Harman's work, he tells us, is not 
based upon nor modeled after any of its 
numerous predecessors; but is drawn from 
original sources of information. It is a 
handsome octavo of about 740 pages, well 
printed on good paper. Copious indexes of 
topics and authors and a table of contents 
facilitate references. The purpose of the 
work, as stated in the opening sentence, is to 
“examine the genuineness, credibility, in- 
tegrity, language, contents, and most im- 
portant ancient versions of the Canonical 
Books of the Bible.” After a preliminary 
chapter of ten pages on Inspiration, The 
Canon, Language, Manuscripts, and Versions 
of the Old Testament are treated of in thirty- 
three pages. The genuineness and credibility 
of the Pentateuch are examined and de- 
fended in the next 165 pages. The Old 
Testament is dismissed on page 418, and the 
rest of the book is devoted to the New 
Testament. 

On the question of inspiration the author 
prefers a ‘middle course” either to the 
verbal theory, on the one hand, or too great 
laxity, on the other. The former is incon- 
venient and useless; the latter tends to 
Weaken faith in the authority of the Bible as 
a divine revelation. He does not apply one 
rule of inspiration to every part of the 
Scriptures, Prophecy demands the highest 
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degree of js The metely historical 


booke require only such divine guidance of 


the authors as to enable them to give a cor- 
rect sarrativeof evénts.’ Civil and insome 
cases religious history could be written 
Withont Inspiration by ‘‘a well-fiformied 
man.” Moses needed inspiration in writing 
the history of the world before his own 
times; but could write contemporary history 
with divine guidance. _Those of the inspired 
writers who received divine messages by 
vision, being in an ecstatic state, were care- 
less of grammatical form. This will ex- 
plain some of the grammatical inaccuracies 
in Ezekiel and the Apocalypse, for instance. 
The ‘‘inspiration of the apostles as evan- 
gelists consists principally in the Holy 
Spirit’s bringing to their minds everything 
our Saviour spoke to them.” It is unfor- 
tunate, it seems to us, that Dr. Harman did 
not state the principles or the evidence on 
which his theory is based. The theory 
seems accommodated rather to the require- 
ments of theology than to the data of Scrip- 
ture. We suppose his position is that God’s 
plan is to leave as much to human perform- 
ance as the finite mind is capable of, and 
give the assistance of his Holy Spirit only 
where it is absolutely required. As neither 
the Methodist nor any other Evangelical 
Church has any settled theory of inspiration 
to impose upon its ministers, there is con- 
siderable diversity of opinion. It is likely, 
therefore, that the pages on inspiration will 
be closely examined and sharply criticised. 
It was a mistake to make them go brief. 

The chapter on the Hebrew manuscripts 
is very brief and somewhat vague. The 
manuscripts mentioned as the most ancient 
have never been critically examined, and 
are surrounded with mystery of the Eastern 
synagogues where they are preserved. On 
the other hand, so famous a manuscript as 
the Babylonian at St. Petersburg, of which 
a costly fac-simile has been published, is 
not mentioned. In treating of the Shemitic 
(our author follows the French ‘“‘ Semitic ”) 
languages, he declares that the sarcophagus 
inscription of the Sidonian King Esh- 
munezer (he says ‘‘Ashmanozor”) is the 
oldest known Pheenician ‘writing, and, on 
the authority of. Wuttke (no page given) 
that it isof an antiquity of 1000B.C. A 
comparison with the Moabite Stone, which 
is only of a date of about 900 B. C., will 
show the latter to be very much the older. 
He could not have meant to quote Max 
Miller as saying that the Vedas were written 
1200 to 1500 B. C. That was about the date 
of their composition. 


The author is evidently at home when he 
comes to treat of the criticism of the several 
books of the Bible and of the arguments 
which have been made against their gen- 
uineness or historical accuracy. He has 
made a careful study of the subject, and has 
reached conclusions respecting the: Old 
Testament eminently satisfactory to the 
conservative and believing reader. Indeed, 
he errs, if at all, on the side of allowing 
too little to the critics of the other school. 
He finds no special indications of a docu- 
mentary origin of Genesis, nor of the later 
production of Deuteronomy, nor of a later 
Isaiah. The Elohistic and Jehovistic argu- 
ments are fully considered and answers made 
to them, as are alsothe numerous attacks 
upon the genuineness, credibility, and Mo- 
saic authorship of the Peatateuch from the 
time of the Gnostics to the present, in- 
cluding those of Le Clerc and Bolingbroke, 
the Wolfenblittel Fragmentists, Vater and 
Volney, and Ewald, De Wette, Colenso, and 
Bleek. There are more quotations from 
Bleek, who is a moderate Rationalist, than 
from any other author. Dr. Harman allows 
that only a few verses at the end of Deuter- 
onomy are not by Moses. The book gives 
at once a thorough summary of the criti- 
cisms against the Pentateuch and an able 
defense of the ordinary faith in reference of 
this portion of the Bible. One cannot but 
admire the careful, laborious research evi- 
dent on every page. 

The Book of Esther, of which Luther 
declared he wished neither she nor her. book 
had ever existed, is regarded as genuine his- 
tory by Dr. Harman; but he says it has no 
further interest for Christians than as the 
record of a most remarkable deliverance for 
peck: Main be ve: 7 was. the ,enly reason 
for-admitting 4t intotheeanen. “The Book 
of Job, he thipks, was founded on a sub- 
stratum of truth. How far it was inspired 
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che is not able to say. It has its value, apart | 
. from {ts exalted poetical character, in illus- 
trating the inscrutable providence of God 


_tions. The Song of Solomon he accepts as a 
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and ‘how he delivers his people from afflic- 


part of the Old Testament canon, “‘ without 
attaching any importance to it.” Its lan- 
guage and descriptions ‘‘are not always in 
accordance with the delicate taste and refine- 
ment of Occidental Christians.” He accepts 
in a literal sense the passage in Joshua about 
the sun standing still at the command of 
that leader. That this view is not unan- 
imously held by Methodists is shown by 
McClintock and Strong’s ‘‘Cyclopedia,” 
This passage, it says, ‘‘is no more to be 
taken literally” that the passage describing 
the Red Sea as frightened and fleeing and 
the mountains as skipping like rams, 

In the New Testament portion of the 
work there is a most singular error, for 
which we hardly know whether to hold the 
author or the editors responsible. It is the 
omission of the two or three chapters which 
it would seem must -have been written on 
the sources of textual criticism of the New 
Testament. There isno chapter on Manu- 
scripts, none on Versions, none on Patristic 
Quotations. For the Old° Testament there 
are chapters on Manuscripts and Versions, 
and the first sentence of the first chapter 
seems to promise such a treatment of the 
Greek as well as of the Hebrew text. For 
an introduction to the study of the Bible 
there are no more important topics than 
these which have been omitted. We can 
only imagine than it was intended to have 
them fully treated in a volume on Christian 
Antiquities; but the retention of the cor- 
responding chapters on the Old Testament 
would seem to contradict the supposition. 
An explanation is needed. 


The author asserts and defends the gen- 
uineness and apostolic authorship of the 
Gospels; his defense of the Gospel of John 
being especially full. He rejects the last 
twelve verses of Mark's Gospel, which he 
thinks were written by another hand and 
added some time in the first century. Upon 
the disputed question of the Pauline author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, he takes 
sides with those who deny that Paul wrote 
it. He thinks it was written by some com- 
panion of Paul, who was probably neither 
Luke nor Clement of Rome. The second 
Epistle of Peter he rejects as ungenuine. 
He can find but little internal or external 
evidence in favor of its genuineness and 
supposes it to have been written in the first 
part of the second century. The Epistle of 
Jude he does not regard as an inspired book, 
and thinks it could not have been written 
by the Apostle Jude. It was composed, he 
believes, shortly after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. He rejects the famous passage 
of the ‘‘three witnesses” as spurious, as 
also that about the angel troubling the pool 
and that about the woman taken in adul- 
tery. 
It will, doubtless, occur to our readers 
that the rejection of two epistles is pretty 
liberal criticism for an Evangelical minister 
and a member of the Methodist Church. It 
will be sufficient to produce a surfeit of 
severe criticism. It is too much, perhaps, 
to expect that the author and book will be 
treated in all cases fairly; but we should 
hope that there will be no hasty judgments. 
Honest,reverent, and scholarly criticism, such 
as Dr. Harman has written, is deserving of 
respectful and deliberate treatment. What- 
ever is spurious in the Bible ought to be 
thrown out, no matter how important it 
may seem to be. It cannot add to the 
strength and usefulness of the Good Book, 
but may be a cause of offense. 

With the exceptions indicated, we are 
favorably impressed with Dr, Harman’s book, 
It is compact, comprehensive, perspicuous, 
and readable, catholic in spirit, but thorough- 
ly evangelical, admirably arranged, and in 
every way suitable for the use of those who 
desire to make a single compact volume take 
the place of a library. We must suggest, 
however, that the lack of running head- 
lines is annoying to the reader. It seems 
to be a waste of space to print the title of 
the book'on every page. 

There are to be eight other treatises in the 
series, comprising eleven volumes, which 
are also by Methodist authors. Among the 
names are those of the editors, of Bishop 
Foster, of Drs. Bannister, Whitney, Ridg: 
away, and Profs. Bennett and Winchell. 








The Law of Prtradition, international and tn- 
terstate, with an Appendix containing the 
extradition treaties and laws of the United 
States, several sections of the English Extra- 
dition Act of 1870, and extradition regulations 
and forms, by Samuel T. Spear, D.D., has just 
been published by Weed, Parsons & Co., 
Albany, N. Y. The author, in his preface, 
states that the chapters, seventeen in number, 
are in the main a reproduction of a series of 
articles previously published in the Albany 
Law Journal. Ten of the chapters, forming 
Part I, are devoted to international extradition ; 
and of these five consider and elaborately argue 
the question that was in discussion between 
the United States and the British Government 
with regard to the delivery of Winslow. The 
ground taken by the author is that the position 
of the British Government was right; and, in 
view of the argument submitted, we do not see 
how this conclusion can be avoided. The 
last two chapters of this Part give the general 
principles of extradition procedure, both to 
and from the United States. In Part II we 
have seven chapters on interstate extradition, 
in which, under appropriate heads, is presented 
all the law of this country on the subject. The 
whole treatise is distinctively American in {ts 
scope and purpose, and is, we believe, the only 
book ever published in this country having 
extradition for its exclusive subject. The 
author is not by profession a lawyer; yet no 
one will read this volume without coming to 
the conclusion that he has made the subject 
one of profound and very learned study. The 
book occupies a new field in the law literature 
of this country, and in a very exhaustive man- 
ner discusses the various questions involved. 
The style is compact and evidently studied with 
great care. 

....The Diary of a Woman, from the 
French of Octave Feuillet, is a story of cross 
purposes in love, with a tragic ending, and 
highly romantic after the author’s fashion. It 
is not a story with a purpose; but it is moral in 
its lesson, and that lesson is one which we 
need perhaps quite as much in our country as 
it is needed in France—namely, that frivolous 
freedom in woman tends inevitably toward 
immoral freedom. It describes, too, a more 
exalted and absolute self-sacrifice, that of Char 
lotte, the heroine, than any other which recent 
fiction has depicted. The translation is fairly well 
doné, though it is uneven; there is a certain 
lack of breeziness about ite outdoor pictures—a 
smell] of the lamp in the very woods. No man 
who knew the world of things, one would say, 
could describe the driver of a spirited horse as 
“checking tt in the air with difficulty.” And, 
on the other hand, the translation {s some- 
times not literature. To make the heroine say 
“T slew myself’ for Je me tuat is really inex 
cusable, except by indolence on the translator’s 
part. (Appletons.) 

...-Jt ts the Fashion, from the German of 
Adelheid von Auer, by the translator ef “Over 
Yonder,” “ Magdalena,” “The Old Countess,” 
etc. Wedare not promise our readers much 
entertainment in this book—at least, as a story; 
though it throws Jight on Prussian character 
and manners, It is a rather common-place tale 
of the present time, and ite moral is that home 
is preferable to the ‘“‘humbug of fashionable 
life.” We will not object to this bold general- 
ization ; but commend the book rather to those 
of our readers who may not be discouraged al- 
ready by our faint praise. The story is told by 
Hildyard, a brisk old maid, in twenty-six letters, 
to the Count of Dusterloh, her old friend ; and 
it has a certain briskness of style, which for 
some readers will make up for its deficiency in 
unity of plan and refinement of thought. (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.) 

....-Houghton & Osgood’s Catalogue of Books 
is a serviceable quide over the extended field 
of their publications and a handsome piece of 
printing; though it would have been hand- 
somer and clearer still if the house had used a 
heavy-faced type for the headings. The body of 
the Catalogue gives, in alphabetical order, au- 
thors’ names and the titles of anonymous books, 
with retail prices and the customary eulogies 
of the authors represented. In a full index, 
also alphabetical, the authors’ names and the 
titles of the separate worke are both given, 
with page references to the body of the work. 
This Catalogue, as book-buyers know, is par- 
ticularly strong in poetry. 

...-Among the more noteworthy articles in 
the February Atlantic may be mentioned one 
of that carping, superior sort, full of “cul- 
ture,” on “ Puritanism and Manners,” by F. 
G. Ireland, who can see nothing but ugliness in 
the bequest of the Puritans to New England 
life. Clarence Cook contributes a most severe, 
too severe criticism of the architecture of the 
new Catholic @athedral of this city. Mark 
Twain has a broad piece of satire on Gambetta’s 
duel. The most striking and timely article is 
that by R. H. Stoddard, entitled ‘“ Reminiscen- 
ces of Bayard Taylor.’ It is very pleasant, per- 
sonal, and chatty. 

«».. William J. Rolfe’s edition of Shakes 
peare’s plays for school use now includes Ham- 
let. The notes are numerous and to the point, 


















LITERARY NEWS. 


Fiemisn literature counts a new prose writer, 
who promises to take a high rank among 
authors. He uses the pscudonym of ‘“ Waze- 
naar.” Ilis first book, called “‘A Flemish 
Boy,” is a sort of autoblography, showing lack 
of experience; yet truly original and giving 
successful sketches of Flemish manners. He 
deals very frankly with the Roman Catholic 
clergy, who in the villages of Flanders join 
without disguise in the struggles of political 
parties, 

Hon. George L. Catlin, American commercial 
avent at La Rochelle, France, is writing a so- 
ciety novel, which will be brought out bya 
prominent publishing firm here early in the 
Spring. The scenes are laid in London, Paris, 
and New Orleans. Mr. Catlin, who was pres- 
ident of the Paragraphers’ Association before 
engaging in the consular service, is an excellent 
journalist and has written several interesting 
works. 

The third or concluding volume of Bishop 
Ellicott’s ‘‘New Testament Commentary for 
English Readers’’ is expected to be ready im- 
mediately. The New-Huglander expresses the 
opinion that “of all the New Testament com- 
mentaries for general use this is the best. It 
is not shaped to suit any particular party or 
school. It is the product of enlightened, inde- 
pendent, evangelical scholars. 


Ludwig Braunfels, in his recent work, 
“ Kritischer Versuch diber den Roman Amadis von 
Gallien,” claims that he has. proved the Spanish 
origin of the famous romance of chivalry, 
‘Amadis de Gaula,"” contrary to the generally re- 
ceived opinion that {t was written about 1390, 
by Vasco de Lobeira, a Portuguese. 


A new edition of Lieutenant (now Major- 
General) Sir Vincent Eyre’s account of the 
“Military Operations at Cabul, which ended in 
the Retreat and Destruction of the British Army, 
in January, 1842,’’ revised and emended by the 
author and edited by Col. Malleson, C.8.1., has 
just been published. 


The Authors’ Publishing Co. will issue early 
this year a ‘Complete Scientific Grammar of 
the English Language,” by W. Colegrove, 
president of West Virginia College. The work 
will comprise many new and important fea- 
tures, including a defense of phonetics. 

In addition to our editorial last week, {t 
is hardly necessary to recommend once more the 
Yale Lectures by Bishop Simpson. They have 
just been published in book form by Nelson & 
Phillips. The sale is already large. This book 


should be in the hands of every minister in the 
country. 


The Wilmer & Rogers News Company, 
the agents in this country for the Nineteenth 
Century and Cotemporary Review, have changed 
their name to the International News Company. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
New Singing-Book for the Million! 


CORONATION SONGS 


FOR 
PRAISE AND PRAYER-MEETINGS, 
HOME AND SOCIAL SINGING. 
BY 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES F. DEEMS 
4aND 
THEODORE E. PERKINS. 


Containing 151 Hymns with Tunes, which tnclude 
more of the standard material A. the world will not 
suffer > die and more new that deserves 
trial than any other book extan tant. 


Postpaid, 30 cents. §25 per hundred. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

Abstract of Contents: Oxygen in the Sun—Sun-Spot, 
Storm and Famine—New ways of measuring the Sun's 
Distance—Driftin Light-Waves—The New Star — 
Faded into Grouping, Star-Drift 
Star-Mist—Mallet’s Theory of Veleaies Toward ‘the 
North Pole—A MM Sea-Wave—Strange Sea Crea- 
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eling Power of Rain—Ancient Babylonian Astrogony. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, §3. 
DIES, CHIEFLY 


LEISURE - - TIN RT 
IOLOGICA 
A Genius oF ag red ake Ay iL By AXDREW 


Wuson, d Com 
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vantages eg Biology in ya ucation-Sclence 
Culture for the Masses—A Study of Lower Life—Some 
Facts and. Fictions in rn he Sea Serpents of 
Science—Some Animal Arch The Gen of Life 
—Parasites and their Development—The Law of Like- 
ness and its Working—The f 

and their Environmentse—Science and Poetry—A Sum- 
mer's Day—What I Saw in an Ant’s Nest—Some Moot 
Points tn Natural History. Grown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with numerous {ilustrations, $3.50. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED, 


LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


delivered before the Theological Students of Yale 
College. 








By Rev. MATTHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 
(One oF THE Bisuors oF THE M. E. Cuuncn.) 


Cioth, 12me. Price..... errr; fs 


These admirable Lectures embrace the following 
topics, delivered in the order here stated : 

Lecture I. The Nature and Work of the Christian 
Ministry. 

Lecture II. The Call to the Ministry. 

Lecture III. The Preacher Personally. 

Lecture IV. Indirect Preparation for the Pulpit. 

Lecture V. The Preparation of a Sermon. 

Lecture VL The Delivery of a Sermon. 

Lecture VIL Ministerial Power. 

Lecture VIIL The Influence of the Pastorate on the 
Pulpit. 

Lecture IX. Collateral and Miscellaneous Work. 

Lecture X. Is the Modern Pulpit a Failure ? 


It is needless to say that these topics are treated in a 
masterly manner—Cclearly, forcibly, practically ; as be- 
comes both the gravity and importance of the sub- 
Jecta discussed, and the reputation of their author as 
a “workman who needeth not to be ashamed.” In 
them there is nothing showy; but they present the 
ripe fruit of the matured thought of a long period of 
ministerial usefulness and oversight. They are 
weighty, well-considered teachings. 


Introduction to the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures. 


By REV. HENRY M. HARMAN, D.D., 
OF DICKINSON COLLEGE. 
i EE i dccnsrcencscnncinssnssbansbunceged $4 00 

This volume, the first to appear of the abovenamed 
library, is from original sources and contains the latest 
literature of its subject. It discusses carefully the 
text, genuineness, and authenticity of each book of 
the Old and New Test: t, and is especially full upon 
the controversies relative tothe Pentateuch and the 
Gospel of St. John. It will bean indispensable work 
to every traveling minister and valuable to all stu- 
dents of Scripture. In size it is a large octavo, of 788 
pages. Copious indexes direct the reader to every im- 
portant topic or author noticed. 

New edition, containing Topical Index. 


Elements of General and Chris- 
tian Theology. 


L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D. 
Flexible, Cloth, 12mo................000 --40 cents. 

The design of this treatise isto furnish those inter- 
ested in these subjects such a hand-book upon the 
“Elements of General and Christian Theology” as 
may be somewhat abreast with the times, and which 
will, in a measure, give direction to our thinking, 
studying, and teaching, that they may henceforth be 
less discursive and more effective. 

Bent free by matl to any address on receipt of price. 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH 


CONTAINS: 


PRESENT TENDENCIES OF AMERICAN ART. By 
8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


With Twenty Illustrations. 


A FEW SEA-BIRDS. By H. W. ELiorr. 
With Nine Illustrations. 


ALONG THE SHORE. A Poem. By A.T.L. 


THE COAST SURVEY. By Marrua J. Lams. 
With Twenty Illustrations. 


THE ENGLISH HOME OF THE WASHINGTONS. By 
A. T. Story. 


With Seven MMustrations. 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS.—L Remerant Van Ryu. 
With Four Illustrations. 


THE PINE-TREE. A Porm. By H. P. SrorrorD. 


A CEREMONY UPON CANDLEMAS-EVE. By Rosert 
Hernick. 


Tustrated by Abbey. 


BERG UND THAL: SKETCHES IN TYROL—L By 
Georos E. Warne, Jr. 


With Fourteen Illustrations. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES. By 
CHARLES BARNARD. 


With Three Illustrations. 


A SUMMER STORY. By ALice Prrry. 
With One Illustration. 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. By THomas W. Knox. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Nover. By Dinan Mv- 
Lock CRAIK. 


CLIMATES FOR INVALIDS. By Dr. T. M. Coan. 
With One Illustration. 


MISS VEDDER. AStory. By Constrance F. Woorson. 


GARY'S MAGNETIC MOTOR. By E. M. Bacon. 
With Four Illustrations. 


THE “TOM” SIDE OF MACAULAY. By D. D. Lioyp. 


MISS MORIER’S NERVES. AStory. By Miss Tuacn- 
RRAY. 


AFGHANISTAN. By Z. B. Gustarson. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
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Popular Science Monthly, 
FOR MARCH. 


TER SL acraic LIGHT. By Professor Joun TYwDAaLt, 


7 bon a ARK OR EARTH-HOG. By E. Ovsta.et. 
ustra’ 
ag AND SOCIALISM. By Professor Oscar 


THE | FIRST THREE YEARS OF Fagg mre 
THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. By J. Woauan' Lockyer, 


Ss. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH LIVING HUMAN BEINGS. L 
Py, Grorog M. Bearp, M. D. 
ATHEISM AND THE CHURCH. By the Rev. Canon 
THE STING OF THE HONEY BEE. (Mlustraced.) 
REFLEX ACT! xt AND DISEASE. By T. LavpeR 


Brunton, F. R. 8. 
18 CONSCIENCE PRIMITIVE? By Warrina WILKIN- 


FIRES A ND pate ye Cause ae 
THE SUN's LONG 
SKETCH OF CHRISTIAN G. q. EHRENBERG, By Frep- 
ERICK HorrmMany. (With Portrait.) 
pet hs ed 
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THE 


Popular Science Monthly. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
New Issue. Number One. 
CONTENTS. 
PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM CUNSINGHAM. 
be~ © ALCOR, fe ig IV. Advant and Dis- 
tages of cohol. By Sir WiLLiam W. GuLL. V. 
The’ Utility of Alcohol in Health and in D 
Dr. C. Murciusoyx. VL Alcohol and Indi vides ; oF, 
he e a Drunkard? By Dr. ‘OXON. 
VII. The Action and Uses of Alcoholic Drinks. By 
= 8. Winks. VIII. Temperance vs. Abstinence. By 
ir. RISDON BENNETT. IX. ‘4 Casual “Conversation on 
the Subject. By Dr. Rapcuirre. X.  ompasenes ene 
ts Boundaries. By Dr. Kipp. XL The P' and U 
- Alcohol as an Article of “pet. By Mr. BRuDENELL 
CarRTER. XII. Results of Experience in the Use 
Icohol. eG Dr. Garrop 
PI — me Hat THE UNITED STATES. By G. 
TI rE FA RY- LORE ‘o4 SAVAGES. By J. A. FARRER. 
a RVITATION AS A FACTOR ¥ THE ORGANIC 
VORLD. > CHAN LLIAM CROOKES; F. R. 8. 
SUPPOSED CHANGES IN THE MOON. By Ricnarp 
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W PLANTS BEHAVE. |SCHOOL AND FIELD- 
How PLANTS GROW. BOOK. 
LESSONS. MANUAL. 
STRUCTURAL. 





BY PROF. ASA GRAY, 
of Harvard University. 


*,* The only standard, the most popular, and the 
most extensively used of Botanical Text- Books. 

a We yh aoe ) avons leasure In making very fa- 
bey eo Ay or introduction of an; any of r books 
of this series, and will send sample es 0 
Plante Grow and The School and a Pield eek 
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oa receipt of half the usual retail price—namely : 


Iante Grow....... onneeaoud s 
Bate and Field Book.......... ? 38 
Descri ding Circulars of the series will be forwarded 
on a: 
A VALUABLE alD in the study of Botany will be 
id in 
—_ Apgar’s Plant Analysis, 
sample copies of which will be sent for examination 
on receipt of 35 cents. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 





The first nine parts, comprising Volume One of the MAGAZINE OF ART, contain upward of 200 
Mustrations, including an Etching for frontispiece by L. LowenstTam, from a picture by Frans Hats, and Full 


Page Engravings of Pictures by 


Sm F. LEIGHTON, P. R.A. VICAT COLE, A. R. A. W. F. YEAMES, R. A. 8m FRANCIS GRANT, P. R. A. 


P. H. CALDRON, R. A. 
W. C. F. DOBSON, R. A. J. E. MILLAIS, R. A. 
8mm JNO. GILBERT, R.A. E.M. WARD, R. A. 


81r E. LANDSEER, R.A. J. PETTIE, R. A. 
A. ELMORE. 
J. B. BURGESS, A. R.A. HAYNES WILLIAMS, and others. 


FRANK HOLL, A. R. A. 
JOHN PHILLIP. 


The interest already manifested in the MAGAZINE OF ART in America has decided us to make 
American Art a prominent feature for the future, while we shall in no way neglect Europe, but shall strive to 
provide our readers with only the best in every department. 

With the new volume we will commence a series of papers on “Art in America and American Artists,” 
im which the rapid growth of a distinctive school of art in this country will be clearly set forth. 

No feature of excellence will be wanting to render the MAGAZINE OF ART worthy of ranking with 
expensive works of its class, the high price of which confines them mainly to the wealthy; but the prime 
mission of our New Fine Art Magazine will be to enable all, however moderate their means, to secure at 
cost a high-class sterling work of Art, which will be prized as a possession of value, as well as of beauty. 

That all may have this valuable Magazine from the commencement, we will supply the FIRST 
VOLUME, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, AND ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR $4.50. Separately, Vol. I (Nine Numbers), bound in cloth, $2.50; Yearly Subscription, $2.75; 
Numbers, 25 cents. New Volume will commence with February Number, Now Ready. 





A Specimen Number will be sent on receipt of 10 Cents. 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. . 
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DEAN Ss TANLE ys 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 


will be ready February 18th. 


ADDRESSES AND SERMONS 


delivered during a visit to the United States and Can- 
ada, in 1878 


By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., 


Dean of Westminster, with Photograph Portrait. 
One Volume, 12mo, $1.00, 


MACMILLAN & CO.. 


1879. 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZ.NE, 


EDITED BY 


REV. DR. R. DEEMS. 


NEW YORK. 





“Tt certainly excels eves value the Sunday magazines © 


of the old country.”—New Covenant, Chicago. 

“This splendid magazine is crowded with good 
things.”—Presbyterian Weekly. 

“This magazine, which began well, is gaining ground 
with each successive number."—Christian Union. 

“The fact ts, this magazine has from the start dis 


tanced all competitors, and is now trying to outdo its 
own self." —Central Protestant.” 





The intention of the Editor is to inculcate Christian 
morals in the most pleasing way ; to make a magazine 
which shall be instructive and interesting toclergymen 
and laymen, to mothers and children, to the oldest and 
by —— fen gent g a Foye dad to make each: number 
<= hynny — and all the o of permanent 


Serials, Blegraphical Sketches, 
Short Stories, Exegesis, 
Sketches of Travel, Sermons, 
Peetry, Timely Editorials, 
Music, Miscellany. 


Pn —_- ay — 128 gee royal 8vo. The artt- 

jes are profuse ustrated, and new engrav: 

made, both in thin country and tn Euro 4 — 
writers 


The following are among the dis 
who have made contributions : 
Rev. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT, Rev. Dr. RAY PALMER, 
Rev. WILLIAM M. BAKER, JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 
Rev. N. BJERRING, Rev. Dr. POTTER, 
Prof. W. E. GRIFFIS, MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
Col. PAUL H. HAYNE, MARG'T E. SANGSTER, 
Rev. Dr. HURST, Rev. Dr. SCHAFF, 
Rev. Dr. LEYBURN, Rev. Bishop WIGHTMAN, 
Rev. Bishop McTYEIRE, Prof. WILLIAM WELLS. 
Vol 
eorfaunry, Tae iis is furnished by wall, fre of any 
postage. of for THREE DOLLARS To clergy- 

men 

7 $1 50 will be received for six months. 

2” $1 for four months. 

7” Any minister zoonding nine dollars for three sub- 
scribers will have hi ee own ane free forone year. Any 


club of three subscri' #9 may order a free 
copy to their pastor vs any 7 other Glersyinen. e 


All remittances must be made by check, 
order, or express to ad etna 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
63, 65, and 57 Park Place, New York. 


FAMOUS BOOKS. 


1 Famous Stories wee I-known and celebrated 
ors. Among : “The Avenger,” vy 
De Qui ney ; Be “Peter Goldth waite’ 8 Treasure,” 





quite as speetions | — entertaining. Pi t.. 
stra ti " 
Lumley, Perkins, W. L. theppard P oches 


= other 

superior ists. These-ta tales are oy © 08 of 
litera see? tna are ‘admirably suited "to o the 
Ing taste for short of gupe- 


presen’ growing rt stories 
rior excellence. First series, —s #1 50. 
mo nd serics. 


= Fs us “Mer ries. 50, 

3 Famous Men, Theludin Hoga pica Sketches 
of Dr. ‘ndson, Arth e Abolitionist, 
Dr. Cuilis, Prof. Sonn Met none, Chas. Knight, 
Robert Chambers. By H. A. Page. Illustrated. 
One vol., 12mo, cloth extra, ~," 

4 Famous “Boys, a nd How the me Famous 
Men. Bein Sketches of the 4 of Daniel 
Webster, § muel Drew, Renj. nklin, Henr 
Clay, Audubon, etc.,etc. 12mo,cloth extra, $1. 

5. Famous Books. By W.D. Adams Sketches in 
the "benwwaye a and Byways of English Literature. 


R. WORTHINGTON, Pubser 
[Established a Yoat 


AUTHORIZED REPRINTS. 


(without abridgment or alterution) 
OF THE 





EDINBURGH, WESTMINSTER, LON- 


DON QUARTERLY AND BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


AND 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
Subscription, #4 a a? ~ fom! one; 088 for the Five. 
Less price af 
dope an hey. nies be Ne had on + e 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 


41 Barclay Street, New York. 


HARPER'S, MAGKZ1."s HARPER’ 





Pu 
nN 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S. Wi i 
HARPER'S to one adress, f. v gies 4 
two for oc Be. t desteaee prepaid b; poe by the! the'h Pub: 
wee ali oe 
HARPER BERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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TD ARCH ous on HOR MONDAY tne Hee commences & THIRTY-SECOND PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
rt x ns sb beautiful entitled“ ROY. ¥ colors for Bertin 
wite by at. and nd a "gigantic supplement. or over one Annual Pr ospectus 
Pfs unhione wich Mbaisspatiorna for cating ook : 
The supplements al alone are worth more thaw “the wu t~ DLA, 
price of 
Sold everywhere. 
Mailed free for 35 cents. 


NTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
(formerly = Ww. oe & Rogers News Company), 
piAe cameras 1 Beekman Street, New ¥ ork. 
N ATU RE.—A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Sct- 
LLAN & \ 


ence. $7 a year. MACMI & CO., Publishers, 
22 Bond Street New York. 


CONDENSATION OF THE CLASSICS. 
NOW COMPLETE. 
The Supplementary Series of 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY 
the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


16mo. Fine Cloth. $1 each. 
JUST ISSUED: 


PIN DAR. |: 


By F. D. MORICE, M.A. 
The other volumes of the new series now ready are: 


I. LIVY. By the Editor. 
II. OVID. By the Rev. A. Church, 
M.A 


IT]. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and 
PROPERTIUS. By the Rev. 
James Davies, M.A. 

IV. DEMOSTHENES. By the Rev. 
J. W. Broadribb. 
V. ARISTOTLE. - By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart., LL.D. 
VI. “—_ oo ‘DIDES. By the Ed- 


VII. LUCRETIUS. By W. H. Mal- 
lock. 


“We welcome the ap ance of a Sup) applementesy 

Series of ‘Ancient Classics for English Re 

was certainly very much required, if the mm nn 

was to answer we - for which a was originally 

designed. llins's ‘Livy’ is ainest if not 
ulte equal to ae best of the preceding se 

fir. Church's Essay is a very \eeanens and ‘soholazly 

performance.”—London Times. 

“We have spoken in pegine of this series so often we 
need add nothing now. It ts a great thing to have the 
marvelous treasure-house of classic literature opened 
to English readers."—htcago yh 

“It —_ to = ae great de demand and should be in 
every 8c brary, as well as in the 
private i tt of goutlomen of culture.”—Boston 











*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, and will be sent 
by ‘mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market t St, Philadelphia. 


PATENTS. 


IN a en with the publication of the 
Scientific American, we continue to act as 
Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, 
Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, 
etc. In this line of business we have had 
thirty-four years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed 
in the Scientific American. This large and 
splendidly-illustrated weckly paper shows 
the current progress of Science, is very in- 
teresting, and has an enormous circulation. 
Subscriptions $3.20 a year, postpaid. Single 
copies 10 cents. Sold at all bookstores and 
news-offices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent ?—The quickest 
and best way to obtain a satisfactory answer, 
without expense, is to write to us (Munn & 
Co.), describing the invention, with a small 
sketch. All we need is to get the «dea. 
We will immediately answer and give the 
necessary instructions. For this advice we 
make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand-book about 
the Patcnt Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
Marks, their costs, and how procured, with 
hints for procuring advances on inven- 
tions. Address MUNN & CO., Publishers 
of the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 
New York. 


KANSAS NEWS.|: 


All about the best State in the Union, 


INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS. 


Send 50 cents tn stamps for The Leavenworth Weekly 
Times for three months. The oldest. largest, leading, 
best, and cheapest paper in the best state in the Union. 
Published in the largest city. Makes a specialty of 
Kansas news. If you think of coming to Kansas, you 
should send your money. Price, by the year, $1.26. 
Please address the proprietor. 


D. R. ANTHONY, © 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 











“MILWAUKEE NEWS.” 


Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly. 


The best newspaper fcr the people 

1st. Because it is always found on the side of the 
people, as against opp e 

2d. The News will always be found | a bold ‘and fear- 
less defender of the rights of common people, as 
against oppressive legislation or taxation. 

8d. The News will always be found ready and willing 
to criticise the action of unworthy or corrupt public 
officials, regardless of what political party they belong. 

4th. The News will, in the future, as it has in the 
past, oppose the passage of all sumptuary laws, when 
the same are calculated to abridge the rights and priv- 
ileges of any class of our people. 

Sth. The News is the best for ite politics, which are 
Reform, Anti-Monopoly, Specie Payments, Low Tariff, 
and Democratic, in the true, genuine meaning of the 
word. The best for ite general literary excellence, in- 
cluding Editorial Articles on all the topics of the 
times, spicy items, short paragraphs, the cream and 

i of n pap ig, and e t stories’ 
poems, and sketches. 

The best market reports for any articles of Grain, 
Produce, or Merchandise, 

It presents all the current news of the day in such 
condensed, intelligent shape that the busy man can 
keep himself thoroughly posted with half the time and 
at half the expense required by the large and costly 


dailies. 
THE EDITORIAL COLUMNS 


of the NEWS will be in the hands of gentlemen of 
recognized ability and experience. In politics it is 


THOROUGHLY INDEPENDENT 


Democratic, bringing to the task as clear judgment as 
we can command, coupled with perfect candor and 
fearlessness. We shal) praise al) things which seem to 
us worthy of praise, and shal) not hesitate severely 
to censure those which appear deserving of blume. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 








A iaant adds ccacegusdsacccsecccsscsctccesss £8 00 
City Subscription, by carrler...............ceseeeees 9 CO 
Demnd- Weekly. <cccccccccccccccccccccccescccccsccccosees 8 00 
WGELY... .ccccccccccccccccccccoces coccsccccccccccocecs 1 50 


Inducements for Clubs. 


TO CLUBS OF TEN the Weekly News will be sent 
postage paid, one year for $1.20 each; ten papers, 
$12.00. One copy of the Weekly will be sent free, post 
age paid, one year to the getter-up of the club. 

TO CLUBS OF TWENTY the Weekly News will be 
sent one year, postage pald, for $1.10 each ; 20 copies, 
$22.00. 

Acopy of the Semi-Weekly News will be sent free 
postage paid, one year to the getter-up of the club. 

For $40 cash FORTY COPIES of The News will be 
sent, postage paid, addressed to any name or post 
office. 

All communications should be addressed to the 
“NEWS,” Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE CLEAN WEWSPAPER. 


What it is and How to Get it. 


There is a growing feeling in every healthy commu 
nity against the journals which make it their special 
object to minister to perverted taste by secking out 
and serving up in a seductive form disgusting scandals 
and licentious revelations. 

There is good reason to belleve that the clean news 
paper is more highly prized to-day than it was four or 
five years ago. 

It is also safe to predict that, as people in all ranks of 
life, who protect their own, at least, from contamina- 
tion, become more conscious of the pernicious influ- 





! ence of a certain class of journals, called enterprising, 


because they are ambitious to serve up dirty scandals, 
they will be careful to see that the journals they per- 
mit to be read in the family circle are the class that 
bever forgot the proprieties of life. 

To the praise of the decent newspaper, it may be 
said that, where it has a place in the family and has 
been read for years by young and old, it has developed 
such a healthy tone and such a discriminating taste 
that the literature of the slums has no admirers. For- 
tunately, the number of such familics Is increasing in 
the land; and as they increase the journal that de- 
votes itself to sickening revelations of immorality will 
be compelled to find its supporters solely among those 
classes that practice vice or crime orare ambitious to 
learn to follow such ways. 

As such a “ clean newspaper” the 


Cincinnati Weekly Times 


is commended to the reader. For thirty-five years it 
has been conducted by editorial management of the 
purest moral character, as well as the best literary 
talent. The result is that it has attained a reputation 
and circulation, as a family newspaper, unexcelled by 
any paper in the United States. Those who begin with 
a year’s subscription generally continue for life; so 
that now it has thousands of subscribers who have 
been taking it constafitly for twenty to thirty years. 
ITS EDITORIALS 
tions that affect fo = elfare of the people 


all ques: 

or the nation are candid and liberal ‘in tone —_ Pond 
phan in style, and not intentionally offensive to any 
clase of readers. 


Its LETTERS FROM TIE PEOPLE, 


of thet veral localities as 
oa reste Ry KA: - vit in the South and Far 
luable to persons looking out for new 


come. are ‘val 
ITS AGRICULTURAL DEPA ee 
vocation ant oa Eth Mtns Sarncet dealre to Benefit the 
THE YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT 
is exceeding) aly pete =, with the ~F— ay 0 
instead of idling their time © owey. 
Clubbed — The aera 


Any subscriber of 
sch cesperse rae a are 1 


sent him for one 
directly to the 





STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80N8, New Youx. 

















Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
wit & HH. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broapway, 
. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereosco; and Views, 
raphe, copes, Chromos and Frames, . 
qrenhs of Celebrities, Phot palo Transparenc’ 
onvex Glasses, Photograp! Bate rials, Award 
first premium at Vienna mad Ph Philadel phia, 
f 50 Snowflake, Motto, etc., no 2 alike, or 25 elegant 
&U Chromo Cards, 10¢. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y, 


“MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. _ 


BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new Oollection of Songs adapted to the 
present phase of Temperance Work, 
Sunday -schools, Prayer-meet- 
ings, and the Home 
Circle. 

By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 











*,* The Songs in this book are numbered and ar- 
ranged in the style of the celebrated Gospel Hymn 
Kooks. Besides the large supply of new pleces, many 
with instrumental acocinpanime ont, the book contains 
a selection of old favorites in Club and Lodg¢-room, 

Price 30 cents by mall ; $3.00 per doz. by express. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broadway, N. Y.; Cincinnati, 0. 


Hymn Service. 
XCELLENT 


Every Sunday School can affor’ tuis 
NEW SONG BOO 


Costs only $10 ® 100 Cop‘es. 


With 115 Hymns and Tunes, new and old, 
adapted to the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


IVANGELICAL 


HYMN SERVICE 
Meets All the Demands of Sunday Schoo! \! vrchip. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 15 cts. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph St. | 76 East Nint St. 
CHICAGO, WEW YORK. 






















“HELPING HAND, 


THE BEST ey 
Porfunday-Schools an no 
Meetings. ao Composers, 140 Writers 
140 Pages, 175 Brass and Songs. 
by W.T. Giffe& J.H. Aas 

Cc le 
F Sari NEWHALL ya Co., Pulse 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 44 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 

‘0., patentecs of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘Taz INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornxmental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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SOME CATHOLIC MATTERS. 


Ong year ago to day Cardinal Pecci be- 
came Pope under the title of Leo XIII. 
This would be an appropriate time to review 
his acts as Supreme Pontiff; but we have 
done this so recently that it is only neces- 
sary now to present what is new and in- 
teresting. The Pope's first appearance was 
that of a reformer, and as soon as he was 
firmly fixed in the chair of St. Peter he be- 
gan to carry into effect his schemes of re- 
form. But he found that he had appointed 
for himself no easy task. Opposition has hin- 
dered him at every step of the way; but 
that he has made progress despite it is plain 
enough. 

Among the most important of the reforms 
recently effected is the reorganization at the 
Dateria, where there have been many paid 
officials who performed no duties. Pius IX 
knew of these sinecures; but he was too 
kind-hearted to be willing to dismiss men 
who were dependent upon their salaries, 
and, besides, there was plenty of money at 
the Vatican. It is well known that there is 
not plenty of moneyin the Papal treasury 
now, and ways and means have to be 
studied more carefully than formerly. A 
Rome letter to The Guardian explains what 
this reform Is: 

**Some of these employés, especially those 
called expeditionaries, gained twice as much 
asacardinal. Their functions consisted in 
going to their offices at twelve o'clock and 
signing two or three bulls. At one o'clock 
their work was finished and they left. 
These lucrative posts, or, rather, sinecures, 
passed from father to son, from uncle to 
nephew. Their functions are analogous to 
those in the office of the secretary of | bricfs. 
A bull of Leo XIII obliges them, from the 
ist of this month, to conform to the horary 
of the other apostolic secretaries. Those 
who come late will be subject to a fine. 
Those habitually late or who absent them- 
selves will be suspended, temporarily or 
finally, from their functions and salary. 
— will be absolutely prohibited from 
ve orming other functions, under pain of 

ismissal. Formerly the expeditionarics 
charged as much as 800 lire for work requir- 
ing little exertion. They will now be 
obliged to ch according to a tariff ran 
ing from 6 to 40 lire. The bulls for small 
benefices will be written on simple r, 
instead of parchment, and will pay the min- 
imum of the tax. The Pope has also 
ordered that for the future bulls shall be 
written In ordinary, instead of Gothic letters. 
Of course, at the Dateria nothing is heard 


but complaints and the reverse of blessings 
on the new Pope!” 


The same correspondent says this is only 
the beginning of what is in contemplation 
in the same line. All the ecclesiastical 
offices are to be overhauled, Te also says 
the Pope is seriously concerned about the 
condition of the papal finances. He is said 
to have had a consultation with the princi- 
pal cardinals, at which he explained the 
difficulty in which he found himself. ‘He 
announced that St. Peter’s pence had great- 
ly fallen off in France and Belgium, and 
that in hie opinion the negotiations entered 
into with Germany had produced coldness 
on the part of the French clergy. He de- 
plored this state of things; but considered it 
to be his duty to show no preference for one 
country above another. The re-establish- 
ment of amicable relations between the Holy 
See and Germany had become a necessity 
for the welfare of the Catholics of that 
country. The {ll-will shown by a certain 
part of the clergy, in failing to appreciate 
the situation forced upon the Holy See and 
to submit to its exegencies, caused him the 
greatest grief. And, finally, His Holiness 
said he could not conceal from them that, 
in the presence of these difficulties of all 
kinds, he had thought for a moment of the 
millions which the Italian Government holds 
always at the disposal of the Holy See. This 
sudden and unexpected declaration of the 
Pope fell like a bombshell among their 
eminences, and produced on them a most pro- 
found impression. They hastened to assure 
the Holy Father that they would lend him all 
their support, to delay as long as possible 

the moment for deciding to take such a step. 

They would exert all their influence on those 
whose interests would suffer from the econo- 
mies which the Holy See was obliged to make, 
with the view of-making them listen to rea- 
son and submit to necessary self-sacrifice, 
and on their own parts they were disposed 


to . 
Sa Pin + tose 


Religions Jutelligence. 








Confraternity of St. Peter has taken the 
matter in hand,.and on a recent Sunday 
pressing appeals were made from alt the 
pulpits for full collections. The canons of 
St. Peter have been informed that they will 
be expected to contributé’ 25,000" ffancs a 
year. The Pope has discontinued payments 
to those Italian bishops who.have not the 
exequatur, having no means to meet them. 

It is believed that there will be a change 
shortly among the Papal nuncios, who will 
be replaced by men who more nearly repre- 
sent the Pope’s views. It is also understood 
that the Pope, in order to bring about an 
agreement with the German Government, 
has decided not to ‘‘ oppose the demand of 
the government which decrees that the ec- 
clesiastical authorities shall present it to the 
parochial incumbents elected by them, in 
order that it may approve or disapprove 
their election. On this point and others ne- 
gotiations are at present proceeding, and it is 
hoped, at least, to remedy the principal in- 
conveniences arising from the present state 
of things, In Switzerland also the late 
grave controversies between the State and 
Catholic Church have been gradually sub- 
siding. The Vatican has already taken 
steps which, it is believed, will lead to a 
successful result. It has authorized the 
parish priests to submit tothe laws. Facul- 
ty has been given to Mngr. Zachal, Bishop of 
Bile, to come to an understanding with the 
Government, in order to permit of his re-en- 
tering his diocese, from which he was ex- 
pelled. A late dispatch from Rome says: 
‘*Cordial letters have been exchanged be- 
tween the Pope and the German Emperor. 
Concessions are made on both sides. A ma- 
jority of the cardinals oppose the Pope’s 
acceptance of the civil list. His Holiness 
decides, nevertheless, that ecclesiastics must 
obey the laws.” 

e have as yet seen no details of the re- 
ported falling out between Leo XIII and the 
Jesuits. But it is said that, in reply to the 
ultimatum of the latter respecting their 
restoration to their former influence, the 
Pope replied: ‘‘ Let friars act the friar, and 
not meddle with mundane affairs.” 

The Bishop of Angers, Mngr. Freppel, 
has boldly challenged the governing party 
in France by promulgating the encyclical of 
the Pope without the permission of the 
government. The ‘‘ Organic Articles” pro- 
vide that no bull, brief, rescript, or decree, 
whether of the Pope or of general councils, 
can be received or printed in France with- 
out the permission of the government, The 
Bishop not only disregarded this law; but, 
in a pastoral accompanying the encyclical, 
he asserts that the faithful have a right to 
know what the Pope has said, that it is the 
province of the bishops to transmit it to 
them, and that the very notion of the 
Church would be destroyed were this right 
and duty questioned. The pastoral also 
contains some hits at the confiscation of 
Church property, as jeopardizing all private 
property; and at compulsory secular educa- 
tion, asa violation of parental rights. If the 
challenge is accepted, there will be a great 
deal of interest in the issue. 





THERE are now in London eight chapels of 
the Calvinistic Methodist faith. The oldest of 
them, that on Jowin Street, which claims to be 
the mother of al) Calvinistic Methodist church- 
es, has just dedicated a new house of worship, 
which cost about $25,000. It is much smaller 
than the old chapel, holding only about 600. 
The neighborhood is not a well-known or 
convenient one, Mr. Richard, M. P., who 
spoke on the occasion of the dedil- 
cation, told what Calvinistic Methodism 
has done for Wales. The country previous to 
that event was not a heathen country; but the 
priests were asleep, leaving the people to wal- 
low in their sins. In 1742 the first attempt to 
give organic form to Methodism in Wales was 
made, when the association met at Watford, in 
Glamorganshire, under the presidency of the 
Rev. G. Whitfield. In 1746 there were 140 
societies in existence, with 40 preachers; but 
it was not till the year 1760 that the first chapel 
was built. According to the official statie- 
tics of the denomination, there were in 
1877, including 70 Welch congregations in En- 
gland, 1,184 churches; 1,269 chapels and 
preaching places, 872 ministers and preachers, 
110,016 communicants, 8,798 candidates for 
membership, 54,841 chfldren fn the church, 
21,884 teachers in Sunday-schools, 160,171 
Sunday scholars, 275,406 hearers. To show 


bow rapid had been the fncrease of the denom- | 
{nation, Mr. Richard stated in 1850.they. had! 
$66 ministers and preachers, 56,678 members, | 


A cable dispatch from Rome says the 





848 chapels and preaching places; thus, as 
he observed, the denomination had nearly 
doubled in twenty-seven years. As an illus- 
tration of their activity and liberality, he 
mentioned that in 1877—a year of commer- 
cial depression—they raised for the support 
of the ministry 265,777, for chapel building 
and chapel debte £38,931, for missionary 
objects £5,719, for the poor £2,948, and in 
ten years (from 1867 to 1877) the total amount 
of their centributions had been £1,841,810. 


....It appears from The Guardian that the 
proceedings instituted against the Bishop of 
Oxford to compel him to show cause 
why he should not issue a commission of in- 
quiry upon complaints of filegal practices 
against Canon Carter, of Clewes, that the pro- 
ceedings are taken under the Clergy Discipline 
Act of 1840. Since suits under the Public 
Worships Act of 1874 have failed, the Church 
Association has resolved to try a case under the 
unrepealed Act of 1840. The two points to 
be argued in the Bishop of Oxford case 
are: 1. Is the Act of 1840 atill valid 
in those respects in which the Act of 1874 
superseded it? ‘It has been generally under 
stood that for alleged offenses against the 
rubrics we have the law of 1874; for other eccle- 
siastical irregularities, that of 1840.”’ 2. Is the 
clause in the Act of 1840 ‘ft shall be lawful’’ 
(for the bishop in case of complaint to issue a 
commission of inquiry), perniissive, or manda- 
tory? The prosecution takes the affirmative on 
both these points. The @uardian says, if these 
points are successful, ‘it is not likely that any 
more attempts will be made in the same quarter 
{the Church Association] to work under the 
Act of 1874; and if they be not made there, 
they are not very likely to be made elsewhere. 
If, on the contrary, Dr. Stephens [for prosecu- 
tion) fail, it will still be a signal sample of the 
irony of events that the very party which urged 
through the legislature an act to make short 
work of ritual excesses should find it now ex- 
pedient to throw over their own workmanship, 
and to resort in preference to the old method, 
condemned {n 1874 as intolerably cumbrous, 
tedious, and costly.” 


....The Rev. Mr. Walker’s {nduction as 
vicar of the troublesome parish of St. James’s, 
Hatcham, has been a not altogether pleasant 
one. There is a row at the church regularly 
every Sunday, and the populace are scarcely 
restrained from acts of violence by the police. 
Mr. Walker has written to his bishop, an 
account of a recent Sunday’s battle : 

“As goon as the door had been opened, Mr. 
Sanders, attended by two other persons, rushed 
by me, preceding me into the church. Turning 
round as be went, he sald, ‘1 see those things are 
there. Bshball goand remove them.’ Without 
waiting for the fe Sere wpe attempted to 
make; he hufried into the ¢hancel, and, assisted 
. wo other es took the cross and candle- 
sticks off the ledge on the east wall and carried 
them into the vestry. I waited in the middle 
aisle till his return, and informed him that I re- 
garded his action as a defiance of my authority, 
a gross interference with my liberty, and an 
outrage upon the whole Church; and, conse- 
quently, I should, in the face of such an insult, 
refuse to conduct service, and ordered the 
church to be closed. 

“* Before afternoon service the legal ornaments 
were restored by my order to the ledge ; and fn 
my presence Mr. Sanders again removed them, 
after I had solemnly protested against this ille- 
gal action. I then left the church. After I 
had gone away, some of the mob, in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Sanders, broke into the Sunday- 
school and maltreated the teachers. I enclose 
a copy of # handbill which has been circulated 
during the past week in the parish, with the 
object, as it oo to me, of exciting a riot. 
Tam certain that a riot was intended, from in- 
formation received from the police; also from 
the statement of the churchwarden, who said 
he could not control the mob. I was, there- 
fore, justified in closing the church.” 

He declares, in conclusion, that the conduct of 
a portion of the parishioners has been such as 
‘makes the blood of just people boil.” 


...- The Rev. R. W. Dale is one of three writ- 
ters on the question Whether Revival Serv- 
ices have been a Blessing to the Church? in 
the February number of the English Congrega- 
tionalist. Inthe course of his article he gives 
the following testimony respecting the charac- 
ter of Mr. Moody’s converts in Birmingham: 
“T think,” he says, quoting from the secre- 
tary of his church, the Carr’s Lane, “that 150 
additions to Carr’s Lane may be considered as 
the result of Mr. Moody’s mission, and that 
120 maintain their profession—100 still with us. 
Ralf of the 150 were strangers to Carr’s Lane. 
Itshould be understood that of the 20 per cent. 
who do not ‘maintain their profession’ there 
are some of whom we have simply lost sight, 
through the removal to other congregations or 
other towns, without giving us notice. We do 
not know that they are all doing badly. 
They have simply disappeared. Some 
must have died.” He also says Mr. 
Moody’s meetings gave a “permanent f{m- 
pulse to our work, raised the general tempera- 
ture of our Chureh life, brought into Christian 
work those who were not at work before, and 
insptned those that were with more earnest- 
ness.” 


«+++ The See of Durham, with~tte handsome 














‘income of about $40,000 a year, is to be filled 


by Canon Lightfoot, at Lord Beaconsfleld’s 
nomination. Dr. Joseph Barber Lightfoot, 
who is so well known in this country as a bib- 
lical scholar, was born in 1829, educated at 
Trinity College, Oambridge, ordained deacon 
in 1854, and appointed professor in Cambridge 
in 1875. He will take his seat in the House of 
Lords at once. He will be the 82d occupant 
of the See of Durham. The Times says: 

«On the Episcopal Bench the Bishop of Dur- 
ham ranks next after the Bishop of London 
and before the Bishop of Winchester. Half a 
century ago it was generally considered the 
wealthiest.and best endowed bishopric in En- 
gland, and its holder was a sort of. prince 
bishop, the very assizes being held, jointly, at 
least, in his name. But these and other secular 
prerogatives were lopped off from the See by 
successive enactments, the great wealth of the 
See being handed over at the same time to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners.” 


....-The Rev. H. D. D. Stratton, of Greens- 
boro, Ala., writing of the colored Baptists in 
that town and vicinity, says: 


Mo have a pretty fair understanding of 
the methods of church government, and keep 
up their discipline very well, on the whole. 


_ There is one feature in their plan of worship 


that I think of extremely questionable utility — 
viz., the unreasonable hours they have for 
church attendance and the protracted charac- 
ter of their exercises, I believe their bell has 
been rung for service every night here for the 
last twelve months, except on onion | ; and it 
is quite frequently midnight and even later be- 
fore they break up.” 


....-The Canadian Methodist Missionary Soct- 
ety reports a debt of $63,093, and solemnly in- 
quires whether there shall be a halt in mission- 
ary work or Whether the debt shall be removed. 
Last year’s income was $141,475, The Society 
has 3,000 French Canadian converts, and mis- 
sions among the Indians and foreign popula- 
tions of Canada and in Japan and the Bermuda 
Islands. 


....The Rev. Wm. Impey, the Wesleyan mis- 
stonary of South Africa who was compelled to 
resign on account of his views on future pun- 
ishment, has been received into the Church of 
England, by Bishop Merriman. A Wesleyan 
paper says his confession of faith was ortho- 
dox enough. 


....The Rey. Mr. Benoliel, who was recently 
released from prison in Alcoy, Spain, at the in- 
tercession of the British Government, was 
again cendemned to imprisonment for six 
days in his own house and fined, on the charge 
of having interfered with Catholic worship. 


...-The twenty-fifth anniversary of the deti- 
nition of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception is to be observed by Catholics this year 
by the institution of pilgramages, the forma- 
tion of unions of prayer to the Virgin, and the 
solemnization of the 8th of December. 


....The Evangelical and the United Mennon- 
ites, both small bodies, are negotiating for a 
reunion. 








LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Tue Capital is now ablaze with excite 
ment and activity. Business is crowding, 
and many congressmen believe an extra 
session will:/be called. The Chincse qucs- 
tion for the moment is on the top wave, and 
our leading patriots are taking sight at the 
measure on their long-range presidential 
rifles. The telescopic view from such a 
high standpoint is interesting to all those 
who carefully watch the new match game. 
The Senate, after a long debate, decided on 
Saturday that all men are not yet free and 
equal, notwithstanding the Constitution and 
our late legislation and the battle-field. It is 
claimed that we have only disposed of the 
black side of the question of ‘‘ human 
rights,” and that now the “copper color” 
side isto have a general handling. The 
heathen Chinee, in his pursuit of happiness, 
must not come to our shores; but must 
make himself contented and happy at home. 
Uncle Sam may have land enough, bread 
enough, work enough, and Gospel enough 
for all creation, except China. We must 
draw the line somewhere, and why not have 
it Mongolian, calling it the Mongolian cop- 
per-color line? That would be distinct 
and easily understood by all partics. 
That venerable old patriot, Senator Hamlin, 
made an eloquent specch against this new 
measure, and so did Senator Matthews; but 
all to no purpose. It isto be hoped, although 
not much expected, that the President will 
veto this unwise and untimely legislation. 
We may now expect prompt retaliation on 
the part of China, and we must not com- 
plain. They. may. imitate our un-Christian 
example, and cut off all intercourse with us, 
and even forbid our ships.and our traders 
entering their ports. How we should get 
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while we are attempting the humiliation of 
the Chinese, we look with complacency on 
the sudden and continued exaltation of 
the Negro. On Friday last, Senator Bruce, 
from Mississippi, was invited to the chair of 
the Senate. He accepted the honor, and 
presided gracefully and with honor to him- 
self and his country, which he is serving as 
loyally and as faithfully as any other senator 
in Congress. Senator Bruce is an intelligent, 
discreet gentleman, and is highly spoken of 
by all who have made his acquaintance. 
It is a significant fact that Senator Bruce 
voted heartily against the disgraceful 
Chinese exclusion bill, for which vote he 
should be as heartily commended by every 
liberty-loving citizen. The wife of Senator 
Bruce is said to be an accomplished, well 
educated lady, fine looking, gentle, and 
agreeable every way. She has traveled in 
Europe, and has had more mental and social 
advantages than many senators’ wives. She 
dresses elegantly and receives all visitors 
cordially and gracefully. Weare ashamed 
to say that there are those here in high 
places who, while willing to embrace most 
cordially our Spanish, Japanese, and Chinese 
dignitaries, male and female, will not so 
much as bow to Mrs. Senator Bruce, whose 
skin is many shades whiter. 

The Geneva Award question may not be 
disposed of at this session, for want of time 
It is singular that, after haying demanded 
of England a prompt settlement of 
our claims for damages to our ship 
ping, etc. during the Rebellion, and hav. 
ing succeeded in getting the money, 
we should be so slow in disbursing the same 
to those to whom it rightfully belongs 
And it is more strange that, after having 
made a special claim on England for the 
losses sustained by our marine insurance 
companies, and having been successful in 
getting the money to cover these claims, 
the Government should refuse or neglect to 
act with the same promptness in paying 
over the money to these corporations This 
Geneva Award money does not belong to 
this Government, one penny of it. It is 
held as trust-funds, and the Government 
has no right whatever to keep it a single 
day; and if there was any law that could be 
used to reach it, it would come out of the 
Treasury of the nation in short order. In 
these days, when the managers of firms and 
corporations are sent to prison for the dis 
honest use or appropriation of trust-funds, 
it is a shame and disgrace to us that our 
Government should act as it does in this 
important matter. If some petty office- 
holder, tax-gatherer, or seller of postage 
stamps should withhold fifty dollars from 
Uncle Sam a single day, he would be 
punished as a defaulter—and justly, too. 
[t is a poor rule that don’t work both ways. 
Now that we have shut the door on the 
Chinese, let us not do another unjust act by 


withholding what is due to our own country- 
men, 


The President has not yet nominated to 
the Senate a minister to Berlin. There are 
plenty of men who want the place; but few 
who are qualified to fill it. It is singular, 
while there is so much talk about civil 
service reform and the special fitness 
qualifications for place and power, that 
scarcely any attention is really given to 
these matters. If a merchant wants a book- 
keeper, or a banker an errand-boy, or a law- 
yer a scrivener, or a politician a wirepuller, 
the right kind of a person is zealously 
sou; g for until he is obtained. 

If the Government wants a minister to 
Germany, or France, or Spain, or Italy. a 
good man, with special gifts and rare 
endowments for either position, has 
but little chance for the place, so 
long as there is a politician in the 
field, seeking compensation for his past 
services and influence. He may know noth- 
ing of French or German or Spanish, or of 
\nternational law or history, or of anything 
except politics; but he is, nevertheless, the 
one ‘to be taken care of.” We speak 
plainly. Is not this too often the fact? 

The gay season in Washington is nearly 
over. It has been less gay here than usual 
this winter. A number of leading families 
connected with the Government are. in 
mourning, and ncither-make nor receive calls, 
except to a very limited extent. The pres- 
idential receptions have all been crowded 
and brilliant. 

There is not much headway made in Pres- 
ident making: General Grant is more 
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" spoken of than any other man; Secretary 


John Sherman, we think, comes next; while 
Senator Blaine is not far behind. He has 
made a great mistake, we think, in taking 
sides against Chinese emigration, and he 
will be damaged seriously thereby. Scarce- 
ly any one here speaks of Senator Conkling 
as having any chance whatever for the nom- 
ination. It looks now as though the chancs 
lay between General Grant and Secretary 
Sherman. H. C. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 15th, 1879. 
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Nerve Inquietude and its Remedy. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1856, 
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NOTICES. 


€@” All communications for the Bdttorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

t#” All icati for the CO ial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE LNDFPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

S27” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever ts intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and eddress of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

[2 We do not hold ourselves respunsibie for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
eervsda 


Che Independent. 


251 Jroadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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(HE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 


PRESIDENT Hayes has written a letter to 
Collector Merritt, since bis contirmation by 
the Senate, which, being brief, as well as ex- 
cellent, we reproduce, as follows: 

‘‘ EXECUTIVE Mansion, 
‘*WasHineTton, Feb. 4th, 1879. 

**My Dear General:—I congratulate you on 
your confirmation. It isa great gratification 
to me, very honorable to you, and will prove, 
I believe, of signal service to the country. 
My desire is that the office be conducted on 
strictly business or and according to 
the rules for the civil service which were 
recommended by the Civil Servite Commis- 
sion in the administration of Gen. Grant. I 
want you to be perfectly independent of 
mere influence from any quarter. Neither 
my recommendation, nor that of Secretary 
Sherman, nor of any member of Congress, 
or other influential person must be speciall: 
regarded. Let appointments and remova 
be made on business principles and accord- 
ing to rule. There must, I assume, be a few 
confidential places filled by those you per- 
sonally know to be trustworthy; but restrict 
the area of patronage to the narrowest lim- 
its. Let no man be put out merely because 
he is a friend to Mr. Arthur, and no man 
put in merely because he is our friend. The 

ood of the service should be the sole end 
in view. The best means yet presented, it 
seems to me, are the rules recommended by 
the Civil Service Commission. I shall issue 
no new order on the subject at present. I 
am glad you approve of the Message, and I 

wish you to see that all that is expressed or 
implied in it is faithfully carried out. 
‘Again congratulating you and assuring 
you of my entire confidence, I remain, sin- 
cerely, R. B. Hayes. 
“To Gen. E. A. Menairr.” 


Letters are sometimes personal in form 
when they are really meant for the public 
eye and are, hence, addressed to the public. 
This letter is evidently not of this character. 
Gen. Merritt has consented to the publica- 
tion of the letter, it is to be presumed, with 
the President’s consent, because the exist- 
ence of such a letter became known, and its 
contents had excited both the interest and 
curiosity of the people. There are some 
expressions in the letter which the President 
would, doubtless, have omitted had he anti- 
cipated or intended this use of it. 

The one thing that ought to gratify the 
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people and secure universal commendation 
is the disclosure, in a private letter, of the 
President’s wishes and purpose in respect to 
the custom-house service in this city. He 
tells the an who is to administer the serv- 
ice, and to whom he expresses his own per- 
sonal confidence, that he wants the admin- 
istration to be ‘‘ conducted on strictly busi- 
ness principles and according to the rules 
for the civil service which were recom 
mended by the Civil Service Commission 
in the administration of General Grant,” 
without any favoritism to anybody, or 
any proscription of those who have 
been or still may be the friends of 
Mr. Arthur. This is equivalent to saying 
that every man should stand on his own 
merits, Including the two great elements of 
competency and character, and that the 
rules for ascertaining these merits should be 
those recommended by the Civil Service 
Commission appointed by General Grant. 
The President’s heart is in the thing, und he 
wants Collector Merritt thoroughly to under- 
stund that he means business. Even the 
New York Times, that so seldom has a good 
word for President Hayes, is constrained to 
speak both kindly and hopefully of this 
letter. It is simply a restatement of the 
principles which he set forth in the letter 
accepting the nomination of the Cincinnati 
Convention, and which were then so univers 
ally upproved by the people. 

We understand that the collector, naval 
officer, and surveyor of this port are busily 
engaged in digesting a plan to carry -out 
the President’s views, and that as soon as 
the details are properly arranged it 
will not only be given to the public, 
but be immediately put into  opera- 
tion. We most heartily wish them success. 
Fora long series of years the custom-house 
of this city has been a great political ‘‘ ma- 
chine,” and this fact has been a standing 
scandal to the party in power. General 
Grant undertook to place the service upon 
correct principles; yet he was confronted 
with so many difficulties, coming almost 
entirely from politicians, that he broke 
down in the effort and gave it up. And if 
President Hayes, having, against violent 
opposition, had his appointments contirmed 
by the Senate, shall through his subordi- 
nates make thorough work on this subject, 
he will not only best serve his party, but 
also best serve his country. He cannot 
recede, and he cannot turn either to the 
right or the left, without his own disgrace. 
If Collector Merritt fails to do the work, 
then he should suspend him from office and 
put a man there who will do it. 





CAN IT BE ABATED? 


Wiru all our hearts we thank Professor 
Mears, Bishops Peck and Huntington, and 
Chancellor Haven for calling a meeting at 
Syracuse to take measures looking to the 
suppression of the Oncida Community. So 
long as that disgrace to American civiliza- 
tion exists in the center of the Empire State, 
it is always with a feeling of shame that we 
ask Congress or the President to take any 
measures to overthrow Mormonism. Oneida 
Communism is the most flagrantly vile sys- 
tem of social life ever organized. The litera- 
ture issued in its explanation and defense is 
too foul to admit of cleanly quotation or 
paraphrase. Compared with it, Mormonism 
is eminently pure and respectable. It makes 
a downright assault upon the very exist- 
ence of the family in the state. It gives no 
man a wife and no woman a husband; but 
every woman as many paramours as therc 
are men in the whole community, and every 
man as many as there are women. It is a 
system of organized, systematic harlotry, 
the license of which is limited only by 
membership in the Community and the suc- 
cessive distribution from day to day of the 
committee of allotment. Our decent types 
would refuse to tell how, in this pro- 
miscuous lasciviousness, the birth of chil- 
dren is prevented. We can only add that 
they attempt to breed children by selec- 
tion of sire and dam, like colts or calves. 
If it has come to be a question to be de- 
bated whether marriage should not be abol- 
ished, whether adultery is an impurity, and 
whether the science of political econdmy 
should not abolish the family, then and not 
till then will we stoop to argue with the 
filth of Oneida whether or not their ethics of 
the barnyard shall be accepted as a proper 
element of civilization and religion. As it 





is, we can only join with all good men and 
with those who took part in the Syracuse 
meeting in denouncing the system of the 
Community and calling for legislative action 
to extinguish it. 

The efforts made thus far to abate this 
nuisance have failed simply because there 
are no laws which cover exactly the 
case, Then the needed laws should 
be enacted We trust that the com- 
mittee appointed to carry on this reforr 
will prepare a suitable bill, and we can 
promise it the hearty support of all the best 
citizens in the state. No plea of morality 
in other relations should be allowed to be 
heard. No matter how pious, or how 
thrifty, or how rich, or how honest, or how 
hospitable the Community may be, or how 
it has conquered the aversion of its neigh- 
bors in the township should have no avail. 
Nor should any appeal to the scientific or 
sanitary interest of the experiment of 
human stock-breeding make any one indif- 
ferent to the question of morals, which is 
the only one to be considered. We rest 
here: promiscuous adultery is an offense 
against every family and against the state, 
and must be remorselessly suppressed. 


Enitorial Rotes. 





Tue “hoodiums,” the “ sand-lot orators,” 
and the Kearneys were last week faithfully 
represented by a majority uf the Senate of the 
United States, in the vote on the anti-Chinese 
Immigration Bi. The bill was passed—with a 
slight modification, not materially changing its 
nature or purpose—in the form in which it came 
from the House of Representatives. The vote 
stood 39 yeus to 26 nays, showing a majority of 
13 in its favor ; and of the yeas the Democrats 
furnished 21 votes and the Republicans 18, 
while of the nays the Republicans furnished 17 
votes and the Democrats 9. The country may 
well be ashamed of Congress in both houses ; 
and if the President consults its honor and does 
his duty he will meet this bill with a plump and 
square veto, imforming Congress that he will 
be no party to the passage of a law that violates 
our treaty with China. That such is the 
character of this bill. no one pretends 
to deny. To say that there was 
any emergency affecting the Interests 
of the uation, and imperatively demand- 
{ng such legislation, without any delay, is au in- 
sult to common sense. The truth is, this bill 
is @ political bid forthe vote of Callfornta at 
the next congressional election; and the major 
ity of both parties In the Senate determined 
that neither should outbid the other, It fs stin- 
ply astonishing that Senator Blaine, fu view of 
the principles which be usually avows, should 
be found among the supporters of this infamous 
measure. If the treaty had been made with 
England or France, and the United States had 
become dissatisfied with it, the usual course 
would have been pursued ; and there is no good 
reason why the same policy should not be 
adopted in respect to China. Should the Prest- 
dent sign the bill, the Chinese Emperor will 
have just cause for abrogating every treaty be- 
tween that country and the United States. Our 
hope is that President Hayes will have the cour- 
age to veto it. It will not need much courage 
to do so. 


SENATOR PIERCE has proposed in the senate 
of this state an amendment to the constitution 
abrogating that provision which disqualifies 
judges to hold the office after reaching the age 
of seventy years. Judge Sutherland, of this 
city, has just been retired from the bench, for 
this and for no other reason ; and, after having 
served as judge for some twenty years and be- 
ing never more competent to coutinue the serv- 
ice, he has resumed the practice of law. The 
limitation is an unwise one, and we should 
hope that the amendment proposed by Senator 
Pierce will be passed by the legislature, and 
finally ratified by the people. Itis not true as 
a matter of fact that either English or Ameri- 
can judges have shown any such decay of 
power at seventy years of age as to render them 
incompetent for their service. Some of their 
very best work has been done after this age. 
Lord Mansfield was England’s chief-justice 
until he was eighty-four, and our own Marshal! 
held office until his death, at the age of eighty. 
Chancellor Kent was retired under a constitu- 
tional exclusion, and afterward wrote his far- 
famed commentaries on American law. As 
a rule, judges are not rich, their salaries not do- 
ing much more than enable them to live; and 
to turn them off as superannuated veterans, 
because they have reached the age of seventy, 
is often a severe hardship to them. While the 
country loses the benefit of their ripest wisdom, 
they are not infrequently sufferers by this rule. 
We cannot doubt that the people will abolish 
the rule, if the legislature will give them a 





chance to vote on the question. 
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Tue Democratic members of both houses of 
Congress held a caucus last week, at which 
they decided to tack on to one of the necessary 
appropriation bills an amendment repealing the 
law that provides a test oath for jurors and 
also all the Federal election laws. The House 
of Representatives, being Democratic, is to ex- 
ecute this revolutionary programme, and insist 
on the acquiescence of the Senate, as the only 
condition upon which it will permit the bill to 
become a law. Senator Bayard, who is apt to 
take a sensible and honorable view of things, 
warned the Democrats against such an unjusti- 
fiable measure ; yet it was carried by an over- 
whelming majority, and will, doubtless, be put 
into effect. This will raise the question whether 
the Senate shall accede thereto, as the only 
means of avoiding an extra session of Con- 
gress. We hope that not a Republican in either 
house will hesitate a moment on this point. If 
the Democrats choose thus to force an ex- 
tra session, let them do so, and take the re- 
sponsibility. The trick of tacking to a neces- 
sary bill a measure entirely foreign to it, and 
that should be considered by itself, upon its 
own merits, as the means of forcing it through 
Congress, is simply a piece of party intrigue, 
and almost always resorted to only by desper- 
ate and recklessmen. The Constitution ought 
to be amended so as to preclude the possibility 
of this trick. If Democrats are determined to 
try itin the manner determined upon at the 
caucus, Republicans need have no fear in going 
before the country upon such an issue. 











Russia declared war upon Turkey ostensibly 
upon the theory of securing adequate protec- 
tion for Christians in the Turkish Empire. 
Having conquered Turkey, she in the Treaty 
of San Stefano imposed upon her enormous 
exactions in the way of warindemnity. These 
exactions were to some extent modified by the 
Treaty of Berlin between the great Powers of 
Europe ; yet a sufficient margin was left for 
Russia to exercise her ambition and cupidity. 
She has just concluded another treaty with 
Turkey, by which the latter agrees to pay 300,- 
000,000 paper rubles, and also for the mainte- 
nance of Turkish prisoners during the war, on 
condition that -Russia will withdraw all her 
forces from Turkish territory. This is a hard 
bargain for Turkey, yet probably the best she 
could make with her greedy conqueror. It 
illustrates and emphasizes the necessity of 
establishing, as a principle of international law, 
the doctrine that when one nation declares war 
against another, and then, having conquered it, 
imposes upon the latter an indemnity for the 
cost of the war which it feels to be oppressive 
and unjust, the question should be referred to 
an arbitration of neutral nations, as proposed 
by Dr. Thompeon, in his paper on this subject. 
Russia was the aggressor in this case, and but 
for the jealousy of other uations, especially 
Great Britain, would have made Turkey pay all 
the cost. There ought to be some remedy 
against such fnternational robberies. 


Wer commented not long since upon some of 
the items which for the year 1878 went into the 
account of the personal and contingent ex- 
penses of senators paid for by the United 
States. We have before us a list of similar dis- 
burs ts for bers of the other house of 
Congress, that is equally interesting and equally 
shameful, of which the following may do as 
examples: Eight hundred and thirty pocket- 
knives, or nearly three to each member; one 
thousand and forty-four knives; one ‘set of 
cutlery”; a goodly number of photographic 
ulbume; corkscrews and cork-holders by the 
dozens; visiting and mourning cards; several 
opera glasses; razors and shaving materials; 
Messrs. Jevons’s, Linderman’s, and Pope’s treat- 
ise8 On money and currency ; one ‘ Bible for 
Learners” and one “ Bards of the Bible”; one 
Family Bible, costing twenty dollars; one 
hymn-book, costing four dollars ; one ‘‘ Songs 
for the Sanctuary’’; ‘‘ Homer’s Iliad’; ‘‘ Boys 
for 1876”; ‘‘Baby Opera” and ‘ Macaulay’s 
Life and Letters’; one backgammon board; 
traveling-bags, costing from tive to seven dol- 
lars each; express charges; a ten-dollar fan; 
a thirteen-dollar stationery case ; nail-brushes 
and cigar-cases ; and repairs on a pocket-book, 
at a cost of twenty-five conts. These are some 
of the items for which members of the House 
of Representatives called, and which were 
charged to the Government—that is to say, to 
taxpayers. It is quite true thatit isa small 
kind of fleecing; yet it is fleecing, and morally 
not much better than “‘hooking’’ peanuts from 
a peanut stand. Members of Congress ought 
to be ashamed to practice such petty frauds 
upon the Treasury of the United States. 





WE publish this week a strong and remark- 
able article on the conspiracy against the 
historic liberty of Congregationalism. While 


’ in general hearty accord with its view of the 


current campaign against Congregationalism, 80 
well described, it seems to us to need here and 
there a word of suggestion. As we recorded the 
result of The Congregationalist’ ting of noses 





or the Indian Orchard, that paper sent a circular 





to a hundred ministers, fairly selected, we pre 
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deviation from the common view as to eternal 
punishment ought always to debar a man from 
Congregational fellowship. Of these sixty-six re- 
plied in the affirmative, sixteen in the negative, 
five vaguely, and thirteen failed to answer. Our 
correspondent has understated the number of 
those who gave their votes for historic liberty. 
We must also question whether there is, as 
our able correspondent seems to believe, any- 
thing un-Congregational in the suggestion of 
President Bartlett that any church may ask the 
advice of a council as to whether any other 
church has’ become unworthy of fellowship. 
We can see no reason why the liberty of asking 
advice should be limited. But the plan attrib- 
uted by our correspondent to President Bartlett 
of having the National Council appoint a 
standing committee to act upon cases of public 
scandal as to doctrine or morals contradicts all 
known principles of Congregationalism, and 
would, if attempted react to the overthrow of 
the Council. 


WE are greatly pained to discover from his 
article of last week that Dr. Bacon, in whose 
acquaintance with the classical passages in 
Congregational literature we have hitherto had 
much confidence, is still under the dominion 
of the popular error that John Robinson’s 
famous dictum, ‘‘that the Lord had more 
truth and light yet to break forth out of his 
Holy Word,’’ relates to religious doctrine. This 
{s the more surprising in view of the frequent 
assertions of The Congregationalist that the 
allusion by Robinsen applies to ecclesiastical 
polity. Couldn’t the historical editor of The 
Congregationalist be persuaded to enlighten Dr. 
Bacon by one fresh assertion of the correct ap- 
plication of Robinson’s words? And, indeed, 
with but little thought, it must be obvious that 
Dr. Bacon is in error ; for how could so wise a 
man as Robinson apply the famous words to 
doctrine, when that relates to such simple mat- 
ters as the nature of God and of man and the 
ra ations that man sustains to God, the truth 
pertaining to which was long ago fully com- 
prehended and crystallized into the unchang- 
ing historic belief; while ecclesiastical polity, 
with its hights and depths of inexplicable mys- 
tery, was the thing which, according to the 
conception of the early Congregationalists, was 
to engage the study of saints to endless ages ? 





THE Springtield Republican gives the name of 
the ‘“‘Modern thumbscrew”’ to the “ Historic 
belief” resolution in Vermont. We do not 
greatly approve of such nick-names ; but when 
The Vermont Chronicle asks whether it is the 
effectiveness of the ancient instrument which 
suggests the fitness of the name in the new ap- 
plication we are tempted to answer Its ques- 
tion. Perhaps The Chronicle would be profited 
and enlightened by recalling the fact that the 
last time that instrument of Christian persua- 
sion was used in English history it did not 
work; but proved itself a total failure. The 
Rev. William Carstair, a Scotch Presbyterian 
minister, not altogether dishonorable in his per- 
sonal history, was the last victim. But his 
honor was not wholly lodged in his thumbs. 
He did not confess under the operation of the 
screw. He became after the revolution virtual- 
ly the prime minister of the king, and the iden- 
tical thumbscrew which once subjected him to 
ineffectual torture was presented to him, as a 
trophy of heroic fidelity. Perhaps The Chron- 
icle may find the incident suggestive. 


Tue Brooklyn Presbytery on the two last 
Mondays have met to hear the committee 
charged with the investigation of the alleged 
common fame against Dr. Talmage report 
progress. Last Monday the committee were 
instructed to prepare charges; if the evidence 
seemed to them to warrant this course. They 
cannot well do this for three weeks. The impres- 
sion is that the committe will present charges ; 
and yet we do not see how they can well do 
this. Dr. Talmage’s sensational methods are 
not tangible enough to try him for; and this 
case of ‘his lack of complete squareness of ac- 
tion about raising his church debt will allow of 
considerable charity to be exercised toward 
such a man. Probably most men would see 
something wrong in those telegrams to his 
hephew; but a great many will think that, if 
Dr. Talmage was willing to pay the extra $7,- 
500 to make the supscriptions good, the con- 
cealment of his name was not an offense suffi- 
ciently heinous to try him for. On the whole, 
it seems to us that about all the Presbytery can 
do is to pass general resolutions expressing ap- 
proval of the virtues which are most lacking in 
Dr. Talmage. 


In the City Court of Brooklyn, Judge Rey- 
nolds has directed the jury to find in favor of Mr. 
Gelston, who has refused to pay bis subscription 
for Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle Church debt, on 
the ground that the subscriptions were not all 
legally valid. We are sorry this matter has 
come up in the courts, for these snbscriptions 
are really a matter of boner, rather than of legal 
compulsion, and, if anybody withdraws or 
declines to pay what he has promised, 
he had better be allowed to do so. He 
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sume, seking their opinion whether a doubt or | is sure to lose also the benefit of the grace | This part of the Treaty has, therefore, on the | hence, not knowing what is being done just at 


of beneficence. The ground on which Judge 
Reynolds decided the subscription forfeited 
was that there were subscriptions of married 
women and children, which had no legal value. 
This may be good law; but it is very bad as 
fact. In fact, the subscriptions of married 
women and of classes in the Sunday-school] are 
good. They are as likely to be paid as those of 
the adult males and spinsters. Besides this, Mr. 
Gelston was party to their subscription, was 
present and gave it his sanction, and it ought 
not to be law that he should now take this late 
advantage. We must also say, in behalf of the 
Tabernacle Church, that the testimony has not 
shown any very evident misstatement of the 
debt of the Church. The difference has re- 
lation to the debt of $20,000 on the Lay College, 
which there may have been reasons for con- 
sidering a separate matter from the debt on the 
building in which the Tabernacle Church 
worships. 


It is with great regret that the friends of Dr. 
George H. Hepworth heard of his resignation, 
last week, of the pastorate of the Church of the 
Disciples, in this city. The church, which began 
with twenty members under his pastorate, seven 
years ago, has grown to a membership of about 
eight hundred. The society has struggled under 
a terrible burden of debt, which, partly by pay- 
ment and partly by sale under foreclosure, has 
been reduced a hundred thousand dollars and 
now amounts to about $85,000. Dr. Hepworth 
finds his health impaired by the labors of the 
long struggle, and will go abroad for a long 
period of recuperation. With no delay, the 
church has chosen as his successor a young 
Methodist clergyman of Harlem, the Rev. 
Wesley R. Davis, who bears a high reputation 
as a preacher, and who is not unwilling to give 
up the itineracy. 


Zion’s Advocate does well to call the attention 
of the Baptist public to a statement made in 
The Cougregationalist, and never yet contra- 
dicted, that one James Root, of New Haven, 
lately died, leaving by will $3,000 to the 
‘‘ American and Foreign Bible Society.” This 
is the exact name of a Baptist Bible society, and 
in the contest that came up over the case it was 
proved that the man was a Congregationalist 
and contributed to the society supported by 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, and said 
to the man who drew up his will that that was 
the society to which he meant to give his 
money, and that he believed its name to be 
“the American and Foreign Bible Society.” 
The decision of the court, however, was that 
the name given in the will must govern the be- 
quest, and the Baptist society had the effront- 
ery to take the money. Zion’s Advocate ia 
Baptist paper, and it well says: 

“If this society, by a legal technicality, has 
come into the possession of funds which clearly 
belong to another society, and retains them in 


its possession for its own use, the sooner 
it winds up its affairs the better.’’ 


THE people of St. Louis are called upon to 
vote again next month whether they will give 
a license to houses of prostitution, subjecting 
their female inmates to a periodical medical 
examination, for the protection of their male 
patrons. We wish the women of 8t. Louis 
could vote on this question, and then we should 
have no fear of the result. We want no recog- 
nition whatever of such houses, except to 
break them up utterly, with equal pains and 
penalties to occupants and visitors. The sys- | 
tem proposed is odious, and has broken down 
before, having been once inaugurated in St. 
Louis, and subsequently abandoned, as both 
morally debasing and as a sanitary failure. 
We trust that, in the interest of public morality 
and the purity of home, all good citizens and 
Christian men and women of St. Louis and 
Missouri will exert themselves to defeat a 
proposition the only argument in whose favor 
is that it is intended to remove the dangers of 
debauchery. 


One of the stipulations of the Washington 
Treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain is that “‘the high contracting parties’ 
would not only observe, as between themselves, 
the three rules of neutrality established by the 
Treaty, but would also ‘‘bring them to the 
knowledge of other maritime powers” and 
“invite them to accede to them.’’ In 1871 the 
United States opened a correspondence with 
Great Britain in regard to this stipulation, and 
endeavored to come to an understanding as to 
the form of the note which should be sent to 
other governments, inviting them to adopt the 
rules of neutrality agreed upon in the Wash- 
ington Treaty. In 1878 such a note was agreed 
to, except as to two expressions, which were to 
be modified so as to suit both parties. Here 
the question was left by Great Britain, without 
any further action ; and in 1876 Secretary Fish 
again called the attention of the British 
Government to the subject, with an 
earnest request that the two govern- 
ments should carry out the stipulation con- 
tained in .the Washington Treaty, and. to that 





request Great Britain has as yet made no reply. 





part of Great Britain, been violated by a very 
singular delay, and withal the more singular in 
view of the efforts made by the United States 
to secure her co-operation in obtaining the 
adoption by other governments of the rules 
of neutrality set forth in the treaty. Her con- 
duct in the premises is justly exposed to criti- 
cism and complaint on the part of the United 
States. Nearly ten years have elapsed, and 
during this whole period the duty imposed by 
the Treaty has been evaded. 


----The Pope appears as a poet. He ap- 
pended the following original lines to a photo- 
graphic picture of himself and the other mem- 
ber of the Roman Curia: 


Frontis decus, vim luminum 
Refert et oris gratiam. 
“ Omira virtus ingent, 
Novumque monstrum ! imaginem 
Nature Apelles emulus 
Non pulchriorem pingeret.” 
They may be roughly translated : 
“ How well this brilliant picture, won 
From the shy pencil of the sun, 
Paints the fair beauty of the face, 
The eye's clear strength, the forehead's grace! 


“O wondrous genius whose rare spell 
Has added the new miracle ! 
Apelles, who with Nature vied, 
Must look and lay his brush aside.” 

. The Christian at Work is quite too inno- 
cent. It cannot read the Vermont resolution 
between the lines. It wants to know if Dr. 
Bushnell or Dr. Dale are not Evangelical 
enough to accept the Oberlin Platform, which 
it declares to be exactly that of the Vermont 
Resolution. Certainly ; but, ifthe meaning of 
the Vermont Resolution were carried out, 
neither Dr. Bushnell nor Dr. Dale could be in- 
stalled in a Vermont pastorate. Rub your eyes 
open, Brother Christian at Work, and you will 
see that it was just to drive out men of pre- 
cisely their belief that the Resolution was 
offered. Now, do you want such a man as Dr. 
Dale driven out? He is as much of a Universal- 
ist as are the men whom that resolution was 
aimed at. Must they go? Please tell us. 


....We have noticed in several of the Baptist 
papers published out of New York expressions 
of regret that the New York Baptist Ministers’ 
Meeting should have dealt so severely with Dr. 
Fulton in suspending him from membership, 
and they seem to. imagine that there was an 
unkind personal feeling toward him manifested 
That was not the case, as far as we could judge 
from a personal attendance at that meeting. 
We noticed at thattime no word uttered by a 
siigle one who spoke in criticism of Dr. Fulton 
that any man need to be ashamed of. Indeed, 
we were struck with the self-control evident in 
the midst of the excitement. 


.... Jericho, Vt., says the Rev. L. H. Cobb, in 
The Advance, has six Evangelical churches, two 
Congregational, one Baptist, two Methodist, 
one Episcopalian. He says, and no man has 
better means of knowing, that Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Minnesota, and he might have added all 
the other states, are full of such instances, 
where three or four or five feeble churches of a 
dozen members each are crowding each other, 
instead of fighting the Devil. Mr. McCune has 
shown in these columns that in Kansas there 
are, by careful statistics, three times as many 
churches as are needed. It is a crying evil, and 
a@ remedy must be found. 

...-The city of Memphis, in Tennessee, like 
some other cities at the South, as well as at the 
North, has for some time been much perplexed 
with a heavy indebtedness, which the people 
did not want to pay, and didn’t mean to pay, if 
they could help it. The legislature of the state 
has kindly come to their relief, by abolishing 
their city charter, and, consequently, leaving no 
city of Memphis to be sued. Memphis as a 
municipal corporation exists no longer. What 
next, gentlemen ? 

...» The legislature of Pennsylvania has a 
bill before it which appropriates four millions 
of dollars to pay the losses occasioned by the 
railroad riots in that state. This is designed to 
relieve the municipalities upon which the losses 
would otherwise fall. Itisa very grave ques- 
tion whether they had not better’be left to foot 
the bills of their own local riots,as the most 
effectual means of teaching them to preserve 
the public peace. 

...-Congressman Hale last week warned the 
Democrats of the House of Representatives 
that if they attempted to tack political legisla- 
tion to any of the appropriation bills the Rej 
publicans would give them the opportunity of 
forcing an extra session of Congress. We hope 
that Republicans will not make any compro- 
mise upon this point. Let the Democrats carry 
out their revolutionary programme, if they 
like it. 

....Mr ‘Tilden, the greatest political cam- 
paigner of modern times, especially when he is 
the candidate; bas the unfortunate habit of 
sinking into the state of somnolency, and, 
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the crisis of the struggle. This is the reason 
why he was so profoundly ignorant of the 
cipher dispatch business, and hadn’t even sus- 
pected that his nephew would be so imprudent 


....The Bank of England, having been char. 
tered on the 27th of July, 1694, will at the cor- 
responding period of the next July be one 
hundred and eighty-five years old. It is one of 
the oldest banking institutions in the world, 
and now has an average note circulation of 
about one hundred milliéns of dollars, never 
issuing less than a five-pound note and never 
issuing the same note a second time. 

-»-. The estimate of the change made in the 
House of Representatives after the census of 
1880 gives a gain of sixty-six members on the 
present ratio, of which the Middle and Eastern 
States will have eleven, the Western States 
forty, and the Southern States fifteen. Accord- 
ing to this estimate, the Western States will 
have a larger gain than all the others put to- 
gether. 

-».»When political communities, whether 
states or municipalities, owing heavy debts, 
begin to moot the question about their pay- 
ment, they have taken the first step toward 
repudiation. They are almost ceitain to find or 
invent excuses to justify the roguery. ‘The 
sanctity of obligations rests lightly upon them, 
and in the end will be likely to be ignored alto- 
gether. 

..-» The Catholic Times, referring to John Gil- 
mary Shea’s'severe criticisms of the American 
chapters of ‘‘ Alzog’s Catholic Church History,” 
asks: ‘‘Why does not Mr. Shea write the 
Catholic history of America? No man is more 
competent to fulfill the task.” We understand 
that Mr. Shea is now engaged upon such a 
work, and that a part of it is already in type. 


....The governor of Texas has been running 
the pardonipg mill for the last two years at the 
rate of one hundred and ninety pardons, forty- 
five of which were granted to murderers and 
thirty-three to horse-thieves. It is hardly worth 
while to take the trouble of convicting crim- 
{nals when pardons are so easy and plentiful. 


.... Either the Rockford (Ill.) Jtegister misre- 
ports Dr. Kerr’s address or he misrepresents 
us when he says that we urge the revision of 
the English version of the Bible ‘as an ad- 
equate defense against the rising tide of up- 
belief in Evangelical religion.’? We should 
laugh at such an idea. 

...-The Democrats and Kearneyists in the 
California Constitutional Convention have 
refused to place in the constitution of that 
state a provision which declares that there is 
no constitutional right of secession from the 
Union on the part of any state. 

....Commodore Vanderbilt said: “I put my 
trust in Providence, because Providence is as 
square as a brick.”” We feel the necessity of 
putting our trust in something that is not quite 
as square as a brick; something that has an 
elementof mercy in it. 


....Not a few of the better class of Demo- 
crats sharply criticise Mr. Tilden for continuing 
to use Mr. Pelton as his right-hand man after 
he became acquainted with his attempt at 
bribery. This is a hard nut for the “Re- | 
former’’ to crack. 

....8ince specie resumption has become a 
fact several factories at Troy, in this state, have 
resumed operations, giving employment to 
more than five hundred hitherto idle men, who 
could find nothing todo. Straws show which 
way the wind blows. 

....Itis to be hoped that the legislature of 
this state wil] not forget the shamefully neg- 
lected duty of reapportioning the assembly and 
senatorial districts according to the census of 
1875, as commanded by the constitution of the 
state. 

...-The House Naval Committee on Secre- 
tary Robeson’s administration recommend a 
suit to be brought against him and some other 
parties ; and, if the statements of the Committee 
are true, the recommendation ought to be fol- 
lowed. 

...-There has been a great mortality among 
greenback newspapers since the last election. 
No less than twelve such papers in Iowa have 
already gone the way of all the earth. At this 
rate, there will soon be none left totell the tale. 

...-Senator Bayard, though an earnest Dem- 
ocrat, has a way of looking at things so can- 
didly that some of the more zealous Democrats 
think him “ no better than a Republican.”” No 
such objection is made to Senator Thurman. 

...-Senator Christiancy has resigned his seat 
in the Senate, as he says, to secure a ‘‘ change 
of climate for’the benefit of my health and a 
salary much larger than that which I now re- 
ceive,” both of which are weighty reasons. 

....A subseription made on Sunday, says the 
the Indiana Supreme Court, is not binding in 
law. What then about such subscriptions 
made for the liquidation of church debts? 
Many of them are made on Sunday. 

...-Buch houses of Congress have at last 
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passed the bill giving to women lawyers the 
right to practice their profession in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This is progress 
in the right direction. 

--+»The Demoeratic House, of Representa- 
tives of Alabama has elected @ colored clergy- 
man for its chaplain. 
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GIRARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Amone the well-known insurance companies 
of Philadelphia is the Girard Fire Insurance 
Company, which likewise does business in all 
the principal towns of the United States, The 
capftal of $300,000 is all paid up fn cash. The 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





To avorp the disappointment so often ex 
rienced by the use of the ordinary flavoring 
extracts, buy Dr. Price’s Special Flavorings. 

EE - 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue Fourth Symphony Concert of the Chicker- 
ing Hall series, under the direction of Mr. 
Carlberg, will be given Saturday, the 22nd inst., 
preceded by a public rehearsal on Thursday 
afternoon. The soloists will be Mr. Franz 
Rimmel and Mme. De Rhyther. Raff's sym- 
pbony ‘‘Im Walde”’ and Schumann’s concerto 
in A mivor, op. 54, by Mr. Rimmel and orches- 
tra, are among the well-chosen selections on 
the programme. 

The Mapleson Opéra Company, which has 
just close a very successful season in Phila- 
delphia, will open its second New York season 
at the Academy of Music next Monday evening, 
when Mme. Gerster will appear as Lucia in 
Donizetti’s famous opera, ‘‘ Lucia de Lammer- 
moor,"’ ; 





Dr. Joux Lorp, who Is now giving a series of 
historical lectures at Chickering Hall, is too 
well known to the public to need our praise. 
The large and intelligent audiences which he 
attracts are a sufficient proof that his merits as 
a lecturer are appreciated. The course will 
continue every Tuesday and Friday morning, at 
11, until April 2d. The next lecture will be on 
— Elizabeth, to be followed by a lecture on 

ascal, 


“EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY.” 


‘THE Spring number of this popular FasH1on 
QUARTERLY will be issued March Ist. The 
demand for it is so great Messrs. Ehrich & Co. 
have made arrangements to send advance sheets 
toany address immediately on receipt of a three- 
cent postage stamp. For the information of our 
lady readers, in City and Country, who are not 
already subscribers to this FasHion QUARTERLY, 
we Can say that it is not a catalogue, such as 
is sent out by many firms; but a regular Maga- 
zine, containing information of great value to 
every housekeeper who desires to know all 
about the latest fashions, and what to buy and 
where to buy the most for their wees It 

uits, 





contains Illustrations of Fashionable 
Price-lists of Hosiery, Underwear, and many 
aiticl ~, too numerous to mention, in the house- 


- hola hue; and also contains reading matter 


interesting to old and young. This valuable 
Quarterly will be sent, postpaid, one year, for 
50 cents; single numbers also, postpaid, 20 
cents. Address Enricu & Co., 287 to 205 
Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 





MALIGNANT and subtie indeed is the poison 
of scrofula, and terrible are its ravages in the 
system. ‘Ihey may, however, be permanently 
stayed and the destructive virus expelled from 
the circulation with ScoviL_’s BLooD anD 
Liver Syrup, a potent vegetable detergent, 
which eradicates all skin diseases, leaving no 
vestige of them behind. White swelling, salt 
rheum, tetter, abscesses, liver complaint, and 
eruptions of every description are invariably 
conquered by it. Druggists sell it. 


WE are glad to learn of the prosperity of Mr. 
Henry Ciews’s firm, Henry Clews & Co.—the 
old name re-established, with new capital, in- 
deed ; but still with Mr. Clews’s experience, 
capacity, and integrity to guide it. e firm’s 
dealings are in Government bonds for purchase 
and sale and in other Stock Exchange securities 
on commission and usual margins. Dealings 
with the firm being so satisfactorily conducted, 
their customers have become numerous. 
Messre. Clews & Co, take deposit: accounts 
subject to check at sight, interest being allowed 
on daily balances, Orders executed at the San 
Francisco and London Exchanges e firm 
are members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange for 
dealings in shares, etc. and Government 
bonds.— The Stockholder. 





A Capital INvestmMent.—Our readers will 
hail with joy the new Self-inker $2 ‘‘Charm” 
Printing Press, with the printing office for 
$8. Just invented by W. C. Evans, 50 N. Ninth 
St., Philadelphia. For particulars seud 3c. 
stamp for a catalogue. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and 
wheat-germ. They relieve all nervous dis- 
orders and weaknesses of mind or body, 
give vitality to the insufficient growth of 
children, strengthen digestion, cure neural- 
gia, and prevent consumption. Physicians 
have prescribed 160,000 packages. 

F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Avenue. For sale 
by druggists. 














Gaps made in the flesh by abscesses and 
ulcers speedily disappear without leaving a 
scar when HENRY’s CARBOLIC SALVE is the 
agent employed to beal them. This standard 
article cures the worst. sores, eradicates. cuta- 
neous eruptigns, relieves the pain of burns, 
vanishes pimples and blotches from the skin, 
and has proved to be eminently successful ‘in 
remedying rheumatism and soreness of the 
throat and chest. Sold by all druggists, 
ware of counterfeits. 
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stat t of the Company, published in an- 
other column, shows that the assets of the Com- 
pany on the first of January were. $1,131,838.45 
and the net surplus was $529,340.51. € re- 
ceipts during 1878 were $321,076.70, and the 
losses and ny wey w were 923.05. These 
figures show that the Company is in a sound 
and healthy condition. The officers are Alfred 
8. Gillett, president; James B. Alford, vice- 
resident; P. C. Royce, secretary; and Julius 
. Allen, assistant secretary. 


PIICENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The condition of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, Conn., is shown 
from the statement which is published on an- 
other page. Nearly two millions of dollars were 
received for premiums, interest, and rents dur- 
ing the past year, and the total paid to. policy- 
holders during the year 1878 was $1,714,579.59. 
The net assets on the first of January were 
$10,534,112.60, and the gross assets were $10,- 
850,992.01. The surplus by the Connecticut and 
Massachusetts standard is $820,112.01, or by 
the New York standard $1,010,609.01. The 
Phenix is now conservatively managed, and 
the officers are determined to keep it among 
the soundest and safest companies. The offi- 
cers are A. C. Goodman, president ; J. B. Bunce, 
vice-president; and J. M. Holcombe, secretary. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


We have received a copy of the Annual 
Statement of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, whose home office is 
in Hartford, Conn. Agencies are also estab- 
lished in different sections of the country. 
The receipts for premiums, interest, and rents 
during 1878 -were $269,944.34, while the dis- 
bursements were $263,903.35. The gross assets 
now amount to $1,388,695.53, which are well in- 
vested in stocks, bonds, and other securities 
that can be readily converted into cash. Every 

iece of real estate owned by the Company has 
een subjected to .a sworn appraisement, and 


of this real estate and mortgage securities 
over $50,000 have been marked off. Al 
the other securities are marked down at their 
market value, so that the statement of 
assets may most seen | be relied upon, 
The surplus shows a steady gain, and now 
amounts to $291,203.76 by the Massachusetts 
standard, or $362,870.76 by the New York 
standard. Though the Connecticut General is 
one of the smaller companies, it yet proposes to 
follow only the old-established methods of life 
insurance to increase its business. The reserve 
for reinsurance, mentioned in the liabilities, is 
the result of an examination of all the policies of 
the Company, which was made last month, under 
the direction of Insurance Commissioner John 
W. Stedman. Thepresident of the Company is 
T. W. Russcil. 


SAFE AND LUCRATIVE INVEST- 
MENTS. 


We have before alluded to the Western Farm 
Mortgages, a class of investments which, as 
placed by reliable bankers, are both safe and 
exceedingly lucrative. Such a firm are J. B. 
Watkins & Co., to whose advertisement we 
aguin call the careful attention of our readers. 

Personally Messrs. J. B. Watkins & Co. are 
men of the highest respectability and business 
capacity, enjoying the fullest confidence of 
their patrons, They are located in the midst 
of the best investing field and give their per- 
sonal attention to every investment. Those 
states contuin some of the most productive 
land in the Union and are situa’ centrally 
between the mining regions at the west of 
them, with an unfailing demand for their 

roduce at good prices, and the Northern and 

astern markets. 

It is a rule with this firm to loan only to 
sober, industrious men, whose habits and 
character bear investigation. The a pica 
tion for the loan must be accompanied” ya 
sworn. statement of the liabilities of the. ap- 

licant, as well as his assets, also a detail of 
he produce of the farm for the past season, 
and Messrs. Watkins & Co. loan only to those 
who are practically free from debt except the 
mortgage they negotiate and who can give as 
security from three to six times the amount of 
the loan. 

Parties will do well to study carefully the 
securities they offer before investing else- 
where. Nine per cent. per annum, payable (by 
guaranteed coupons) half-yearly, in bank In 
this eity, with the record they present, is cer- 
tainly worth attention.— Christian Union. 








THE recent sale and consequent change in the 
ownership of the Windsor Hotel building will 
serve to strengthen the position of the lessees 
and proprietors, Messrs. Hawk, Waite & Weth- 
erbee. ved are also encouraged by the larre 
increase of business to give their best efforts to 
maintain the enviable reputation the Windsor 
has enjoyed during the past five years, 





CAREFULLY avoid the use of rasping cathar- 
tics. They weaken the bowels and leave them 
worse off than before. Use, instead, that salu- 
tary, non-irritating aperient and anti-bilious 
medicine, Da. Morr’s VEGETABLE LivER PILLS, 
which will not only achieve the desired object, 
relaxation of the bowels, without causing pain 
or weakening them, but promote digestion and 
assimilation and depurate the Dloode The'pilis 
are soldby all druggists. 
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of gener: ieved 
Mensmas’s Fepronized Beef Tonle, the omy: 
preparation of containing ite entire nutritious 
properties. It is not a mere stimulant, like the ex- 
racts of beef; but contains blood-making, force-gen- 
erating, and life-sustaining properties. Is invaluable 
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for the possible depreciation in the value |. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Tae INDEPENDENT, in common with nearly 
all weekly newspapers, is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop is received, the 
majority desiring it so, in order that no break 
may occur and no numbers be lost. Every issue 
of the paper contains a notice to subscribers to 
this effect. If a subscriber wishes his paper 
stopped at the end of the year, let him, when 
remitting his subscription, say for one year 
only; or else, before the expiration of 
his subscription, write us to stop at the 
end of his year. As our mailing-list 
must of necessity be made up one week in 
advance, we should be notified of stops or 
changes in address two weeks in advance. If 
the paper overruns the paid subscription, and 
a subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no means of 
knowing from whom or from what post-oflice 
they are sent. 


CLUB RATES. 











Tne attention of our readers is called to 
the fact that we have made some important 
reductions in the prices at which we can 
supply other newspapers and periodicals in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT. 

Those who wish to take one or more 
publications with Toe INDEPENDENT will 
save time and money by remitting to us at 
per terms given in our Club Rates. 


DICKENS'S WORKS. 


A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. e have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
“ liberal. For which see page 29 of this 

ue, 











To those subscribers who have ordered Rev. 
Joseph Cook’s book entitled ‘‘ Marriage’’ we 
wish to say that the same will be issued from 
the press about March Ist, and that we shall 


fill all orders as soon as possible after that date. 
AN OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE. 


One of the oldest and most respected busi- 
ness houses in the city is the well-known firm of 
Colgate & Co., of 55 John Street, manufacturers 
of Flavoring Extracts and the celebrated Laun- 
dry Soaps. The firm was established in 1806 and 
has been in successful operation ever since. 
The offices on John Street are connected with 
the old premises, No. 6 Dutch Street, where 
the business was started over seventy years ago. 
It is something remarkable for the same firm to 
remain in the same location for so long a time. 
The books of Colgate & Co. during all these 
years are at their offices, and the original ledg- 
er is quite a curiosity in its way. It is a 
mere copy-book in size, with paper covers and 
containing forty or fifty pages. Any one curious 
to see it can be accommodated. The original 
receipt-book shows the first payment to be for 
a barrel of tallow, and the second for a hand- 
cart. Instead of a hand-cart, the firm now kee 
forty horses employed in their business. Col- 
gate & Co.’s Flavoring Extracts are as good, 
pure, and reliable as their Laundry ee ey 
are mace in the most careful manner, from the 
purest and best materials, without eddition of 
cheapening or injurious ingredients. The ex- 
tracts include Vanilla, Rose, Lemon, Orange, 
Almond, Ginger, and Celery. If your grocer 
does not keep them, samples will be sent from 
the office in New York, upon application, Any 
ae of the different flavors will be prompt- 
y filled. 


Mx. J. C. Hurcuines has retired from the 
firm of A. J. Bicknell & Co., the Architectural 
Rook Publishers of this city, and Mr. W. T. 
Comstock has been admitted as a partner. The 
business is continued under the firm-name of 
Bicknell & Comstock, who have added to their 
business of pomp a department of arch- 
itectural design, and offer their services to all’ 
who may need architectural drawings. 











A SPLENDID family newspaper. The price 
of the Troy Weekly Times is now only one dol- 
lara year Nomanisso poor he cannot pay 
that sum fora family newspaper; and with it 
he will be both rich and happy. 





By the use of Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 
Powder light, sweet biscuits, cakes, etc. are 
at all times a certainty. Buy it only in cans. 


SCARLET FEVER. 


Now that this terrible scourge is afflicting 
our people, we take especial pleasure in calling 
attention to our advertisement of the Buffalo 
Lithia Water, as a valuable remedial agent in 
this disease. The testimonials offered are from 
medical men of position aud character and are 
evidently worthy of the attention of our people 
at this time. 








SPECIAL attention is directed to the lectur 
on page 22, of Dr. Fairchild, the president of’ 
the Holman Liver Pad Company. 
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THe editor who said that his mouth never 
uttered a lie probably spoke through his nose. 
But the woman who' that Herrick AlNen’s’ 
Gold: Medal Saleratus is the best in the-world, 
and makes better. Pread,. Bi Cakes, or. 
Puddings, out of the same of flour, than 
can be madé with any otlier Salératus or Soda, 
spoke it-with hereyes and mouth wide open 
and: does not. fear contradiction. Dysi ( 
persons cap use it with ippunit » aD 
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Captain DORE the ion W 
Shot of the world, in_ his i" exhibition ai 

Gilmore’s Garden, New York Fae ony the 
unparalleled feat of breaking 6; glass balls 
out of 6,018, shots. Prior to his English tour, 
during which he defeated the best sh ° 

Evrope with ease, the Captain had suffered 
from a severe affection, which had settled in his 
right arm and shoulder, caused by the constant 
concussion from rapid fixing. After employing 
numerous droge and almost every remedy 
known to science, without avafl, he was about 
abandoning his European tour, when, to use his 
own a (page 407 Bogardus’s “ Field, 
Cover, and Trap Shooting’’), ‘‘1 tried various 
remedies, with indifferent success, until, actin 

on the advice of a friend, I used Shelley’s 
Prairie Oil, the third application of which en- 
tirely removed all swelling and pain, and my 
arm is now as good as new.”’ Prairie Oil is a 
product of the vegetable kingdom, embodying 
no mineral compound, and is the only reliable 
outward remedy known for Acute and Inflam- 
matory Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Swelling of the Neck, Stiff Joints, and all cases 
of bodily pain. No rubbing or friction is nec- 
essary. Requires only to be laid on. Surely, a 
manifest advantage over all other remedies. 
Pamphlet, containing treatise on the diseases 
and particulars of the remedy, with testimo- 
nials from prominent people throughout the 
country, sent to any address on application to 
the Prairie Oil Co., 9 Murray Street, New York. 





‘“‘Tne Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 





A SPEEDY quietus is given toahacking cough 
by that inestimable > igen for pulmonary, 
throat, and bronchial complaints, Hat.v’s 
RALSAM FOR THE LuNGs, which cures con- 
sumption, bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
labored breathing, and other disorders of the 
respiratory organs. When a cough manifests 
itself, the carly use of this beneficent medicine 
is earnestly recommended, as the difficulty is 
more easily overcome in its incipient stage than 
luter on. Sold by all druggists. 


A WISE DEACON. 

“¢ DEACON WILDER, I want you to tell me how 
you kept yourself and family so well the past 
season, when all the rest of us have been sick 
so much and have had the doctors running to 
us 80 long.” 

“Bro. Taylor, the answer is very easy. I used 
— Bitters in time, and kept oy family wel) 
and saved large doctor bills. Three dollars’ 
worth of it kept us al) well and able to work 
all the time, and I will warrant it has cost you 
and most of the neighbors one to two hundred 
dollars apiece to keep sick the same time. I 
guess you'll take my medicine hereafter.” See 
other column, 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best in the 
world, The inventor bas used this splendid Hair Dye 
for 87 years, with benefit to the hair and no injury to 
his th—proof that it is the only true, and perfect 

4 reliable, instantaneous. 
pointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the {Il effec 
of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black 
or Brown. id and Fy 4 applied at BATCH- 
ELOR'S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, N.Y. Sold 
by all D sts. Circulars sent free. 


“CURATIVE OINTMENT. 


A splendid Household Remedy no family should be 

thout. It cures Burns, Chilblains, Sore Head, Erup 
tions of the. Skin, Hives, E soma, onous , ete., 
etc. Its value cannot be told in an advertisement. 
ay, one bex, and you will never want'to be without it. 
Sold by all Bruge! 








ists and at BATCHELOR'’S Wig Fac- 
tory, 16 Bond S8t., N. Y. Price 25 cents per Box. 


FOR IMMEDIATE. RELIEF 


of Coughs and Colds, use the popul 

Porter's Cough Balsam, one of the best and cheapest 
medicines sold. Ite virtues have been tested by 
thousands for many years in the treatment of all dis- 
eases of the Throat and Lungs, and is confidently 
offered as a reliever of those diseases. Price 25, 50, and 
75 centa a bottle. 


Saratoga Springs in Wynter. Des. Strongs’ 
Remedial Institute has Turkish, Kussian, Hydro- 
phic, and Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other valu- 
able facilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other diseases. Prices reduced. Send for Circular. 


REMOVAL, 
GILMAN COLLAMORE & C0, 


IMPORTERS OF 


China, Glass, and Pottery, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


19 UNION SQUARE 


(ONE DOOR ABOVE 15rs ST.). 


Surplus Stock at Old Storo, No. 
731 Broadway, at groatly Reduced 
Prices. 


GILMAN COLLAMORE & C0. 














19 UNION SQUARE. 





1 
the‘ better for so doing. il the Grocers” 
sell it. Depot; 112. Livereperect, Now York: 


Que Door ebove 15th Street. 
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February 20, 1879.] 
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Commercial, 


SECRETARY SHERMAN’S LETTER. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN has addressed a 
letter to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations informing him 
that, including $41,500,000 as the amount 
necessary to pay pension arrears, as provided 
for by the law recently enacted, and exclud- 
ing altogether the sum due to the sinking 
fund, the estimated reccipts and expendi- 
tures for the next fiscal year will show a 
deficiency of $27,000,000, unless Congress 
shall make some special provision for in- 
creasing to this amount the resources of 
the Treasury. This deficiency arises wholly 
from the new pension law; and, since Con- 
gress has enacted the law, Secretary Sher- 
man now very properly asks it to provide 
the ways and means for carrying it into 
effect. In regardto providing the means, 
he says: 

“This may be accomplished by the im- 
position of some new tax adequate for the 
purpose, or by authorizing the money to be 
borrowed upon four-per-cent. bonds, which, 
in the present state of the market, can be 
sold at par. As new taxes cannot be imme- 
diately productive, it is recommended that 
authority be given to raise the amount 
necessary by the sale of four-per-cent. bonds, 
described in the Acts of July 14th, 1870, and 
January 20th, 1871.” 

This may be the shortest and for the pres- 
ers the easiest mode of raising the necessary 
funds. It means, however, an increase of 
the public debt, to be paid at a future time 
by taxation. Taxation is ultimately the 
only way of paying the debt. Borrowing 
merely postpones the time of payment. 
And, as a general rule, every government 
should limit its appropriations to its rev- 
enues, and thus supersede the necessity of 
borrowing, It {is only in special emergen- 
cies that borrowing is the proper method of 
paying current expenses. Taxation for these 
expenses brings home to the people a lively 
sense of their reality, and tends to make 
governments more economical. The United 
States can easily borrow thirty or forty mil- 
lions of dollars, and the people at the time 
will scarcely feel it at all. But to raise the 
same amount by taxation would make a dis- 
tinct impression on the popular mind, and 
bring up the question whether the expend- 
iture be a wise one, and, if not so deemed, 
provoke severe condemnation. On this 
ground, the general rule of ‘‘pay as you go” 
isa good one for governments, as well as 
for individuals. 

We very much doubt whether the Pension 
Arrears Bill, if directly submitted to the 
people, with the understanding that it meant 
$11,500,000 addition to their taxes, would 
have been adopted. It was voted through 
Congress without any consideration of its 
cost and with scarcely any debate upon its 
merits. And now the problem to be solved 
is to get the necessary funds. Borrowing is 
for the time being the easiest solution; and 
yet the principle involved is not a good one 
and should not ordinarily be applied to the 
current expenditures of any government. 








DRY GOODS. 


THE past week has developed a general 
demand for nearly all kinds of spring goods, 
anl transictions with package houses 
have been liberal, while jobbers’ sales have 
been larger than at any time since the open- 
ing of the year. Buyers, however, are very 
cautious in their operations and purchase 
only for immediate wants. 

Cotton goods have been in steady demand, 
und some makes were firmer in price. 
Stocks in first hands are unusually small, 
and there is no pressure on the part of agents 
to sell at present quotations. 

The shipments to foreign ports for the 
week comprise 2.965 packages from_ this 
port, 1382 packages from Boston, and 185 
packages from other ports, making in all 
6,282 packages for the weck, and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1879. 20.348 packages, valued ae $252,879 


Same time in 1878, 9.923 packages, valued a = po 
Same tf ne in 1877, 8 packages, pms moa a 
Same time in 1876, 6,652 veckages. val at.. $00,945 


Brown sheetings and shirtinys were in fair 
to good request for all widths and weights, 
and many makes of both narrow and wide 
shectings are sold ahead. 

Bleached goods were in steady demand 
for all the various grades, with prices firm. 
Stocks of the most popular shirtings are 
small, and several makes of wide sheetings 
are sold ahead of production. 


Cottonades were somewhat irregular. 


Selections were mostly for small Jots of the 
best nee though the genera] demand was 
air. 
orset_ jeans were in good request and. 
prices is very steady. +7 
Colored cottons were in continued. steady 


onl 
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movement and stocks of all the best makes 
are’well'in hand: 

White were in active demand for 
Marseilles and pepe quilts. Corded 
ae ¢ fancy piqués are naw mostly sold to 


Print-cloths were quiet, with prices a frac- 
tion easier. We quote 3 5-16c., less one per 
cent., to 8}c., cash, for 64x64 cloths, and 
2 15-16c., cash, to 2 7-8c., ten days, for 
56x60. 

Prints were irregular. Standard fancies 
were in very large request, while ordinary 

calicoes were slow of sale. Shirtings were 
in fair movement. 

Ginghams were in large demand and 
many ‘of the best effects are already sold 
ahead of production. 

Dress Goods.—New spring styles of 
worsted goods were in active request, and 
liberal sales were also made of all the prom- 
inent makes of cotton. 

Woolen Goods.—The feature of this 
week was a peremptory trade sale of 
about four thousand pieces light- weight 
fancy cassimeres, cheviots, and coatings, 
which was held by Wilmerding, Hoguet 
& Company, per order of Messrs. Coffin, 
Spaulding & Allen. The sale brought to- 
gether a very large company of jobbers and 
the clothing trade, and the entire offering | 
was promptly closed out and widely distrib- 
uted at fair average prices. Following the 
auction sale, there was an extended inquiry 
for Spring woolens by the numerous buyers 
in the market, and sales were effected in 
relatively small lots to a fair amount. 

The suspension of Messrs. Sayles, manu- 
facturers of woolen goods at the Versailles, 
Mechanicsville, and Dayville Mills, Conn., 
was announced in the trade and caused 
much surprise and regret. These manufac- 
turers were among the largest in the coun- 
try, having employed about forty sets of 
machinery, which produced annually goods 
amounting to from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 

Fancy cassimeres were irregular. Fine 
goods adapted to the wants of cloth jobbers 
were fairly active, while the lower grades 
were quiet. 

Worsted coatings were in moderate de- 
mand and large deliveries were made on 
account of back orders. 

Kentucky Jeans.—A few specially de- 
sirable makes were taken with some free- 
dom; but the general movement was slow. 

Satinets were in moderate demand. 

Foreign Dry Goods.—The market has been 
more active, and staple goods, as wellas new 
spring and summer fabrics, have been in very 
fair request. 

Fancy dress goods were taken to some ex- 
tent for all markets; but the general trade 
was not heavy. Silks and millinery goods 
were in fair request. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,266,154 
showing a decrease of more than $1,020, 000 
as compared with last week, and $162,- 
000 increase as compared with the corre- 
sponding week last year. The total of 
goods marketed for the week is $2,294,073, 
or something more than the imports. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVE" 
CONSUMER IN 








oY MERC HANT rem EVERY 
THE UNITED STATE 








AlbION.....ccccceces 54)Hartel ............. 5 
Allens ........+ giaes |Mallory ........... 
American ........+06 ‘Manchester. ....... 
Southbridge...... ‘Merrimack, D..... 5 
APDOIG.... ccccccccce 54 Oriental.......... 5 
Cocheco, L.......... SOs vskcadccene 5b 
Do) 54'Richmond......... 
Freeman..........+- 44 Simpson’sMourn’g. 6 
Garner & Co......... 54)Sprague........... 5 
Gloucester .......... aiunsutta......... st 
Hamilton............ Bs Washington ....... 5 
GINGHAMS. . 
Amoskeag .......... 84; Lancaster ......... 
Belfast... .cccocccese 7 |Gloucester,........ 
Bates ....cccccccccce 2 HOMIOW. « cccccccce 9 
Glasgow ..........-+ Southwark ....... - % 
BROWN ponnrettdl AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4—4..... Z| |Lawrence, | 6 
HH, 4—4..... 64! , 6 
«Pp 4—4..... 5k “ >> ee 7 
- D,4—-4..... 6H XXX... 9 
“6 6LL, 44... 54 Massachusetts, BB. . 
ss V, su- inch.. 6 5) 
Agawam, F......... 54 <s i af 
Augusta, 4-4, «0... 4 * C... 5 
80-inch .... £ 54 “ Standard. 7 


7 |Medford, 4—4. 


Appleton, A, 4-—-4.. 3 
R, 30- .6 |Nashua, 0, 88-inch. ; 


in.. 


— R, 3—4. “ve 9 | ~ ao 2 
| See _ neh. 
bk REN | OB w #8-ineb 11 
OP Gitcccucernaces ati ‘Newmarket, + ae 7 
© DBittnccinencciGe SS: «: Qieans 
ee pecnes ol ae RR.... 7 
Cabot, A ‘oo. Basecas | saa ere 7 
Crescent itis, bt. 74'Pepperell, E......- 7 
Clark Mills, A. sand 34 7 R piaates of 
Jontinental, C...... | bece co 
“ Bi desces 8 “ ; 6 
Dwight, x ase ceases : = a ae i 
tn a 
Exeter, A, 4—4...... 5 | “  10—4....19 
8, 7—8...... 5 Pequot, i césaase 
Great Falls, Ditaaas bs 7 rs nhaeae 8 
«BLT, ef pittefteta, Ao... 
Harrisburgh, A...... 63/Poc S 
panaea: Oe Canoe, 4ee4 
Hyde Park, on: ce ee aaa 
Indian Head, tod. 7 staph sean 
n.. sega geese 
dian Orghard, AA. 7 Iremont CC.....6+ 
ec “ "EE, 6hUticn, dete... 
“ ct 





jasesene  pecrmee: am $0-ine.. >. 


deveee 














Lyman, E, 4—4,..... 7\ “« 10—4....20 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Hope, 4—4..... he 
AA, 4—4. 9 Langdon, 4—4..... 9 
L,4—4...... . @ Lonsdale, 4—4..... 8 
Amoskeag, A,4—4.. 8)“ Cambrie 4—4..1 
$6 , 7—8.. 6 Masonville, 4—4... 9 

Bay Mills, 4—4...... 83 .N. Y. Mills, 4—4...105 

Bartlett, A,4-—4..... 8} Newmarket, H,4—4. 8 

Ballou & Non, 4~ 4. cy et 

30-in.. 5, \Nashua, E, +-4.. 

Boot, Discieenceades in. 40 
ie Heeuebierh 5 lou W , 45-in.. 11 
 isacede oy Pepperell, 265... 
A& (Qiiscaccaacdes 5 i T—4....14 

Blackstone,AA, 4—4. 7 “ 8—4....16 

Blackstone River.... 7 = P ay $ 19 

Cabot, 7—8........- . 64 se 0—4. + 
ne — “re 7 |Red Bank, e+ mt 
“« -4-inch....... 9 —8...— 
“ 46-inch....... 10 Slaterville, yi yar 64 

Canoe, 8—4 ......... 4} $0... 54 

Cc linton, C CC, 4—4... 94 Dias 4—4,...11 

Cc ve 4—4...... —|Utiea Nonpariel : 

Dwight, 8 »4—4,...... Th ae 4—4. 11 

kiuseeas ate . 5—4. 15 
Forestdale, 4—4..... 8 | “ b—4, .18 
Fruit of the Loom: as S—4. .22% 
44. 8}! a Yv—4. .25 

Fearless, 4—4....... 7 | a 10—4, .274 

Green, G, 4—4....... 5}: Wauregan, No. 1...10 

Great Falls, 8....... 6 Wamsutta, 4—4 ...105 

a | ree 7h! ie 54... 15: 
sis , ere 8 | Williamaville, 4-4., 
Ms D7 EES S White Rock, 4—4.. 
oe () eae 84 Whitinsville, 4—4..7 
Gold Medal, ar ap a 7—8.. 63 
7—8.... 6 ‘Waltham, 6—4..... 17 

Hills: | 8—4.....19 

Semper Idem, 4—4. 74 sb 4.....21 
¢ T—8. 7 | “ 10—4,....24 
DENIMS. 

Amuoskeag........... 1G (Oey CO. since sc ccc 1 

Blee Bild... ...ccase 84|Pear) River........ 1 

Columbia, Heavy....14 |Warren, AXA..... 1: 

BvGrett.... ceccccccece 15 se*  dauses 11 

Hay eee eer ree  (Gesasaes 10 


Otis, AXA 
BB 














American ...... 12, 4 \Otis, oO pe 10 g a 
Amoskeag..... i0 Pittstleld.. 52 
Dexter, A..... — (14 \Thorndik co: 
Me POE Execs — @12 
Hamilton...... 104 @114 Uncasville, A Tt i@ of 
TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA..... 15 |Hamilton......... = 
o 7 ee .14 |/Hamilton, D...... 
a“ B ........18) Lewiston, A, 36-in.. 164 
ie © cece oot ethuen, AA 
P 1) are *71114!Pearl River 
“ ockeucee 0 |Pittefleld 
Cordis, ys) See . Swift River 
aaecus | Willow Brook . 
Danen BOB. cevcees it or, 80-inch 
ae Oe 32-inch 
6 Biivccacceves 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........... 7 .Kearsarge ........ -8 
Androscoggin. .....+. ThyLaconle peucececces re 3 
Canoe River......... 6 |Lawrence, Satteens 8 
Hyde Park ...... coos 'Naumkeag, = 8 
Indian Orchard...... 7 |Peppe —— _e 9 
BROWN (...i1-L8. 
Agawam, F......... 7 Laconia. eoee a 
Amoskéag..... ‘ a Lyman, H.. c= 
Applcton Te ae a 
Augusta 7 a ° 
BOO RG axe sccscaaea 74'Stark, A.. 








ANT Stowart&t 


INVITE PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THEIR 


SPRING IMPORTATION OF 


Unholstery Goods 


REPRESENTING EVERY VARIETY OF 
MANUPACTURE, INCLUDING 


NEW DESIGNS 


in BOURETTE, TUSSAH, MARIPOSA, 
REP HINDOU, and CASHMERETTE 


TAPESTRIES, 


RAW SILKS, SMYRNA, JUTE, 
and EMBROIDERED MOMIE CLOTH, 


POR TIERS, 


PRINTED SERGE, CANVAS, CREPE, 
JUTE, SERGENTINE, and KALAMET 


CRETONNES, 
TABLE AND PIANO COVERS, ETC. 


And WE. HAVE OPENED A FULL LINE OF 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


in BRUSSELS POINT, SAXONY, and SWISS 


LAGE CURTAINS, 


also ii FRENCH and ENGLISH GUIPURE. 


Mirrors, Cornices, 
Shades, Bedding, etc, 








| me, Avan, nb Bet 
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Send a 3-Cent Petia Stamp 
for Specimen Sheets (62 pages) of the Spring Num- 
ber of 


Rhrichs’ Fashion Quarterly. 


The FASHION QUARTERLY has attained 
@ recognized positjon as the LEADING JOUR- 
NAL OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA. 


sldent tn the Cou 
No Resident in the ntry, 
ymaoter of Chure can afford to 

- —_ or Sunday-school Festivals, do without it. 

o 
Noc hartabte Institution 

The FASHION QUARTERLY. must not be con 
founded “with the nuzeerqua Catalogues of goods for 
sale with which ne — ry is flooded. It is conducted 
IN THE INTEREST 0 F ive SURSCRIBERS, and alms 
not to induce them to spend their maney j but 
show them how ta SAVB MONE by making ECO 
NO. L PU SES. Its ARTICLES ON DRES 
MAKING, its hints and cipa to ECONOMY IN HOUSE. 
KEEPING, and its CAREFULLY WRITTEN DESCRIP- 





TIONS of NOVEL, USEFUL, AND ORNAMENTAL 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES ave alono WORTH FAR 
MORE’ THAN [TS SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


THE poonabe NUMBER will be ready March lat, 
containing : 


Elegant Illustrations ef Fashionable Suits, 
in all styles and at all prices; 


Anlt ice-List of Hesie 
a ages Erisg and Semester eset: 
drticies, etc., etc., etc.; 


Original Heading Matter of Varied Interest, 


(27” EFERICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY will be sent 
to any address, postpaid, one pen: for FIFTY CENTS. 
Single by m: id, TWENTY CENTS. 


EHRICH & €0., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


James Motreery & Ot, 


BROADWAY AND llth 8T., 








HAVE NOW ON THEIR COUNTERS REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ASSORTMENTS OF THEIR SPRING IMPORT- 
ATIONS OF 


PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 


AT PRICES 


from 85 cents to $5.00 per yard. 


WE INVITE PURCHASERS TO EXAMINE STOCK 
OF ABOVE SILKS, AS THE VARIETY AND CHEAP- 
NESS CANNOT BE EQUALED IN ANY COUNTRY. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th wre and Sixth Avenue. 
RAND CENTRAL 
FANCY ANDi Day G0 GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 





VE NO COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS 


ae isi APRONS, EMPLOY NO MIDDLEMEN 
LON HICH COULD he Nee PPE So 


T MUGH LOW ER,” 
OWE DO NOT SELL HALP AN OUNCE OF 


WORSTED 


A FULL 
Wwaigitt Ore IO SKEINS™ FOR L LESS MONEY ae 
Y OTHER HOUSE SELLS THE SAME QUANTI 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


FINE DRESS SHIRT 


MANUFACTURERS. 
Send for Directions 













The Tm- 
proved OPEN 
FRONT and New 
OPEN BACK. Patented 
August 17th, 1875. 

The New DOUBLE-SEAM BOSOM, 
to prevent cutting on side. 


Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 
should examine 


Madam Foy’s Improved 
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WOOLEN FABRICS 


For Spring Wear. 


Arnold, Constatle & Co. 


WILL EXHIBIT THIS WEEK 
a choice and well-selected assortment of 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


mn 
Plain and Fancy All-Wool and 
Woolen and Silk 


DRESS GOODS. 


Moire Raye, Coteline Armures, 

Zephyr Armures, Cheviot Raye, 

Millerais, Panama Tweed, 

Chevron Pekins, Pekin Melange, 

Mousseline Cadrille, Beige de Sante, 
Ete., Eto. 


MANY OF THE ABOVE ARE CONFINED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THIS HOUSE. 


MANY ADDITIONAL NOVELTIES 


COTTON DRESS. MATERIALS 


WILL BE OFFERED. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


Household and Family Linens, 


Foreign White Goods, 
Fancy Figured Swiss Muslins, 


AND A FULL STOCK OF 


STAPLE DOMESTICS, ETC., 


NOW OPEN. 


Arnold, Constatle & Co, 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 








Financial, 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has brought 
about a considerable improvement in the 
department of manufactures adapted to the 
spring trade and in some of the raw mate- 
rials; but, as a rule, business is still quiet. 
The export trade continues good. The 
supply of grain now at the granaries 
East and West and in transit is larger than 
ever known before.e On Feb. 8th, 1879, the 
total supply (exclusive of that yet undeliv- 
ered by the farmers) was 88,386,465 bushels, 
against 23,969,818 in the corresponding date 
in 1878 and 31,027,686 in 1877. The deliv- 
eries at seaboard ports for the week ending 
February 8th were 1,607,295 bushels, against 
1,827,200 the previous week and 1,410,777 
bushels during the corresponding week last 


ear, 

“ IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im- 
ports at New York during January amount- 
ed in value to $25,657,546, against $24,626,- 
689 in January, 1878, and $27,606,337 in Jan- 
uary, 1877. The exports in January amount 
to $23,693,428, against $29,182,092 last year 
and $26,874,660 the year before. During 
the first seven months of the fiscal year the 
imports foot up $174,443,149, against $176,- 
672,493 last year and $174,633,789 the year 
before. The exports during the first seven 
months of the fiscal year amounted to $205,- 
060,076, against $200,077,196 last year and 
$192,389,064 the year before. 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: 
general merchandise imports, including dry 
goods, $4,930,761 and produce exports 
$6,817,258. 

The total imports of dry goods and gen- 
eral merchandise since January 1st, this 
year, were $37,757,223, against $87,815,246 
for thecorresponding period last year and 
$41,195,167 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary Ist, this year, were $34,302,468, against 
$37,849,788 for the corresponding period 
lust year and $33,890,437 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Mr. George K. Sistare in 1872 was directed 














by the president of the Mechanics’ and Trad- 


ers’ Savings Institution of this ge tbat 
for the account of the bank 500 of 
Atlantic Mail Steamship Company’s stock, 
and made the sale. Without notifying his 
broker, the president effected the sale to an- 
other party, and Mr. Sistare was compelled 
to fulfill his contract, at an expense of 
$5,000, for which the bank refused to re- 
imburse him. Judge Van Brunt dismissed 
a suit to recover that amount, on the ground 
that the charter of the bank and the statutes 
of the state both forbade the bank to own or 
deal in steamship shares, and that, therefore, 
the contract made by the president of the 
bank was void. The Gencral Term of the 
Supreme Court Saturday reversed the judg- 
ment, holding that such a defense could not 
be interposed against an innocent party,who 
had parted with value upon the faith of the 
contract, even admitting the illegal and un- 
authorized nature of it. 

Judge Hughes, at Richmond, Va., has 
decided that a judgment rendered in a Uni- 
ted States court need not, in order to con- 
tinue a valid lien on lands, even as against 
a subsequent purchaser for value, and with- 
out notice, be docketed in accordance with 
the statute of Virginia in the county or 
corporation where the lands are situated. 
The case came up on the question of ae 
ity of the lien of a judgment rendered in the 

nited States Circuit Court, at Richmond, 
in 1877, against J. M. Humphreys, late col- 
lector of customs in that city, and sureties, 
or that of a deed conveying to Thomas N. 
Page, trustee, certain lands of said Hum- 
phreys. This decision will affect the title 
to many thousand dollars’ worth of property 
throughout the state. 

Broker’s Commission.— When a broker, 
employed to sell property, at a price satis- 
factory to his principal, produces a party 
ready to make the purchase at a satisfactory 
price, or to make an exchange satisfactory 
to his principal, the latter cannot relieve 
himself from liability to the broker for a 
commission by a capricious refusal to con- 
summate the sale.—Delaplaine vs, Turnley, 
~~; Ct. Wis. 

or Norre.—Upon the ground of public 
policy, as against illegal contracts, a note is 
equally void whether given as partial or 
exclusive consideration for the discontin- 
uance of criminal proceedings by the prose- 
cuting attorney.— Wisner vs. Bordwell, Sup. 
Ct. Mich. 

ARBITRATION AND AWARD.—The parties 
to a promissory note, differing as to the 
amount remaining due upon it, referred 
their differences to arbitrators, who fixed 
the amount and informed the parties. The 
holder thereupon surrendered the note to 
the maker, who accepted it. Held that he 
thereby assented to the award and became 
bound to pay the amount fixed by the arbi- 
trators, although they may not have pro- 
ceeded regularly in ascertaining it.—Phil. 
lips vs. Couch, Sup. Ct. Mo. 


MONEY MARKET.—Money continues 
in large supply and the ruling rates were 
1 to 14 per cent. on Governments and 2 to 8 
per cent. on stocks, with exceptions during’ 
part of one day as high as 5 to 7 per cent. 
We quote first-class endorsed notes of short 
date at 34@4 per cent.; four months at 
84@4} per cent.; and good single names, 
4 to 6 months, at 44@54 per cent. 


LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
strong, closing at 96 1-16@964. United 
States bonds and American railway secur- 
ities were irregular. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was steady, and 
closed at 4.864 for 60 days and 4.89 for sight 
bills). New York exchange was quoted on 
Saturday at the places named as follows: 
Savannah, buying, par; selling, } premium. 
Charleston, more offering. Buying, 1@1-16 
discount; selling, par. New Orleans, com- 
mercial, 1-16@4 discount; bank, par. St. 
Louis, par. Chicago, firm. Buying, 1-10 
discount; selling. 1-10 premium. Boston, 
par. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 
412}-grain dollar is now $0.8353 gold, We 
quote: 


Bar Silver (0ld)...........,ssseeeseeeeees 107% 10844 
Trade Dollars (currency)................ 98 

Halves and Quarters........sccssccsseers 9854 990 
Dimes and Half Dimes............000005 9734 9814 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange has been irregular. Early 
in the week the market was feverish and 
prices yielded 4 to 24 per cent. Later ona 
strong and buoyant tone was developed, 
which continued until the close on Satur- 
day, when prices had advanced 1 to 5} per 
cent. The total transactions for the week 
amounted to 1,005,428 shares. 

The chief feature of the market was North- 
west preferred, which advanced 8} per cent. 
on large transactions. 

The 8t. Paul stocks were active 
in the late dealings and advanced 
sharply. Among the coal stocks, New Jer- 
sey Central was the prominent feature, ris- 
ing 4 per cent., on reports of a largely in- 


creased business to be brought to the road 
by its expected intimate connection with the 
Baltimore and Ohio. 

The trunk line shares, which early in the 
week were lower, exhibited marked strength 
later on, especially for Lake Shore and 
Michigan Central. Union Pacific was more 
active than usual; ahd, after declining about 
2 per cent., advanced 3% per cent. Among 
the low-priced shares C., C., C., and I. and 
Ohios were conspicuous, the preferred stock 
of the latter advancing 54 per cent. 

Investment shares were active through- 
out the week and advanced 1 to 10 per cent., 
the latter in Harlem, which afterward lost a 
portion of the improvement. 

The Stock Exchange have added to the 
regular list the following securities of the 
reorganized Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Co. (1) the 6-per-cent. mortgage gold bonds 
of 1908, series ‘‘B,” $1,000s $500s, interest 
deferred; (2) the same, small bonds, $100s; 
(83) the 6-per-cent. mortgage currency 
bonds of 1918, $1,000s and $500s, interest 
deferred; (4) the same, small bonds, 
$100s; and (5) the first preferred stock and 
second preferred stock. They have also 
transferred from the regular list to the 
free list the first mortgage bonds. The 
amount of capital stock issued and to be 
issued is $27,035,556, divided as follows: 
first preferred, issued to the holders of 
the 6-per-cent. bonds for past due interest to 
July 1st, 1878, $4,697,803; second preferred 
stock, to be issued to the holders of the 7- 
per-cent. bonds for past due interest to 
July 1st, 1878, and for 16% per cent. of 
the principal of the bonds—$6,431,615; and 
common stock, to be issued to the holders of 
the floating debt and capital stock, $15,906,- 
188. 

The Stock Exchange have also placed on 
the regular list the ‘‘ St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain, and Southern Railway Company’s as- 
sented shares.” 

They have also added to the free list $1,- 
000,000 bonds of the Boonville Railroad 
Bridge Company, a corporation of the State 
of Missouri, for the purpose of bridging the 
Missouri River at Boonville. 

Dispatches from London, received by Ker- 
nan’s Agency, has announced authoratively 
that the Erie Railroad Company has leased 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, 
and that the latter company has accepted 
President Jewett’s propositions, which are 
that the Erie Company guarantees the in- 
terest on seven million bonds, and divides 
the net earnings of the Atlantic and Great 
Western, whatever they may be. Atlan- 
tic and Great Western bonds have advanced 
to 874 and 38}. This gives the Erie a per- 
fect connection to Chicago either by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad or the Pitts- 
burgh and Fort Wayne, and Southwestern 
connection with the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, and Indianapolis, and the 
Wabash. 

The directors of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey have approved the lease of the 
Southern Railroad of New Jersey for a term 
of ninety-nine years. 

RAILROAD BONDS were strong and 
higher, with the New Jersey Central issues 
most prominent in the dealings. Incomes 
advanced to 64, consolidated ists assented 
to 8714, adjustment to 9914; Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre consol. to 70, and do. assented 
to 33. Ohio and Mississippi 2ds rose to 
95%, Denver and Rio Grande 1sts to 902, St. 
Paul consol. 8S. F. to 1038, and Bur., Cedar 
Rapids, and Northern 1sts to 73. New 
Jersey Southern ists sold at 58@60, against 
55 a few days since. Hannibal and St. 
Joseph conv. sold up to 110, Michigan 
Central 7s to 118, Northern Pacific 1sts to 
109}, do. 8. F. to 115. 


STATE BONDS.—District of Columbia 
8-65s sold at 81}@81%; Tennessee new at 
284, do. new series at 28}; Alabama, Class A, 
at 48, do., ClassC, at 58144; Arkansas Fund- 
ing Act 6s at 18; and North Carolina new, 
April and October, at 10. 

In the Lower House of the General 
Assembly at Richmond, Va., the Committee 
on Courts of Justice have reported, declar- 
ing that. the State of Virginia will not be 
responsible for the debt represented by the 
West Virginia certificates of indebtedness, 
of which there is about $10,000,000 in the 
hands of holders, except such amounts of 
that debt as may be paid to Virginia by the 





State of West Virginia. This action is con- 
sidered important because of the fact that 








the Legislature of West Virginia has re- 
cently disowned the certificate debt and 
disclaimed any responsibility for it. At 
the settlement of the old debt of Virginia, 
made by the Virginia Legislature soon after 
the war, $15,000,000 was apportioned as 
West Virginia’s share, of which about $10,- 
000,000, as above stated, has been funded in 
certificates, 

In the Senate, on Saturday, at Nashville, 
Tenn., Senator Savage, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, presented a report 
which recommended that the propositions 
from the holdersof Tennessee bonds in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore be re- 
jected and not further considered by the 
General Assembly. A minority report was 
submitted by Senator Morris, to the effect 
that they would receive and respectfully 
consider any other or further propositions 
which General Pryor and others might 
choose to make, and recommending that the 
Senate pass over the matter informally until 
the Committee shall have finished investi- 
gating the state finances, and that the prop- 
ositions should not.be disposed of in a sum- 
mary manner. A short and spirited debate 
followed; points of order were raised; and, 
amidst the greatest excitement, the Senate 
was forced toa ballot and the majority re- 
port adopted by a vote of 12to9. In the 
opinion Of some of the senators, the rejec- 
tion of this proposition virtually estops all 
further consideration of a proposition from 
the bondholders during this legislative ses- 
sion. 


TITE BANK STATEMENT showsa large 
decrease in legal tenders and deposits, while 
loans are increased nearly $2,000,000. The 
result for the week isa loss of $2,061,375 in 
surplus reserve, the banks now holding $12,- 
076,500, against $14,824,200 at this time last 
year. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 


February Usth. Compartsons. 
LOANG.....cccccccccccees $244, 186,500 Inc. .$1,905,800 
Bpecle........cccccscccee 18,059,500 Inc.. 210200 
Legal tenders.........++ 48,334,800 Dec.. 2,800,600 
Total reserve........s06 66 394,300 Dec.. 2,500,400 
Deposits. ... ...-+seeeees 217,271,200 Dec.. 2,116,100 
Reserve required...... 64,377,800 Dec.. 529,025 
Burplus. .....00 cccccccce 12,076,500 Dec.. 2,061,375 
Circulation.........+.06+ 19,398,500 Dec.. 28,300 


BANK STOCKS were in fair demand. 
The latest quotations were as follows: 


























- a. a “ Bid Ask 
America... .... - ATING.........- _ 
Am’can Exch 105 107 |Market.......... 112 ad 
Broadway..... 200 - hanics’. ....1 - 
Bute'rs & Drs... — 95 |Mech. Pee.Ae... 524 60 
Central Nat'nl. — 97 |Mechs’ & Trad... — 
— ercantile...... 90 100 
112|Merchants’......128 125 
200 [Metropolitan — 118 
Cities 100 |Nassan.........80 86 
in — 
East River .... — 92! 
First National. 400 -_ 
Fourth Nat'l... 98 = 
ee 1385 «145 
Fifth Avenue.. 2: - 
Gallatin Nat'L, 181 _ 
German Am... Kb) 4 


Tradesmen’s...100 = 
40 |Union... ...... “4000~«CO— 


rving. 

Leather Man'f’ 120 40 
Manhattan.... 120 
Manuf's' & Mer. — 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 


Dealers in Government Bonds. 


To meet the widespread desire for information in 
reference to INVESTMENTS itn GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES, we have issued this day the sixth edition 
of the MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, giving In detail particulars about all the dif- 
ferent issues. Copies can be had on application at our 
office. 

We keep on hand all tissues of GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, including the popular 


FOUR -PER-CENT. BONDS, 


in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, coupon or 
registered bonds; and, In addition, $5,000, $10,000, 
$20,000, $50,000 in registered form. 

We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange all other 
investment securities ; and in general transact all busi- 
ness appertaining to banking. 

We give special attention to exchanging 












CALLED FIVE-TWENTY BONDS / 


for other issues, or buy them at a small premium. 
A complete record of all the different ‘‘calls” will be 
found on page 44 of the “Memoranda,” 
FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New York, January 15th, 1879. 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY, t 
New Yorg, Feb. 1st, 1879. 
se PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF THE MAN- 





HATTAN COMPANY have declared a dividend of ’ 


THREE AND ONE-HALF PEK CENT. (free from tax) 
for the last six months, payable on and after MON- 
DAY, the 10th inst. 


3.8. HARBERGER, Cashier. 
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February 20, 1879.] 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


issue against cash deposited or satisfactory gua 

of erie Cireulur Credits for bi pierre! in Daal. 
(ruse In the United States and adjacent o> 

oh and in pounds sterling, for use in any part of th 


world. 
Ap} lication for Credits may be made to ee a 
house direct, or through any first-class 

banker in this country. 














THE TRUSTEES OF THE FI 
GHEGATIONAL SOCIETY G ay Aan NG: 
itor) a 
f Bon Sof 


posals for the ey a any y part 0 of 
said Society, secured b mote ‘4 ‘the chureh 
property, corner of 10t —- G Streets, N. W., in said 
city said Bonds to draw 6 per cent. tnyerent, pay able 


The .Society has always paid its interest rempely 
faded 8 per cent. hitherto), an Caring re the ay ve years 
reduced the aye about i 00.00 r year. The 
present value of are © 00, 000." 
Correspondence solicite 
Additional information oeee on p> gitestion to 


Chairm «4 Board of Trustees, 
No. 919 I Street, N. W.. Washington, B. C 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Gold Sinking-Fund — 


issued for p wapeainn sow peer 3 DUE 10. ooo 


Sefaiodien San Francisco, 1870............ eee 149,482 


Increase in Population in 6 wepre. ‘an 
Assessed valuation San Francisco, 1877.. 20 
valuation San Francisco, 1870. . Toe 087,959 


ncrease in Seven Yenrs....... a5 52,6 44: 971 

roperty owned b; City en $1 ‘ 433 th 

Total debt, including this issue only. 

Being less than 8 per cent. of assessed om... and small 
¢. a bt of any other large city in the 

ni 

The Supreme Court m4 My ype ae Raving passed upon 
this oon its leg - A 

$3'2,000 of the rine pal of | tine f issue was redeemed 
lust aA by the sinking fund. 


A LIMITED AMOUNT FOR SALE BY 


PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO, 


Saal eee NASSA U STREET, 


A GOOD PLAN 








As 





@ Most successful me ciod for operauug mm sLocks 
is \ uniting capital of various sums by combinin, 
the comparatively small orders of a aN number o' 


rsons, thus regatis ng th thousands or hundreds of 
ousands of dollars and using the same together as 
one large sum. A limited amount of money thus in- 
vested shares pro-rata in = profits - immense totals. 
Men of large capital alway: S pose any advantages 
— others. The ey can buy arge lines and hold fora 
rofit, which small operators cannot do. By this new 
Sombination system we have made extraordina 
pro fits fora numerous class of customers, and will 
ke pleasure in extending the facilities of our office 
to such correspondents or city patrons as have money 
to invest and choose to favor us with their business. 
We are sure we can do much better than any operator 
= do singly or alone. Satisfactory references as to 
integrity and responsibility a ly furnished. Full 
faformarion. nee ona gp at —— 
LAWR es Bankers and Ryokere, 
57 ER ieee Place, New York Cit 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT (0,, 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO. 

106 Broadway, N. Y. 


Money Pees ards Fire ia for, Ce Ataliste, 
Trustees Estates, ee ife In 








ance Con Rhy 7 ngs (oR a, po 
other Investors. Stric ty Cre Banks, Co 
Loans CAREFULLY CED («1 Western Farm 


Mort, , at 8, 9, and 10 oor cent. interest, and on 
choice business prope oy n Cincinnati ‘Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and other large Western Cities. Current interest col: 
lected without oa ng Loans _ carefully placed also 
on Real Estate « oo of New York, Brooklyn, 


‘ At. 

MUNICIPAL DIST rRICT SCH HOOL, GAS, AND WATER 
BO: LROAD and other CORPORATE. BONDS 
negotiated. Defaulted Bonds converted into interest- 
payin investments. Coupons collec 

MPORA RY LOANS made to Counties, Towns, and 


> 
= 
3 





Cities, in anticipation of Taxes and other Revenues. 
Cupons paid for States, Counties, Towns, Cities, Kail- 
road Companies, etc. 

WILL ACT AS STOCK TRANSFER AGENT for Rail- 
road, Mining, and other corporations, and also as 
Trustee Cs Bondhollers. 

FINA AL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
Coun nage Towns, a, Railroad and other corpora- 


tions, and indi 
JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
Wm. P. heb oe Secretary and Treasurer. 
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WM. HENDERSON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, a IND. 
Practices in Federa! and State Courts at Indianapolis. 
Special attention givem to By of Mortgages 
and Collections 
cial attention to investing funds for ‘Persons and _Cor- 


erty. Loans carefully ene on ity of Indtanapolls 
Pro if n from 33 


to 50 per cent. of present valuations, at ‘and & per 
cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 


Refers to Bankers and Business Men of 
Tudianapolis. 


TO INVESTORS. 

Improved Farm First Mortgage o — 
half yearly in New York. ~ ay —; ‘tone 
business no client of ours ever waited a day for i 
est or fy suppl For several months our customers 
have fully supplied the demand. Now we can invest 
further sums smal) queens. ny Very Choice 
security, being often arms. Send r acre on 
rich, productive fa d us "2.200 to 10,000. We 
can furnish h to parties who 
invest in these rorten 
J. B. WATKINS & CO. 

Counselors at Law, Bunkers, and Loan ‘Agents Law- 
rence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New Yor 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 8th Avenue, 
corner of 14th Sireet. Interest commencing the 
first of cos moni Assets, $3,669,188.07. Surplus, 


: RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
Cc. W. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 


31200 — on 30 days’ inveatmens of $100 

















n Northwest, Janu 
Proportional fi. every we 100, Stock Options of 
Onicial Reports sand Circulars free. Address j 
T. POTTER WIGHT & CO., Bankers, 85 Wall St., N. Y. 


$10 to $1,000 invested in Wall Street Stocks 

makes fortunes every month. Bock cont free explain- 

ing vo. 12 Wall Str ddress BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 
Street, New York. 








xX. FROTHINGHAM & Co., brokers, 12 Wall Street, 
Now's York, make Re investments for customers, 
1. sums of © $100, which frequent] pay t ten to 
twenty times the. amount inves eir Weekly 
Financtal Report, sent free, gives full ‘Information. 


USE THE BEST.. 
Colgate & Co,’s 


LAUNDRY SOAP. 


Sold by first-class Grocers, and by the Manufacturers, 
COLGATE & CO., 53 and 55 John St., N. ¥. 


RLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Best alt va ae es oon liberal measure. 
D. & WILTBERGE 
233 North feetand id trees Philadelphia. 


—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
ices—Largest company, in America— 
de ey 








jar to 
T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P. 0. Box 1287. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD 
COMPANY’S REMEDIES. 


Regular Pad, $2; Special Pad, $8; Spleen, Liver, and 
Stomach Belt, $5; Absorptive Body Plaster, 50 cents; 
Foot Plaster, 50 cents per pair; Medicated Foot-Baths 
Absorption Salt, 25 cents per package, 6 packages for 
$1.25. Sent by mail free on receipt of price. 

OFFICES at No. 862 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
0. 258 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN 


No 254 WASHINGTON BT JERSEY city, 
and No. 98 WILLIAM STREET, N NEW YORK 


where all communications should be addressed. 











PER GENT. INTEREST. 


We wish to call attention to our first mortgage coupon bonds ou improved farms in the states 
of Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa, as an 


INVESTMENT 


paying 9 per cent. per annum, half yearly, in New York. As the sustenance of human life de- 
pends upon the productions of agriculture, carefully selected mortgages 


UPON IMPROVED FARMS 


have always been and always will be regarded as the choivest of securities. While there {s more 
accumulated wealth, kecause of greater age, in — and the Eastern States than in the West- 
ern, there is much more natural wealth 


IN THE WEST 


than in the Eagt, because of greater fertility of soil and an excess of all natural resources. 





WE HAVE NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


and no customer of ours has ever waited a day after maturity for interest or principal. 
In no case has any party had to take an acre of land on which we loaned his money. Having 
been in the business more than 8 years, our work is not an experiment. The past is a proper index 


WHY OUR SUCCESS. 


First, because of the excellence of our fleld in natural resourées ; second, for the reason that we 
have been careful in each case to obtain ample security, owned and occupied asa home by a good 
party ; and, third, because property in our field has increased in value FasTER than the change in 
the value of the nation’s circulating medium. The want of this ratio of increase in every other 
portion of the Union is the cause of the failure of mortgage securities. 


INVARIABLE RULES. 


1. Sworn statements must be made by applicant and by disinterested parties as to the condition and cash 
value of the land and improvements. 

2. Property must be examined before loan is made. 

8. Loan only on improved farms THAT WILL INCREASE IN VALUE. 

4. Loan no more than one-third of the cash value of land, exclusive of butldt 

5. Loan only on first mortgages. 

6. Loan only to good managers. 

7. Abstract of title must be furnished, certified to by the county officers. It must show the title to be in 
borrower, without any cloud whatever. 

8. Mortgage must be recorded before money is paid to borrower. 

9. Interest must be paid in New York every six months, to net the lender 9 per cent. per annum. 


TITLES. 


In this respect these States possess great advantages, as in many cases the title of the present owner ts ob- 
tained direct from the Government. 8o few conveyances have been made that titles are seldom complicated. 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 


Corn.—Statement of 8. K. Freeman, Osage County: “I planted the third of May. Obtained 04 bushels per 
acre.” (This is shelled corn.) 


WINTER WHEAT.—Statement of J. Wilday, Butler County: “Drilled in the Gold Drop. Harvested over 68 








AGRICULTURAL. 








FOR 1879 270 REVISED AND ENLA R) ED. 
- nf ‘ee _, REA. aa the Flower 8 Brte 
rections for | Eenagement 
table Garden and Gree mnoness mF 
Jas my mn Flower, and Grass Se ibe Plants, 0 ane 
t Garden Requistte. earitctivr Hluakrated DeEEE 
von tamps for 
Sdaman and Florist, Philedelphia, Puy : 


MORETON FARM SEEDS, 


Catalogue of Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds, Po- 
tatoes, etc. for 1879 with directions for cultivation 
sent free to 0 any reader of THE INDEPENDENT who will 
send me h: (dress on a postal car 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 

















tT. Wortuinaron, Drexel Building, 
General Solicitor. 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





Duffale Lithia Water fue Albumtuurta of Seaslet Fever. 


Extract Proceedt: the Richmond Academy of Medicine, ager 15th, 1878, taken from the Virginia 
Srom ngs of me a isa 


dical Montht 
“ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER OF MECKLENBURG Cou: 


MeCaw (profe ssor of the practice of Medicine in the. Virginia Medicat Colle, e at ae reported two cases 
eat livltability of the UTERUS and bladder when all other treatment VCotlege at h local 
which were very much relieved by the use of the ‘ Buffalo Lithia Water.’ 

“ Dr. MicCaw also spoke of the yreat value of these Buffal lo Lit! hia Waters in the management of SCARLET 
FEVER AND IN ALBUMINURIA OF PREGNANT WOMEN.” 


ALBUMINURIA OF SCARLET FEVER. 


Communication to the Virginia Medical Monthly for November, 1878, bs Fan Dr. C. W. P. Brock, af Richmond, Va.,a 
Member of the State Medical Soc 

“Mr. Epiror :—During the epidemic of scarlet fever which has been cunaiine for a year in this city, and ts 
yet scarcely ended, I have been giving my patients Buffalo Lithia Water ad libitum, and to the exclusion of all 
other water for drinking purposes. In no case since I have pursued this course have I seen a trace of albumen 
in the urine of scarlatinal patients, either during the attack or the convalescence. With this — 
number of cases, and hearing of favorable results in the practice of other physicians in this city who have used 
the same means, I have thought = ben = J of note in your Emon 
it dangerous concomitan 


to rid emmy oy eee of one of 
“The reely a unceual tanto to this Water; 
ed, gullente drink it with avidity. 


“ RicumonD, Va., Sept. 80th, 1878." 


“Very respectfully, 


GENERAL DROPSY FOLLOWING SCARLATINA. 
Case stated by Dr. C. A. Bryce, of Richmond, Va., » Member af Oe, State Medtcal pes and Edttor of “ The South- 


“Co. THos. F 


1879. 
“ Dear Sir:—I = ist 1 ftm bed to a little boy who had General Dro following Searlct Fever. I put 0_W, 
pon Buitalo Lith + So Ayo ge A relieved. I ae faer this case, with others of the | Fe Railroad, which carried us through the heart of Kansas.”—New York Times. 


Water in the treatment of the 


him upon Buffalo Lithia Water, and 


kind in this city, of sufficient value to “establish the claims of 


sequel of Scar atina. 
“ Yours truly, 


TO PREVENT DROPSICAL EFFUSION AFTER SCARLET FEVER. 
Extract from Letter of Dr. T. J. Williamson, of Cincinnati, Ohio, peor > Ap -_ 


“TI would especially mention that I have fount 
as from Scarlet Fever, prevent 


170 William SiN. ¥.5 Caswart, aca 
3 
Broad: Ww. 8. 


ves the system ex the dam at 
y' posed in 


& Co., corner 0 
Wakrey, 738 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


OTHER DIsEASsES.—Prof. James B. 
and general— 


hence, t is not objectionable. Especially when ice is add- 
Cc. W. P. BROCK, M. D. 


OND, VA., Jan. 25th, 


C. A. BRYCE, M. D.” 


this Water a covencle agent In the 
and o' 


SPRIN SCHIEFFELIN & Co. 


If this result is propter hoc, we are enabled 


ton nt which 


mosphere of rs = during: ‘on Sorpas a. winter months.” 
botflen, at THE Gs, and oO: 


Avenue and sith 24th Ls, NY vo “Herman & Co., 208 


bushels per acre.” 

William Mellison, of Marion County, raised 60 bushels of wheat per acre. The ground was measured by 
County Treasurer. 

PoTaTors.—Statement of J. T. Bullock, Greenwood County: “ Harvested Peachblow potatoes that yielded 480. 
bushels to the acre.” 


KANSAS in 1878, with but 20 per cent. of her area developed, produced 100 per cent. more wheat than im 
1877 and more bushels than any other state in the Union. 


CAN PAY 9 PER CENT. 


The foregoing statements are evidence of the productiveness of our soil, when properly treated. But sup- 
pose a man raises only 20 bushels of wheat and 50 bushels of corn to the acre, one year with another. Wheat 
need never be sold for less than 75 cents per bushel, and corn fed to stock will pay at least 80 cents per bushel. 
So, figuring very low, we see that the producing capacity of the land fs not less than #15 per acre. Our loans 
average $3.21 per acre. Thus the interest on an average loan is but 1% per cent. of the producing capacity of 
the farm on which it {s placed. To pay the int t, then, requires no effort. Figuring in the same way on our 
five-year loans, it only requires 444 per cent. of the producing capacity of the land to be laid by each year to pay 
the principal. But it is not necessary to pay the principal from the productions of the farm. The continued 
prosperity of this country is assured. The people are bound to continue the development of our unequaled 
resources. Our lands are yet at a minimum value, and they are bound to increase enough during the life of the 
loan to pay the principal. This if there is not a dollar's worth of improvements put on the land. 

For three years past our population has increased 15 per cent. each year. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Kansas is a great state. It extends four hundred miles from east to west, and two hundred miles from 
north to south. Its soil is inexhaustible in fertility, ite climate salubrious, its people are a people of enterprise, 
thrift, energy, intelligence, liberality, and progress. 

“ Wheat, rye, barley, corn, oats, flax, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, sorghum, peaches, cherries, grapes, and 
berries are grown in abundance.”"— Wooster (Ohio) Republican. 


“The soil of Kansas is certainly one of the best in the world.”—Cambridge (Ind) Tribune. 


“Kansas is a mighty state. It has twice the area of Ohio. It has capacities for production beyond all the 
conceptions of a man who has not seen the Great West. It has a vigorous, thriving, go-ahead population. It has 
schools and colleges and all the means of education, and also a live disposition to improve them.”—Canton (Ohio) 


rience ina | Repository. 


“In every township in Kansas two sections of land have been set apart for school purposes. Hence every 
town, large or small, has its school-house, and the people of Kansas can look with pride, as they do, upon their 
advantages for education. Already the influence of these schools ts felt, in bringing into the state, as settlers, a 
better class of people, and the traveler will hardly find a more intelligent people than is found to-day in most 
parts of Kansas.”—Cincinnati (Ohio) Western Christian Advocate. 

“Our observation has led us to believe that the soil of Kansas is of the most productive in the world, pro- 
ducing crops of almost every description in prolific abindance.”—Laporte (Ind.) Argus. 


“ Fields of corn of almost boundless extent were usual sights along the line of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 


“ As the present valuations of property are so low and appraisements are made with unusual care and cau- 
tion, the basis on which loans are now made is unusually safe and presents a most favorable Gus to make 
mortgage loans.”"—New York Financier. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., 


Lawrence, Kaneas, 
Branch Office, 248 Broadway, N. Y. 2 








HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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A GOOD ILLUSTRATION. 
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Asp all the embarrassments to which 
life insurance companies have been subject- 
ed during the past few years, it reflects 
credit on the management of a company 
that stands to-day on a sound and solid 
foundation. How much more credit is due 
and how much more reliability may be 
placed in a company that has been growing 
stronger and stronger during the last few 
years, and which now stands out as a 
notable illustration of what our best life 
insurance companies should be. We refer 
to the New York Life Insurance Company, 
which was established in this city thirty- 
four years ago and has been in successful 
operation ever since. The true financial 
condition of the Company is shown in the 
annual report, which is published on another 
page. The facts and figures contained in 
that statement speak mere forcibly than any 
words that we may add in reference to the 
high standing and trustworthiness of the 
New York Life. A comparison between 
the figures now published and those printed 
a year ago shows that the Company has 
progressed most noticeably during the year 
1878. After deducting all dishursements, 
the cash assets have increased nearly two 
million dollars during the past year, and 
now amount to nearly thirty-seven million 
of dollars. The interest receipts for 1877 
were $1,867,457.17, and for 1878 $1,948,- 
665.13, showing a clear gain of $81,207.96. 
After deducting the expense of manage- 
ment, including the profit and loss, the 
interest receipts still exceeds the expenses 
by over a million dollars. A notable. and 
praiseworthy feature of the business of 
the year is a reduction in expenses of nearly 
a hundred thousand dollars. Tite divisible 
surplus has increased during 1878 nearly 
$150,000 and-now amounts to $2,811,486.64 
by the Company’s standard, which is based 
upon 4 per cent. interest. The surplus, by 
the New York State standard of 44 per 
cent., now reaches over six and a half mil- 
lions.’ The total revenue from interest and 
premiums was about seven and _ three- 
quarter millions, an increase over 1877, 
while the amount paid policyholders in 
death claims, endowments, dividends, and 
on surrendered policies (besides annuities) 
was $4,649,401.60. It is interesting to 
know that the interest receipts have 
exceeded the death claims by over $260,- 
000. The interest-bearing assets of the 
Company include stocks and bonds valued 
at nearly fifteen millions, first mortgages on 
real estate valued at over fourteen millions, 
and one or two other items which make a 
total of nearly thirty-five million dollars. In 
thissum is included $379,000, the amount of 
thequarterly and semi-annual premiums due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1879, but within 
the policy year already begun. This item is 
properly included, as semi-annual and quar- 
terly premiums arealways made large enough 
to cover interest (and a little more) for the 
time payment of them is deferred. A large 
amount of the Company’s real estate also 
pays a handsome rental, every room in the 
home office being occupied. One item in 
the statement may be noticed—$306,225.98, 
the amount of interest accrued and unpaid, 
including both interest accrued and not yet 
dueand al! interest due and unpaid. But this 
amount is an average of less than one per 
cent. on every $100 of invested assets—a 
most important consideration, which shows. 
the high character of the Company’s invest- 
ments, of which prompt payment of interest 
is an infallible sign. The number of policies 
and amount of insurance in force have fallen 
off slightly, and the Company is frank 
enough to put it in the report. But the income 
from interest, and the divisible surplus 
during the past four years show such a 
sturdy advance against the tide of the times 
that it is only common justice to bestow the 
warmest praise upon the New York Life In- 
surance Company. The Company is now 
managed by men who are determined to 
hold their institution it the very frunt rank. 
With as intelligent and progressive a 
Management in the future us in the past, the 
success and stubliity of tue Curopany is av- 
sured, beyo..- = Gini. 





NATURE'S LAWS. 


HOW HEALTH AND HAPPINESS MAY BE 
SECURED AND DISEASE AND SUF- 
FERING AVOIDED. 


AHIGHLY INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE LEC- 
TURE DELIVERED BY DR. D. W. FAIRCHILD, OF 
THIS CITY. 
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AIusurance. 


Brizy letters will be answered by the Insurance Ed- 
ttor regarding the standing of insurance compa- 
nites, and also as to the legal value of policies, pro- 
viding a stamped and addressed envelope is en- 
closed and a description of the policy ts given, each 
potnt in a separate line, precisely as follows: 

1. Age of insurer at tssue of policy. 

2. Number of full years’ premtums paid. 

8. Amount of policy. 

& Amount of annual premium. 

5. Kind of policy. 


POLICYHOLDERS MOVING. 


Brstpes the meetings held in New York, 
Providence, Springfield, Chicago, and other 
cities by policyholders who desire to protest 
| against the gift enterprise of the Mutual Life, 
there have also been held meetings in Boston, 
Brooklyn, and elsewhere, the particulars of 
which are given below. In fact, the report 
comes to us that old policyholders outside 
of New York, who have been looking in- 
differently on the action of the Mutual Life, 
are now realizing the great injustice with 
which they are treated. 


POLICYHOLDERS IN BOSTON. 


A meeting of protesting policyholders, 
representing about $2,000,000 of insurance, 
was held in Boston last week, to discuss the 
rebate plan of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. The meeting was addressed by 
several policyholders, and much informa- 
tion was elicited from several insurance ex- 
perts who were present. It was voted to 
appoint a permanent committee, to take the 
whole subject of opposing the rebate plan 
under consideration, and to take such steps 
in co-operation with policyholders’ com- 
mittees of other cities as may be deemed 
necessary to protect the interests of the 
members. It was resolved that Massachu- 
setts policyholders urge the committee of 
trustees to use its best efforts to induce the 
officers and trustees to-relinquish the rebate 
plan and return to the old practice; also to 
Oppose the adoption of any plan of doing 
business that will antagonize other sound 








life insurance companies, injure their busi- 












ness or financial standing; that, if the in- 
troduction of a new plan be necessary, they 
should use their best endeavors to have such 
a one adopted as will help the business of 
the Mutual Life Company, without im- 
pairing interests in other companies; and 
that to this end such friendly communica- 
tion be had with officers of other companies 
as may be necessary to accomplish the de- 
sired object, and prevent the introduction in- 
to life insurance of a ruinous system of com- 
petition, by cutting of rates, which could 
not fail to result disastrously to all. 


POLICYHOLDERS IN BROOKLYN. 


A meeting of protesting Mutual Life In- 
surance Company policyholders, representing 
about$2, 000,000 of insurance, held in Brook- 
lyn, last Friday, voted to appoint a permanent 
committee to consider the whole subject of 
opposing the rebate plan and to urge the 
committee of trustees to use its best efforts 
to induce the officers and trastees to relin- 
quish that plan and return to the old prac- 
tice. 

POLICYHOLDERS IN IOWA. 


In accordance with the published call, a 
meeting of gentlemen interested in the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company as policyhold- 
ers was held at the law office of Stewart & 
White, in Davenport, Iowa, some days since. 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. A 
F. Williams. H. Lischer, Esq., was elected 
chairman and J. Goldsbury secretary. Mr. 
E. D. Williams made an explanation of the 
so-called 380-per-cent. steal, or the rebate 
system, analyzing the premiums on a policy 
year by year, and holding that the 30-per-. 
cent. rebate had the effect to reduce the 
dividends of old policyholders, make a false 
showing of the percentage of expense, ap- 
parently increase the receipts of the Com- 
pany, and work injustice to old members. 
Mr. W.C. Warriner introduced a preamble 
and resolutions, which were adopted, con- 
demning the whole of the new rebate plan 
and device, ‘‘from its very inception, as a 
violation of the fundamental principles of 
mutuality, upon which the institution is 
foundéd. As a practice which, if not ab- 
solutely illegal, yet runs so very near the 
verge of illegality that no faithful trustee 
should jeopardize his trust by venturing to 
tread in its path; as a method founded upon 
unjust treatment of the retiring menbers 
from whose necessities this so-called ‘ special 
fund’ has been wrung; as a deviation from 
the plain, straightforward dealing which 
should ever characterize the Company in all 
its acts; as a transaction which has neither 
compensation nor justification in the new 
vitality it is alleged to infuse into the new 
company or in the increased business which it 
attracts, and is an injustice to the old policy- 
holders, to which they should not submit.” 
Another resolution pledges support to the 
Policyholders’ Association of Iowa, and to 
assist it with money and counsel. Messrs. 
F. H. Griggs, J. W. Stewart, A. F. Wil- 
liams, Ira N. Gifford, H. Lischer, and W. C. 
Warriner were appointed as an executive 
committee, to take action as directed by the 
resolutions, and to take such legal advice 
and steps as may be necessary to protect the 
interests of the policyholders in the Com- 


pany. 


“SHALL CORPORATIONS SHAPE AND 
MANAGE THEIR OWN AFFAIRS?” 


We give below the remarks of Mr. Jas. 
B. Niver, of Boston, in regard to the man- 
agement of the Mutual Life, at a mecting 
of policyholders of that Company held at 
Springfield, Feb. 6th. To us it answers 
the above question as far as the Mutual Life 
is concerned. If the astounding statements 
made by Mr. Niver are true, and we do not 
doubt them in the least, there is but one 
course for the policyholders to pursue. It 
will be interesting to see whether any attempt 
at denial is made bythe Company. The just- 
ification of the wicked rebate on the ground 
of purity of management falls to the ground 
completely. It is very unpleasant to us to 
publish such facts; but their publication is 
forced by the managers, and they must 
abide the consequences. We commend the 
facts to those who would seek good life in. 
surance. 


‘It has been shown by official investigy- 
tions that the present management of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York has become a corrupt administration, 
and the great ability originally applied to the 
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service of that Company and the good cause 
of life insurance has of late years been pros- 
tituted to a skillful and wicked manipulation 
of accounts and adroit concealment of facts 
from their own trustees, their policyholders, 
and the general public, for the purpose of 
covering their extravagant management of 
affairs and perpetuating their officers and 
friends in places of great power and profit. 
I believe the time has come when silence 
will do more damage to the business of life 
insurance than a complete and scathing ex- 
posure of the misdeeds of the managers of 
one great corporation. 

“‘The success of these grand manipula- 
tions is without a parallel in the history of 
any business yet developed in this country, 
whether we consider the magnitude of the 
incomes received, the enormeus sums dis- 
bursed annually for salaries and incidental 
expenses after paying the cost of procuring 
new insurers, and the confidence and busi- 
ness heretofore resulting from the clever and 
systematic deception practiced. However 
startling these assertions may be to most of 
those here present, the facts which justify 
them have been familiar to all insurance 
men since what is known as the Miller in- 
vestigation and the publication of the 
astounding manipulations of 18738, published 
in the 1874 report of the insurance commis- 
sioners of Massachusetts. 

‘‘Before giving the facts I have just re- 
ferred to, I wish to state that whatever the 
committee, of which Governor Rice is chair- 
man and which is now daily in session in 
the home office in New York, may report, 
the managers practically lost their case when 
they abandoned their original device of 
‘without recourse’ draft for the 30 per cent, 
commission allowed new members, and, 
backed by the legal opinion of their own 
triumvirate and other eminent counsel that 
the charter gave them the right to ‘fix the 
rate of insurance,’ which no one ever dis- 
puted or doubted, claimed that what they 
had done was only to temporarily reduce 
the premiums for two years. They original- 
ly asserted that there was to he no reduction 
of the premiums, the whole amount, includ- 
ing the ‘without recourse’ draft, being 
treated as a ‘cash income.’ The evident in- 
tent was to get the credit of receiving the 
full premium named in the ces be and by 
the fictitious device of a ‘vitality fund’ 
avoid reporting as an expense the 80 

r cent. commission paid out of the 
ull premium reported as an income. 
The pretended ‘vitality fund’ was a 
fraud on old policyholders, and the man- 
ipulation of the rebate so as not to in- 
crease the Company's expenses was more 
subtle than the ratio trick first suggested be- 
fore the Miller investigating committee, ac- 
cording to Mr. Homans, by a little Dutch 
agent named Hahn, in 1867, and since im- 
proved from time to time to meet the re- 
quirements of the management. The diffi- 
culty with the legal opinions obtained by 
the manage, at the expense of large fees 
and printing bills, is that what they all say 
the officers have a perfect right to do, under 
the Company’s charter, is just the thing 
which has not been done—viz., to reduce 
the rates of premiums. The premiums 
written in the new policy issued is the same 
as heretofore—viz., the regular table rate— 
and the whole amount goes into the Com- 
pany’s incomes as heretofore. This fact is a 
complete proof that the thing certified as 
legal has not been done at all, and the aban- 
donment of their original defense of the re- 
bate ;lin is a practical admission by the 
managers that what they have done is ille- 
gal, and that, therefore, all policies issued 
thercun ler are illegal and void. 

*‘A case has already gone before the 
courts, and there can be but little doubt as 
to the result. In 1864 the total amount paid 
for salaries and inside office expenses was 
$127,857.05. From 1865 to 1869, inclusive, 
the officers alone were paid $328,250 in sal- 
aries, charged to expense account, besides 
bonuses, based on percentage of dividends 
declared to policyholders and not charged 
to expense account, amounting to $189,822, - 
94; in all, $518,672.94 being paid to officers 
in five years, of which Mr. Winston re- 
ceived, as his share, $161,250.42. These 
facts are fully brought out in the Miller in- 
vestigation, to which Mr. Trustee Andrews 
and Judge Fullerton, at the Providence 
meeting, referred, quoting liberally from 
Mr. Miller's personal report, which cost the 
company $2,500. 

_.‘ From 1867 the expenses incurred for in- 
side management rapidly increased annually, 
principally on account of the defensive wars 
the Mutual has waged in the news apers 
and before the New York legislature for the 
last ten or twelve years, including the con- 
troversy with the Equitable, and the false 
imprisonment of Stephen English in the 
Ludlow-street Jail in 1878, in which year 
these expenses had increased to $879,885, 
exclusive of nearly a million more for 
nee and taxes, 

% you may appreciate how great the 
expenses of the Mutual have been, as com. 


pared with other large companies, I have 
compiled from the Massachusetts reports the 
following table, showing the of in- 
side management in the M and in the 
four ce rang te outside New York 
state—viz., the Connecticut, Mutual Ben- 
efit, Aitna, and Northwestern. 


“Cost oF InsiIpE MANAGEMENT. 
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‘‘ Average toeach policy in the Mutual 
Life, $6.90. Average to each policy in the 
four other companies named, $3.05 per an- 
num. 

‘‘Thus, you see, it has cost each and 
every holder of an average $3,000 policy in 
the utual Life $6.90 per annum for the 
last twelve years for the investment and 
management of their premiums, over and 
above agents’ commission taxes, death 
losses, and reserve, against $3.05 in four of 
the largest companies in the country, that 
have also been, all along, the strongest com- 
petitors of the Mutual for public favor and 
patronage, which depended very much upon 
economical management, the Massachusetts 
and other state reports being consulted to 
determine the relative strength of any com- 
pany in this respect. You will also see that, 
either on account of excessive compensation 
allowed its officers by its trustees or some 
other extravagant disbursement, the Com- 
pany has been managed at an expense 
greatly beyond the requirements of prudence 
and economy; but in the annual reports of 
the insumance departments of Massachusctts 
and other states the Mutual’s ratio of ex- 
penses has, with rare exceptions, been lower 
than any other company’s. Now we have 
reached, gentlemen, the interesting point in 
this discussion. 

‘‘How was it done? Are not the annual 
returns to the insurance departments made 
under oath, aud, if the Mutual’s expenses 
were actually higher, how could they be 
made one lower? Certainly only by 
making-a false return and by reporting a 
larger annual income than was actually re- 
ceived. Mr. Actuary Homans testified before 
the investigating committee that in 1877 the 
executive officers of the Mutual Life com- 
menced to increase the annual income by 
adding to it all the dividend declared and 
paid the previous year, thus giving a large 
divisor for a stated expense, and corre- 
spondingly reducing the ratio obtained by 
dividing one by the other. 

“In 1874 the matter was investigated by 
the commissioner of Massachusetts, and in 
the report for that year it is stated that ‘it is 
the custom of this Company [the Mutual] to 
add to the original premiums received in the 
year not only the dividends actually re- 
ceived and applied as a single premium to 
buy new paid-up insurances, but the whole 
amount P arctms | on the Ist of January. It 
also credits as a receipt in the eame connec- 
tion the cash value of previous additions re- 
converted during the year to pay current 
premiums.’ 

“The account for the year 1875 is stated 
in the report (see page 35) as follows: 


$9,421,212 98 


Cash value of reconverted 
ee 2,992,201 56 
————— 8,397,676 22 
Premium receipts reported. 17,818,889 20 
Total interest and rent tn- 
SP endesnbsinscsbeecese- ss 8,843,118 06 
Gross receipts reported..... $21,662,002 26 


‘The effect of this rendering by the Com- 
pany is to reduce the ratio of expenses to 
gross receipts from 14.33 to 8.75 per cent., 
while $2,992,201.56 is the amount of divi- 
dends which, for the second time, ‘the 
——— gets the credit of paying.’ 

‘Taking these statements of Mr. Homans 
and the Massachusetts insurance reports, and 
commencing with 1867 and ending with 
1877, and ay | the Company credit each 
year since 1873 for the same amount of ‘ad- 
ditions used in payment of premiums’— 
namely, $2,992,201.56—and it will be found 
that the managers have added over fifty- 
four million dollars ($54,382,201.09) to 
the actual or true income. The amount 
of income reported to the department 
from 1867 to 1877, inclusive, was $187,- 
848,130.63, including the above addtions, 
leaving the true income at $183,465,980.54; 
the a were ay ipa the reported 
average io being 8. cent., while 
the actual ratio was 12,47 aday 

“In the pamphlet labeled ‘Court Le 


Opinions, 1879,’ just published, J 
er, counsel at the home office, says: 





‘Of course, if they by selfish and self- 
seeking methods attempt 


to twist the busi- 





ness of the Company into channels which 
my f redound me = own * gain, 
at the nor aed tt) company which the 
have to serve, tas awe will rp 
up such operations without hesitation an 
without sentiment.’ page 5. 
‘‘ Let us apply this opinion and the fore- 

oing facts of manipulation with the follow- 
fag quotation from the minutes of the board 
of ch 8d, 1869: 

‘‘*Judge Palmer offered the following 
resolution, calling attention to various par- 
ticulars in the reports, which indicated the 
continued success and progress of the Com- 
pany and the fact that the past year the 
rate of expenses had been reduced from 12.- 
81 per cent. for the year 1863 to 9.2 for the 
year 1869. 

‘‘He then offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: ‘ Resolved that 
the payment of the allowance of 20 per cent. 
on the salaries of officers, recommended by 
the special committee and adopted by the 
board, March 17th, 1869, and also t’ ¢ usual 
percentage of 20 per cent. upon the salarics 
of clerks and employers, be authorized.’ (See 
page 100, Miller investigation.) 

* Facts to be noticed: 

‘‘ First.—That the actual ratio of expenses 
($1,638,008) to the actual income ($12,214,- 
628.02) was 13.48 per cent. 

‘‘Second.—That, by adding to the income 
all the dividends = ($3,279,514.53), the 
ratio was reduced, by manipulation, over 4 
per cent. in 1869. 

“Bhird.—That this reduction was given, 
in a resolution presented to the board of 
trustees for their approval, as a motive and 
reason for making the extra allowance of 
20 per cent. on regular salaries. 

“And, fourth.—That Mr. Winston got 
$5,000 extra pay on a salary of $25,000, and 
all the other ofticers in the same proportion. 

“‘If a good and valid case is not presented 
and exactly covered by Judge Palmer’s own 
legal opinion for the courts to rip up, it 
would be difficult to find a case suited to his 
opinion anywhere. And yet, a few days 
ago, Mr. Winston said in my presence that 
the opinions of Judge Palmer and the 
others published by the Company were the 
“ ones that amounted toanything. . . . 
If his case should be tried and determined 
upon the good law laid down in the above 
quotation, I wonder if the imperial autocrat 
and manipulator of millions would not see 
things from another standpoint. 

‘When it is recollected that these enor- 
mous manipulations have for twelve years 
been deliberately carried on for the express 
and only purpose, as I have shown, of de- 
—— trustees, and thereby securing 
large bonuses in addition to extravagant 
regular salaries, and the insurance depart- 
ments and the public, thereby gaining credit 
of great economy of management, and on 
this basis securing business, is it any won- 
der that companies like the North America, 
Security, Continental of New York, and the 
American Popular, now defunct, have also 
manipulated their accounts, and justified a 
return of notes on policies not in force, and 
fictitious and fraudulent values in their 
assets, by the a racticed by the 
co-managers of the Mutual Life. 

“I have no desire to characterize the 
above recited oy of the managers of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York by the severe criticism which 
would be eminently proper on this occasion, 
and time will not permit me to go into a 
more full explanation of the details and 
ramifications which the baneful influence of 
their example has already exerted in the 
past. I shall for the present conclude my 
remarks by boldly asserting that, by the in- 
——— and encouragement of the Mutual 
Life officers, after the publication of the 
Massachusetts report of 1874, which ex- 
posed their ratio trick and put them on a 
record that could not be suppressed, the 
Miller report was removed from the files of 
the State Department and hid in the Com- 
pany’s own vaults, and copyrighted to pre- 
vent circulation. The insurance depart- 
ments of the several states have entirely 
discontinued the publication of the ratio of 





expenses to income, and the present plan, 
proposed in his inaugural message by Gov- 
ernor Robinson,.one of the trustees of the 
Mutual Life, is to entirely abolish the office 
of superintendent of insurance in the State 
of New York. 

‘*Gentlemen, your duty in this matter is 
very plain. You have the power, if you 
choose to exercise it; and, in my opinion, it 
ought not to stop short of the expulsion of 
these men from the offices which they have 
so long prostituted to personal ends, and 
thus complete a grand and worthy move- 
ment for the purification of one of the most 
beneficent schemes ever devised for the 
public good, when managed by men of hon- 
esty, as well as ability.” 





Twenty-eighth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHOENIX 


MUTUAL LOPE UOSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


January ist, 1879. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1878..........++ $10,689,194 96 
Received in 1878. 

For patos Eihemeaaaeaces $1,309,617 47 

For interest 668,323 90 





1,977,941 87 
$12,667,196 83 
Disbursed in 1878. 
To PoLICYHOLDERS : 





men 

Dividends %0 
policyholders 242,841 83 

For ceased and 


ib bevtsevesrsesevesses $1,714,579 690 
DAMES, vpcccscceccccececccces 62,615 02 


snsation to 
ae MCB... 00 o20e 184,658 38 


expenses...... 100,792 70 | 


Balance of profit and loss 
account, including costs 
of foreclosure............. 106,062 20 





$2,153,023 73 
Balance net assets, Jan. Ist, 1879....... $10,534,112 60 


Schedule of Assets. 
Loans on first mor 8 of real estate.. 09.080,178 92 








Loans secured by collaterals............. 835 61 
Bills receivable. .......ccccecrseges cocccece 30,929 08 
Premium notes on policies in force. ...:: 2,366,120 83 
Real estate owned by the Company...... 654,068 35 
U.S. and other stocks and bonds......... 622,425 00 
Cash on hand and in bank.............+.+ 249,207 84 
Balance due from agents............+-0-+ 13,361 97 

$10,534,112 60 


ADD: 
Interest accrued and due.. $268,068 16 
Premiums in course of col- 





POCRION, 50 ccpscccccccccsece 8,826 51 
Deferred semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums..... 55.484 74 9316 #70 41 
Gross assets January Ist, 1870...........10,860,002 01 
Liabilities. 


Reserve on policies in 
force at four 


per cent. 
ane i y Conn. standard.G10,218, 708 00 
eath ow - 
a ‘ sapacsccagasocescce 205,378 79 
Prems. id in advance... 62,151 96 


Load on outstanding 

and deferred premiums. 11,762 25 
Contingent reserve on pol- 

icies liable to be surren- 





GOTOE. 20 rcccccpcccccccccece 88,796 00 
pecta! Reserve...........- 50,000 00 
. ; ” ————— $10,530,880 00 
Surplus at 4 cent., Conn. and 
aaeats standai ee Voiie, 889/114 01 
Us a ey 
pin bis sos sbuvetanansssetibicsde $1,010,699 01 


A, C. GOODMAN, President. 
J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 
J. M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


(FIRE) 
OF LIVERPOOL. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 41 and 43 Wall Street, New York. 
STATEMENT, JAN. 1st, 1879. 





GrORs ATO QBBOEB....0.0..cccccrrccccccccccccccccccccecccccccopecescceecoseeseecoeccsccsecsscoooocqees $10,104,969 40 
Liabilities—Fire— 

Unpaid LOGWOS,. ... vccvcsccccccsccccvccccccccvccccsccccccccocs $284.528 66 

ppotpenrence speeve.... ereyrreee se ‘isis . ae = 

Anthea 151,724 88- 2,604,911 00 

Subscribed capital, $9,651,000, of which there is paid up In cash...........++.++ 1,447,725 00 


pi 
Oe BI GRE cn cncccccccccccencesscccnscscescocessoncscess 


enpheancseponsiasacsone 5,062,332 80-— 7,410,057 80 


$10,104,969 40 


THE ROYAL INSU ANGE SAMA CRATING IHGE WONT STREETS OF AY 





490 98 
eT 54 
~ 81,259,246 44 
——$_ 50 46 
abe 3 
STEES. ; 
ADAM NORRIE, aia peas KARR , ROYAL PHELPS. 
COMMITT NAGEMENT. 
ILL, J. B. A 
H. 7. e: 4 pun FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
HENRY A. WELSH. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


aie > 
MOWALPH POMEROY, Agente’ 


| CP TRGUNGHEEN, Aces 


SF BebaLt,* } Manco 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE BEFORE THE 
NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


Taek Mutual Life Insurance Company’s 
new plan.for attracting new business is still 
under investigation by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Assembly. The Company is 
represented by George H. Andrews, Robert 
Sewell, Joseph H. Choate, and L. C. Law- 
ton. Some opponents of the new plan have 
been represented by W. 8. Manning. The 
proceedings were greatly enlivened by the 
entrance into the investigation of Judge 
Folger, of the Court of Appeals, in the 
character of a policyholder of the Company 
desiring information about its new mode of 
doing business. The inquiry was begun 
with testimony by Mr. Lawton, whose most 
interesting statement was that only 315 pol- 
icyholders had signed a paper protesting 
against the rebate offered new policyhold- 
ers, while 7,420 had signed a paper approv- 
ing of the rebate. 

Judge Folger said he would like to in- 
quire whether the Company had offered its 
rebate because its rates were too high. Mr. 
Sewell responded that the Mutual had taken 
that position several years ago, and it was 
the opinion of its officers now that the rates 
were too high. Judge Folger then said that 
he thought that the Company was charging 
him too high, and ought to reduce his pre- 
mium. The new policyholders only paid 
$70 for a premium which cost himself $100, 
and the new policyholders would share to 
the same extent in the profits of the Com- 
pany. This he thought unjust. He had 
had policies in the Mutual since 1856, and 
thought that he ought to share in all its 
profits. He had no legal views on the ques- 
tion. Indeed, he avoided having any, and 
left the bench when the Mutual was con- 
cerned in any case. He only looked at it 
from a financial point of view. The Com- 
pany said that the deduction did not come 
out of the purses of the old subscribers; but 
out of a fund that had collected, owing to 
the large premiums. He was a partner in 
the concern before the new men came in, 
and he thought that the profits should 
have been equally divided before they 
were admitted at a lower rate. The 
old policyholders wanted to know why 
this fund was not given to them, instead 
of tonew men, Mr. Sewell replied that the 
partnership was an everlasting one, and 
that there was no provision in the charter 
for a division of the profits. The only 
question to be considered was whether or 
not the action of the trustees was legal. It 
was not a question of policy, for over that 
the trustees had full control. The trustees 
had offered a rebate of 30 per cent. owing 
to the decrease in business of the Mutual. 
Two men were leaving the Company to one 
that was coming in it. It was the healthy 
men who were leaving, not the sick. The 
trustees thought that they must get fresh 
blood into the Company to invigorate it. 
The benefit of these new lives would accrue 
to Judge Folger and other old policyholders. 
Judge Folger replied that he thought that 
the Company ought not to get new blood at 
the expense of the old blood. 

Mr. Choate said that the question was not 
one of abstract justice, but of legality. 
However, the Company had really acted 
justly to itfown policyholders; it had pro- 
vided a method by which they would secure 
the same high dividends as in former years. 
If it had not adopted this policy of getting 
in fresh blood, the Company would have 
died by inches fora century. The redue- 
tion in reality only amounted to 5 per cent. 
on the entire life of new policyholders. 
George H. Andrews said that at the 
time the Mutual offered its rebate its 
business was declining at the rate ot ten 
millions a year, year after year. If the 
old policy had been maintained, the divi- 
dends of the Company would have de- 
creased, 
only as an experiment, and it had proved a 
great success. The business of the Company 
had immediately increased. The position 
ofthe Company’s affairs had been directly 
reversed. Now there were two new policy- 
holders received into the Company to one 
that went out. In view of this prosperity, 
the trustees were thinking also of reducing 
the rates of premium for all policyholders. 
The Company had hesitated to adopt the 
policy before, because it was feared such u 
reduction of rates would ruin many other 
insurance companies. Several years ago the 


The rebate was offered at first’ 
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Mutual determinéd to reduce its rates; but 


Was persuaded not to do so by twenty-two 
other companies, The backward step was: 


an unfortunate one, because sixteen of the 
companies that signed that protest afterward 
failed, owing to their bad management. If 
the Mutual had maintained its position, 
they might not have been lead into an ex- 
travagant management. 

At the conclusion of the inquiry, the 
secretary was requested to inform the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen, who oppose the 
new plan, that anything they may desire to 
say on the subject will be heard by the com- 
mittee on Thursday evening of this week: 
B. H. Bristow, 8. Homans, J. W. McCulloh, 
Elizur Wright, James B. Niver, Professor 
Gray, of Harvard College, and ex-Governor 
Hubbard, of Connecticut. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION. 


THE Insurance Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature report in favor of the 
passage of the following provisions, as re- 
ported by the Boston Globe : 

‘No member of a committee or officer of 

a mutual, marine, fire, or life insurance 
company, charged with the duty of invest- 
ing its funds, shall borrow the same or be 
surety for such loans to others, or directly 
or indirectly be liable for money borrowed 
of the Company.” 
This shall be extended and applied to all in- 
surance companies that are organized or in- 
corporated under the laws of this common- 
wealth. 

The following provisions are extended to 
all mutual fire insurance companies with a 
guaranty capital organized or incorporated 
under the laws of this commonwealth: 

“No semi-annual dividend on the guar- 
anty capital of any mutual fire insurance 
company which shall be payable subsequent 
to the time fixed for the payment of the 
next semi-annual dividend of such com- 
pany shall exceed three and one-half per 
cent.” 

The section of the statutes that guaranty 
capital may be redeemed when contingent 
funds equal the amount is repealed. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





Ar the annual meeting of the Stadacona 
Insurance Company, at Quebec, Feb. 5th, 
a motion to wind up the affairs of the com- 
pany was warmnly discussed, both in English 
and French, and carried by nearly 1,400 ma- 
jority. An adjournment was taken until 
Thursday morning, to meet the directors 
and make arrangements for carrying out the 
purport of the resolution. 


...-At amecting of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, at Boston, 
Monday, the name of George Thornton was 
dropped from the board of directors, which 
makes it probable that he will be superseded 
as president of the company. - The Boston 
Advertiser says that the name of Hon. J. F. 
C. Hyde, of Newton, is prominently men- 
tioned for the position. 





INSURANCE. " 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated 1845. Purely eee 

ALL APPROVED FORMS OF Poneisaep 
REPORTS AND STATEMENTS RN AT ‘Tin 
rs OF THE COMPANY OR ANY OF 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pren’t. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
_B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


_ NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
20! BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital, . . . . .$500,000 











Reserve for reinsurance, 323,183 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, 51,455 
Net Surplus, . e e e 455,012 


Cash value of assets, Jan. 1, '79.$1,329,650 


. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, neta 


MA CAISSE 


RATLE, 
F PARIG. ¢ FRANCE 
FIRE Tes RANCE ea Y. 


esata. Rham | SS. 
jee 
LA ry MELE Ma: 


CHAS. TE nat 
WESTERN bgt B sates New York. 
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"TWENTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


AMERICAN) 


Life Insurance Co. 





PHILADELPHIA 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEO. Siet, 1878. 
INCOME. 

omer ge a ing the year....... $434,241 18 
Interest received om investments, 

DE Circ ccccedcvesescoccssens cocensccess 
Life losses 
Endowmen 
Traveling 


— Leek 


Surplus allowed to reduce premiums and 





CI asinine cenccncccecsndbbcalsecela $4,417 00 
Loss in sale of real estate, CUC............405 9,004 74 
Surrendered and cance toa” olicles and 

notes voided by lapse of policies......... 400,404 10 

” $506, 916 74 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Mortgages upon real estate $2,070,816 33 
Stocks and bonds 79,179 00 





Loans on collateral, oy secured........ 156,182 53 
Premium notes secured by = BOB. ccccce 305,194 25 
Net deferred and unreported premiums.. 27,407 

Cash on hand and In Danks........6.-.000+6 a 1 % 


$3,822,698 01 











Reinsurance reserve, ms Os per cent . 83,187 302 00 
Death claims not yet due..............-.65- 96 468 66 
ee ere 101,544 3h 
Net premiums paid in advance. aria 6,802 04 
Surplus as to policyholders........-......+- 481,020 06 

$3,822,638 01 
Number of policies in fOrCO.......6. eee ee 7,774 
WAMAGUINS GE PERI... «00 ScecdceccccsHaceccsocces $14,186,702 


The foregoing statement has been verified by the 
Insurance Department of Pennsylvania, at the request 
of the Company. 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 

Pp. B. MINGLE, Vice-President. 

JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 

JOHN 8. WILSON, Sec. and Treasurer. 
J.G. HAMMER, Assistant Secretary 
JOHN F. BIRD, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


1879. 
CHARTERED 1811. 


THE NEWARK FIRE 


Insurance Co. 
OFFICE 741 and 743 BROAD STREET. 


Statement Jan. Ist, 1879. 





Capttal..........ceccee- $250,000 00 
ASSETS. 
Real Estate owned by Company (unincum- 
i ccdistdvidasaddiadanaceenucansdaanas $57,500 00 


Loans on Bond and ae p= (being first 
liens on improved real estate)............ 402,555 00 
Accrued Interest on Bond ona Mortgage... 11,344 24 


STOCKS AND BONDS OWNED BY COMPANY (market VI aioe ): 
tod States Bonds 











$160,600 00 
Bank Stocks . 68,187 50 
Cash on hand and . 40,960 88 
Net 10,415 98 
Rents, In 8,549 50 
74 1 13 1 A 
Losses V0, unadjusted, reported, or 
I ke tdaddine Sek add tedksatedetginbas $5,067 54 
— y to ret tand 
104,278 74 
ca pital ock . 250; 00 
All othe t.  TGabliities.. 14,285 20 
Net Surplus over aii Liabilities 966,531 63 
$740,113.11 


JOHN J. HENRY, Seo’y. 
C. M. WOODRKUFY, Pres’t. 
ice New _ City : ANDERSON & STAN. 


Branch OM 
TON, No. 152 ‘Broadw 
Branch Office Bostow : : RICHARD POPE, 7 Exchange 


Branch Of oe” SCHENCK & HOBBS and 
O. W. BARRETT, La Sal eet. 

Agencies in the principal Cc ‘ities and Towns. 

INCORPORATED A. D. 1804. 


The Union Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Fin, Marine, and Inland Zasurans, 


Assets, January ist, 1879...... $366,593 36 
Government, City of Philadelphia, and 
other Bonds, market value 


$246,709 25 


Bank and other Stocks, market value. ... 68.549 75 
Bills Receivable for Marine Premiums... 16,673 03 
Agents’ Accounts (since paid)............. 21,706 02 
Cash in Bank and {in BRUNT ce andd bsecnce 12,865 31 

$366,503 36 


LOSSES Paid since Organization, over. ..$10,000,000 00 
DIVIDENDS Paid since Organization .... $1,800,000 00 
Condition of the pathy a an he January 1st, 1879: 


Total Assets, as per Statement............ $366,503 36 
Reinsurance Takbiiey (Fire 
and Marine ne) Dee anda vadaad $89,709 08 
Unclaimed Dividend........... 3,400 74 
Unpaid and not Ad- 
ic cisaddccdadenundanadads 29,288 15 
Capital Stock...........sceeceees 200, 
4 —-—-_e _ $822,807 | 97 
Surplus over all Liabilfties............ $44, "944.195 | 39 
DIRECTORS. 
Richard 4 “ oe Stanton, 
A. E. Borie, Cc. Keehmle, 
wx! Lewis, sare Mayer, 
, 
C. Hies ee a tetecn 
William Anspech John B. Craven, 


Charies ©. Lister. 
RICHARD 8, SMITH, President, 

JOHN B. CRAVEN, Secretary. 

CHAS 8B HOLLINGHEAD; Aés’t See’y. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


GIRARD 


FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


OFFICE 
Northeast oor. Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 


ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President. 


CAPITAL... 300,000 0O 


ALL PAID UP IN CASH. 


Assets, January Ist, 1879, - - $1,191, 608.45 


CONSISTING OF THE FOLLOWING 


SECURITIES AND INVESTMENTS. 
Bonds and mortgages, with accrued in- 





I aiiidd ddd dccccscadancascasececeseseses $361,002 82 
Real estate, unencumbered................ 333,100 00 
United States bonds, market value........ 179,632 50 
City loans, Philadelphia and others....... 42,626 00 
Railroad bonds and stocks...........0.00+ 111,610 00 
Cash in bank and in office............. ses 50,679 24 
Premiums in due course of collection..... 24,829 85 
Loans secured by collateral and other 

BOOUFIEIOD. 0... ccccccccccccccccs cevcecgeceee 10,268 54 

I iviviacincestscsouse socesaes $1,131,838 45 
LIABILITIES. 
Whole amount of abilities, including re- 

COD GUI ii 0 cb cecivccdecsccsces $302,497 04 
Capital stock........cccccccecceesseessseeees 900,000 00 
Neb GUEplus.......ccccccccccccccccserees .+-+. 620,840 52 


$1,131,838 45 
RECEIPTS FOR 1878. 


Net cash received for premiums. 
Interest and rents.... 


$264,616 37 
56,460 88 

$321,076 70 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses and expenses.... $283,028 05 


Usual Dividends have also been 
Pald. 








JULIUS B. ALLEN..........0eeee0s Assistant Secretary. 


CHARLES M. PECK, Agent, 
69 LIBERTY STREET, 
___New York. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 

HAS PAID 
$8,400,000 cPi'is; 
HAS PAID 
$4,900,000 "°ponynstiers;® *° 
HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 cUssitfries 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PREsIpENT, 








Cc, Y. WEMP’ 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President. Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary. Assist't Seo’ 8. 





K* ICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, - - = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashicr. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital Paid Up in Cash..... $1,228,200 


FIRE ASSETB...........0sececeeeseees $8,817,026 97 
TOTAL LIABILITIES...............+- 3,001,918 74 


SURPLUS... /..0...c0cce00+----+-.85,925,108 23 
UNITED STATES BRANOH. 
STATEMENT, JUNE 380ru, 1878. 





ASSETS 
i 75 3. Pets a 
surplus over all Liabilities. 
New York Office, 
No, 485 WILLIAM STREET 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............+ eesdessee 96,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January lst, 1878...... oe 396,289 26—$5,725,566 78 
Interest received and accrued........... sccverecssceess MED ae 


Less interest accrued, January 1st, 1878..........e00--. 815,895 85—§1,948,665 18—§7,674,231 91 
$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
Sieh COOMBE inh os deccnccncoencsiesais cccccccccce Ceccccsovccee 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.......scccecccccseccccccccosscccess 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........... es $8,635 00 
Profit and loss account......+++. ee cceeccesecceeeeecsecececccsccece 8,568 98 — $5,918,679 59 


$36,213,457 61 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............-. §852,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks pineal 

Tale G1E,415,105 BE)...cccccscccccccccccceccces Seccccccnccece - 14,701,267 72 
Redd COORIRS bo ooo 0s 00080000 00000c0 05600 ibbiidésacese cede penaninsss 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)......... aniocnssh hs dan eee ote - 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the comapeny on 
these policies amounts to §3,225,000)...... 09s cebeneeesensacctee 984 93 


*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 


sequent to January lat, 1879.........cccscecccccccccccccvevcecs 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $500,000 ; included 

By FRIIINERS) s crccdnccccncccnccecdecocoscccecdevccccoccevcesese 146,884 75 
Agents’ BAIARCNS.c cc ccccccccccccccccccceccecces eccccccoecccoccescs 88,036 91 


Accrued interest on investments toJennery ME, TRG... cciccccaccesce 


* A detailed schedule of these ttems will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


806,225 98 — $36,218,457 61 


Twenty-seventh Annual Statement 
Or 


THD BERKSHIRE LIFE TMSORANCE C0, 


of Pittsfield, Mass., 
January 1, 1879. 








RECEIPTS. 
received in 1878 ..¢384,080 41 
and rents............. 188,307 96 
———_ 6572,428 87 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
venenghenes cet 493 00 
For tured Endowments... . 100,893 00 
For burrendared Policies..... 100.707 43 
olicies..... i 
$496,878 43 
EXPENSES. 
Commintere pm | allowances 

to agents, and medical e: 

oneness 47 i aisseiuihaieaenaiall $43,608 65 
Salaries of officers and clerks 14,176 77 
Rent of Agency offices........ 6,970 34 

Ex —— pecepescocgesnce 676 50 
: astenettr . ae re 5,854 24 
Misce us Expenses...... i 
ee 70,016 4 
1,786 
8.823 
1,002 90 
$520,306 20 
ASSETS. 
Gaited States coum ities, er bt sete... 9612,482 50 
’ ’ u mar- 
ss —lenehe ep enepeeboenen berenas 98,060 00 
M a, Os _ ot a : 88 | 
Loans oe approved collaterals............ ; 
Real ia hi "8 ding......... 175'080 00 
tate, taken under foreclosure... 219 568 36 
Premium notes notes - aw a in force...... 198,573 98 
ke ts National Banks, 

EL 158,370 00 
Cash 4 Company’ er 355 10 
SERRA NENTID 044 neceesonosnuaneennnessos 40,380 30 
Net premiums in course of collection. . 22,776 82 
Net deferred quarterly and semi. annual 

UMUUEIED | ccvcccccnsesccccccceccecccs 24,355 20 
Interest accrued on investments.. oe 61,323 47 
Rents Accrued..........cccesceees coccccccce 1,015 91 

$3,302,200 88 
LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance reserve (4 per cent. Actua- 
wees an ick dashsheeeaeenaesoeeascewss’ 039.398 09 
orted bt ablitien vee = sails ‘oe 40,117 00 
D al 4 
Contingen not sed 19,307 34 
Unpaid dividen " oe 8,456 
Premiums paid itn 14,440 16 
ee ledger credits. 40 
sbwddcvcnsoanseson 280,350 68 
$8,802,200 88 


If the reserve is estimated by the New York standard 
4] per cent, American Experience Tenies), the surplus 

he mn ay is increased about $170,000, making a 
total surplus of $450,350.68. 


WIiLuiam R. PLUNKETT, President. 

Janes M. rw Vice. President. 

James W. Hu lary and Treasurer. 
WILLiam H. Assistant Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
287 BROAD em oa PARK PLACE. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON. 
STATEMENT 








York. for the Year ending Dec. 81st, 1877. 
Excess of market value of securities Over CO6t..........0sesseesseee 628,887 62 ei raars rer cosa assces ee 
CASH ASSETS, January lst, 1879.............sceecesseeee 056,097,505 98) noe 4gaeo a8 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWE: pn gE ies 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879............. -. $300,486 68 Total Surplus, do, do, do, do, 1,681,078 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.......... GKprosesececccsceece 180,908 39 New Pelicies pCa Y res 7 | 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid.............sseececessceeees 19,601 07 pareresersees espesereggenca sire 4saeess 1,665 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium.............scesceeserseceeesees 32,369,833 40 
Reserved for contingent Mabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a percent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........ssceeeeees 14,987 18 $34,085,858 50 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent 2,811,496 64 


(936,837,205 23 
Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent, over $6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 

During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901 887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144. 
Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from in 
at A ney m interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,006,950. Divisi! surpl 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. - - arr 


Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, 457. visible surpl cent. 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144 wa * seid = 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 
wary Ist, 1870, $2,811,436. 


weer ereeeeee eee esereresee 


1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at < per cent. Jan- 





TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


JOHN MATRA, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDW. A. WHITTEM 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WME. cennmnen. a. an cuasean oat 
CHAS. WRIGHT, MLD., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 

_ J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, & 8 FISHER, E. 4. 08G00D, 

WILLIAM ’ HENRY TUCK, MD. — WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANT. 4 
Spee MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
RLES WRIG: =. 
ae et — 
is tet Gast at, WILLIAM Hi. BEER 8, 


The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a detailed 
statement, together with the results of the investi- 
gation of the Insurance Commissioner of Massa 
chusetts, can be obtained at thé 


OFFIGE OF THE COMPANY, 
POST-OBFICE SQUARE. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
a8 WN, Assistant Secretary 
te M. D., Medical Examiner, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
a SSSR a orate 
All Forms of Lifeand Endowment Polictes Issued. 


~~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
©. P. PRALBIGH, Seorctary.. .. ms 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 

Insurance Co 

OF want¥ORD, 


708. M. 
w. oO. waest, 











Vice-President and Actuary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 224, 1870. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 

pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 81st af December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from ist January to 8lst December, 


~—s on s poicies not marked - lst 


No Policies wave been issued upon Life 
Risks ; ae Fire disconnected 
with Marine 
Eeecseseses 4,186,024 98 
Losses a piri the same iii... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $859,960 58 
The ) Senguny has the following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of New York 


teem City, Bank, and other Stocks. . $10,086,758 00 
sec p and Chal Stocks and otherwise. 704,200 00 
Keal Estate Claims due the Co hed 


m- 
pany, estimated at..............-.-e000 619. 
Premium Notes and —_ eenabbenen Beans 1,529,250 74 
Cash im Bank..........ccccccssscee evcccccce __ 881,210 92 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of Thirty per cent ts declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
de Be EOuOE GRAY. 
DENNIS, EDM MUND W. CORLIES, 


TT, 
Tewis'c ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES IL RT sett, ROBT. B. MINTURN 

; LOW, 





CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 



































DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. E 
JORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEM LEMOYNE, RLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOBIA LIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. Dol 1 DODGE, wi LA MH, FOGG ; 
THOMAS F F, rT yOUN THO: DiLAS i CODDINGTON 
OS, RORACE KT RBER, ' 








sR ae WEBB, Witiiam DEGROOT, 
P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENT Al 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts ite bust under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


Offices | cor Broadway, New Yerk; 








Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streete, 
Bujidings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


Grees Assets, January, 1879..63,327,.771 74 
Cash Capital...............0068- e+» 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus...............5006+ seseee 1,038,423 97 
Reserve for Unearned Pree 
Moscoscveccisdccccccksoscees +. 1,060,384 31 
Reserve, representing other claims 
end undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


ates AS FOLLOWS: 
nite io 66 seertest vabee..G1 
United Pea rt “an 


and Loans 
nage LB rrr 


Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
CORIICTIOM, . oo corcorccsccgcccccccccqccccoce 142.984 54 
Interest and Rents accrued... .........++++ 85,800 63 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B, C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 


1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital.............. $400,000 00 

Reinsurance — all Lia- 
bilities.................... 785,025 16 

Surplus...... ececescsesesinwees + 670,212 88 


91,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
‘Wu. G. Crowe, Sec. Jon L. THompson, Ass't Seo. 


MUTUAL LIFE 

















INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 











February. 20, 1879. 

Young aud Old, 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY AND 
HARRY’S CANNON. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 


Grawppa sits by the library fire, 
Watching the children at their play. 
Dear old Grandpa ! his heart is young 
Though his form isbent and his head is gray. 
“‘ Fire away, my boy !’’ he cries, 
Watching their eager, shining eyes. 












“Fire a fitting, grand salute 
For Washington’s Birthday, Harry dear; 
My old heart leaps at the merry noise 
In honor of him all hearts revere. 
I’m living the brave past over again 
In your mimic cannon and mimic men, 


‘‘ Hold fast in your loyal hearts, my dears, 
The memory of him whose life was truth; 
Apply the torch of a good resolve 
To the eager impulse and will of youth. 
So shall the echo ring loud and long 
In hearts where love and truth are strong. 


“Fight off, fight down, from the path of life, 
The little temptations which lead to fll; 
With truth in your hearts and on your tongues, 
The battle will leave you victors still. 
Then fire away, my boy! and aim 
’Gainst all that may sully a noble name |”’ 


The library fire burns well and bright, 

The children go on with their merry play; 
And dear old Grandpa, his heart i; light, 

As he honors the loyal holiday. 
And the mimic cannon rings out on the air, 
Of noise and honor it gives its share, 

SKETCHES IN COLOR. 
JANE. 


BY MARY G. HUMPHREYS. 





THERE are some children 6h whom the 
sun seems never to have shone. They have 
grown up warped, distorted, and unsightly. 
Hosea was one of these. He was born a 
slave, deaf, dumb, a cripple, and an idiot. 
Of all God’s children he seemed to be the 
most unfortunate. Hosea had « mother and 
a sister Jane. After the surrender they 
were all sent by the Bureau to the Orphan 
Asylum. Sarah, the mother, was at that 
time very sick, and called in two young 
Negro teachers to make her will. It wasa 
highly impressive production, as you may 
see: 

Wuereas, I, Sarah Lampkin, being of sound 
mind ‘and about to die, I do hereby make my 
last will and testament. 

Resolved, First, that I bequeath to Cousin 
Polly Ann Yancey my best tub, and the other 
one with the upper hoop off, which Mrs. Tom- 
linson ts now using to make her lye in. 

Art II. To Hannah Melaney I bequeath my 
two flat-frons ; and to her daughter Sally I be- 
queath my pipe iu remembrance, because she 
was named after me. 

Art. III. To Ginnie Rogers I bequeath my 
quilted bombazine petticoat, to which I append 
the request that she take care of it, because it 
was the dress J wore to the funéral of the late 
Timson Pondir, my husband. 

Art. IV. To Melinda Barr I: bequeath nf two 
tumblers, my brass kettle, and my.iren skillet 
with the broken handle. 

Ant. V.—The rest of my property, consisting 
of my delaine dress, my linsey dress, my glass 
beads, the pants and shirts belonging to my 
late husband, my feather-bed and bed-clothes, 
ty household utensils, excepting those men- 
tioned in Arts. 1, 2, and 4, with fifty cents in 
Money, tied up with my red ring, black ring, 
spectacles, and tobacco, in a stocking under my 
Pillow ; the abovesaid things to be eqnally di- 
vided between my two heirs, Jane and Hosea. 

Resolved, that I desire the Rev. Sampson 
Lowndes to preach my funeral from the text 
“And he preached in the synagogues of Gali- 
lee"’; and I also desire that he make it powerful 
tor sinners. 

a to the above I solemnly set my hand and 


Sara Ponvir, 
EC. 

M. G. H. } Her mark. 

A few hours after, it was deemed neces- 
sary to make a codicil, Sarah having heard 
Melinda Barr say “‘ Aunt Sallie wasn't nigh 
as bad off as she [Melinda] was, with her 
* dealin’ "—meaning a gathering on her face. 
Tn comequance of this.rsh apeevh, Ake pro- 


Visions of. Ast. 4 were revoked; the: 
skillet and one tumbler were gi B 
Brackenridge, and the other : 


brags kettle to Mary Jane Olark. 
It proved, however, that the 
pel Nak revived Sarah; afin | 
ew she was up, 
tw day the wa op gag al 








THE, LNDERENDENT. 


In the meantime ‘the young heir and 
heitees had been loose among the 
pickaninnies, to make their own way. 

The children did -not like to play with 
Hosea; but: Hosea liked to play with the 
children, He would limp after Wright, 
Sanford, and: Zion; though he couldn’t even 
keep up with Henry, who had only one 
leg. When Henry got too far away, Hosea 
would hunt up Dick. Dick was much 
older; but he had had the rickets. They 
had affected both his brain and speech; and, 
instead of walking, he only wriggled him- 
self along. So the two kept together very 
well. 

It was Dick’s business to keep the cow 
out of the garden. He had a rope tied to 
her horns; and she used to lead him about, 
nibbling so slowly he thought that he might 
keep up with her. It was a pathetic sight 
to see the cow, looking so intelligent, and 
these two, with unmeaning laugh and vacant 
stare, reeling after her. Dick and Hosea 
enjoyed in a dumb sort of way the warm 
sun and fragrant odor of the pines. And 
when the cow would turn her mild eyes on 
them and suddenly dart at the turnips, as if 
to give them a little fun, what great times 
they had tugging at the rope. 

But Jane was a bright, lively girl, with 
sparkling eyes and pretty features, though 
lazy. You have no idea how lazy she was. 
Aunt Rosy, the cook, said: 

‘That air Jane! ‘Pears like she never 
done nothin’ since she’s bohn.” 

Jane liked the Asylum well enough. 
Johnnycake came with a regularity she 
hadn't always known; the bed was a fixed 
fact; and there were cracks for neither rain 
nor wind in the dormitory, as there were in 
the shanty up by the earthworks. On the 
other hand, there was the Saturday-night 
bath, and the daily visit to the basins at the 
spring, and chips to pick up, and carpet- 
rags to sew, and three beds to make in the 
morning. Though she went about always 
smiling and pleasant, Jane was rather in- 
different when the appropriations were with- 
drawn and the Asylum given up. 

Sarah, who had become fat and likely 
enough, moved down to a shanty by the 
junction, where she took in washing and 
went out nuraing, when she could find any- 
body who didn’t mind. her tobacco in their 
eyes and was used to aneezing; for Sarah both 
smoked and dipped, and when she wasn’t 
doing one was engaged in the other. 


Jane enjoyed her new home. She gath- 
ered ‘‘light’ood” with the children, ran 
errands, and dug caves with Tildy Peters in 
the clay-bank behind the house. Sometimes 
she and Tildy thought differently about the 
construction of their caves; and the differ- 
ence of opinion would result in their picking 
themselves up at the bottom of the hill, with 
their heads full of red dirt. If Mrs. Peters 
gaw this, she would rush out, and easily toss 
Jane a few names, of Which she always had 
@ store. Jane didn’t mind, but would smile 
pleasantly; and Hosea clap his hands, enjoy- 
ing the diversion. But if Jane's mother 
was at home, she would return Mrs. Peters 
her epithets, with a few choice additions of 
herown. And Jane and Tildy wouldn't 
play any more together until their mothers 
had gone out to work. 

Hosea liked better to watch the cars come 
in, as they did from all sides, making a net- 
work of tracks before the door. And at 
night he would roll over the floor with de- 
light, to see the great fiery eye of the loco- 
motive come tearing in through the dark- 
ness. 

Sometimes Hosea ran off, and got down 
among the tracks, when he would be driven 
back by the switch-tender; or Sarah would 
fly after him, bringing him home by jerks, 
and saying to him by the way many things 
which it was as Wéll he codidti’t hear. 

Que aay Sarah went out to wash, and left 
Jane hotme to mind the house. ‘‘ Mind, now, 
you Jane! You keep that young ‘un out of 


mischief!” was kur. parting word, empha- 
sizing the mést cotisequences if 
Jane forget. 

“Lame, now, Mammy, you knows | al 
ways takes care of brother. Don Dat 1 Men 
dy?” 

The first thing ae 14 wae to thilee 
toni le in set him down in the 
door to e she Resthrs 

wre Pach A 


ahi and dkillet. 
“Now,” aouke Jane, “I'll fix my ha'r. 











I ’clar’ it's done quit growin’.” She climbed 
up to the upper shelf of the cupboard, and 
got down the wool-card; then she fetched a 
piece of broken looking-glass and put it in 
the window. Having seated herself, she 
drew from her pocket a long piece of white 
cord, she had been saving for this very pur- 
pose. First she took the wool-card and 
combed out her hair, singing at the top of 
her voice: 
“ What kind o’ shoes is them you wear? 
Oh! my Lord, 
That you can walk upon the air, 

Ob! my Lord.” 
After she got the tangles out as well as she 
could, she took a little bunch of hair and 
braided it with the end of the white cord, 
pulling it as tight as she could. When that 
was done, she carried her cord over to an- 
other piece, and braided that, still going on 
with her hymn: 

“It’s a lily of the valley, 
Oh! my Lord; 
1t’s a lily of whe valley, 

Oh! my Lord.” 
After a time she had her hair all braided, 
and the white cord runniug over her head 
like a crazy telegraph wire. Jane was very 
well satisfied with her work as she examined 
it carefully in a piece of looking-glass. 

‘Sartain sure, that'll pull them kinks 
out!” she exclaimed, putting up the wool- 
card. 

So interested had Jane been in doing up 
her hair that she forgot all about Hosea. 
Resting a moment, she was conscious of 
no longer hearing the strange noises he usu- 
ally amused himself with, thinking he 
was talking. Jane looked around. He was 
not in the door, where the crumbs of hoe- 
cake lay scattered about. 

‘‘Hosy, Hosy! You little black lim, 
where are you?” 

You must not think Jane meant to be 
cross with the poor little fellow—she really 
loved him dearly; but Jane had never heard 
any tenderer words in all her life. 

Hosea was nowhere to be seen. Jane ran 
to the door; and there, trying to stumble 
across the tracks, she saw him. As she 
looked, she heard the puff of the engine 
coming around the curve. Jane ran. Oh! 
how she ran. She flew down the hill, 
leaped over the gully, and sprang upon the 
track. She heard the shrill whistle in her 
ear. Hosea was almost within reach. She 
gave another spring. Then Jane knew 
nothing more. 

When she opened her eyes, she was lying 
on the bank, a crowd of Negro men about 
her, and Hosea was crying over his skinned 
elbow. 

‘‘Hosy, you'll ketch it!” Jane said, shak- 
ing her finger at him. 

‘Pore chile! You done gone hurt your- 
self.” 

She raised up, and saw the bloody, man- 
gled foot, laid bare, staining the red earth 
redder, and fell back. 

‘‘What’s de matter? Oh! I know! It’s the 
ingine!” 

Jeff Thompson, a big, burly, kind-hearted 
Negro, wiped his eyes. ‘‘ Never you mind 
the walkin’, Jane. Ill carry you home.” 

They lifted her as tenderly as they knew 
and bore her home. Sam Yancey ran for 
Sarah, and Peter Harris for young Dr. 
Craig. Sarah came, the suds falling in 
flakes over her head, as she flung them from 
her wringing hands. 

“‘You Jane Pondir! I’se a notion to 
whoop you well, bringing down truble on 
your ole mother. Hosy, you little torment, 
come here!” Sarah boxed Hosea’s ears, and 
went off into hysterics. 

In the meantime the doctor had come. 
He examined the foot, and decided it must 
come off. Dr. Craig was in a hurry. 
‘‘Pete, ran for my surgical instruments. 
The case behind the door.” Then Dr. Craig 
rolled up his sleeves and robbed Jane of 
her foot. 

It was a long and tedious time to Jane, 
lying in bed with the old stump. She got 
go tired of mush and johnnycake, though 
she smiled: as much as ever. In the im- 
portance of having a real surgital operation 
in the house, where Mis. Peter was never 
known to have had a doctor, except when 
Tildy ran o slate-pencil in her ear, Sarah 
forgave Jane, and washed al] the harder to 
pay Dr. Craig’s heavy bill; though even that, 
Sarah felt, gave her additional claim to dis- 
tinction. Hosea still reels around as helpless 
as ever. 


rn 
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“‘Ay’ he’s sich comp’ny to me,” Jane 
said, looking up from her crocheting; for 
she is learning to do many things. ‘But 
only think, Miss H——! Ef I’d been a minit 
later, that pore chile had done been kilt for- 
ever.” 

BELLEVILLE, N. J. 





THE LOST JACK-ENIFE. 
A CASE IN COURT. 
BY UNCLE ALDEN. 


ANYTHING inthe shape of a jack-knife 
was a treasure in my childhood days, and I 
counted myself an unusually lucky boy one 
day by finding one; for my luck ordinarily 
ran in the line of losing knives, rather than 
finding them. But fate had not forgotten 
me, and in the midst of my rejoicings ap- 
peared in the shape of Bully Bill, the terror 
of the village. He asked to see the knife; 
and, after examining it, declared that he 
had lost that knife more than a year before, 
and coolly put it in his pocket. I was in- 
dignant, and insisted that it was mine by 
right of discovery, and called upon the boys 
who were with me as witnesses. I had 
learned in my history of colonization of 
America that besides the right of discovery 
there was also the so-called right of con- 
quest. This lesson now found practical 
illustration, for Bully Bill insisted upon the 
right of possession, and made a claim to sup- 
port it, which was about as good as those 
by which the natives of America were 
cheated of their rights. Besides, he had the 
advantage of strength, and might has made 
right many times before and since. But I 
could not see it, and loudly demanded my 
knife and was as loudly supported by my 
friends. Others coming up, the appeal was 
made to each in turn as to the rightful own- 
ership of the discovered article. I had the 
best claim and a majority in my favor; but 
Bill had the knife, consequently he cared 
little for rights or arguments. With each 
new-comer the discussion grew louder and 
more earnest, one ingenious young lawyer 
arguing that it was more than probable that 
said knife belonged to me, as it was found 
opposite my house. This so sharpened my 
memory that I recollected losing a knife the 
year before, as I, indeed, had lost several 
every year. The case was clearly 
mine; yet possession in this instance 
proved more than nine points of the 
law, for still my opponent had the 
knife. I was as far from getting possession 
of my property as at first, when one boy, by 
a sudden inspiration of genius, suggested 
that we take the case into court, before the 
justice of the peace. (I have often won- 
dered what became of that boy. I am sure 
he can be nothing less than a judge by this 
time.) The proposition was met with a 
shout of assent, and no sooner agreed than 
done. Off we started on the run for 
Squire Cromwell’s office. Luckily, we met 
the Justice in the street, near his office, and 
demanded a hearing then and there. This 
was my first experience with courts of 
justice, and, naturally, I felt great diffi- 
dence. But I was pushed into the middle 
of the ring around the surprised Justice, to 
tell my story. With tearful eyes and trem- 
bling tones, I plead my cause as best I could, 
with more earnestness, if less eloquence, 
than was often heard in that court, 
relating the finding of the knife and calling 
on my witnesses to prove my story. 
Eagerly I scanned the face of my judge for 
a trace of conviction, asI claimed my rights. 
Meantime, Bully Bill stood defiantly, with 
his hands in his pockets, still holding pos- 
session of the disputed property and declar- 
ing that it was his. There was, perhaps, 
an informality about the proceedings which 
the old Squire did not approve, or, possibly, 
he did not consider the case of sufficient 
importance; for, with an amused smile, he 
shook his head and dismissed the case from 
his court. I was astounded that, with a 
case 80 clearly in my favor, 1 should not 
have an immediate decision in a court of 
law. ‘No justice here,” shouted my 
friends. ‘“‘Let’s go to Squire Hunter's.” 
And, with a shout of dissatisfaction and 
contempt for that court, we all rushed to the 
otherJustice. Neverwas a case transferred 
from one court to another with greater haste 
and less formality. Squire Hunter combined 
with the administration of justice the occu- 
pation of painter, and was deeply absorbed 
in putting the last touches upon a wagon- 
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wheel in his quiet shop, when he was 
aroused by the confused shouts of many 
voices coming up the street, as there gath- 
ered wbout his door the disorderly crowd of 
young clients, clamoring for justice. 

With a curious expression of inquiring 
surprise, the kind old man came to the shop- 
door, in his apron, paint-brush in hand and 
spectacles on his nose, to learn the cause of 
the strange commotion. Again the case was 
described, as, each his own lawyer, we went 
over again, with renewed carnestness and 
volubility; while the more we argued the 
more the old Squire seemed to be unable to 
reach a decision. So he tried persuasion. 
But that had no effect upon the mind of 
Bully Bill. Then the Justice asked to see 
the knife; and, after carefully examining it 
and turning it over and over, finally decided 
that I ought to have it, as I was the smaller 
boy. This decision did not quite satisfy 
me, as it left the right of the question still 
undecided; yet, as it gave me the knife, I 
could not object. Still, it was not in my 
hands, and the court was about to adjourn, 
leaving me as poor as ever, when the Squire’s 
son, having received the knife from the Jus- 
tice and being better acquainted with boy- 
hood administration of right, quietly slipped 
it into my hand and whispered “scoot.” I 
took the hint and ‘“scooted,” followed 
by Bully Bill in close pursuit, and the 
whole crowd of boys, cheering and 
shouting, behind. Luckily, 1 had not 
far to go; and desperation put such 
speed into my legs that I managed 
to keep out of the reach of my pursuer. 
Still, my strength was failing as I neared the 
garden-gate. I had no time to unfasten it, 
and Bully Bill's long arms were just about 
to lay hold of me, when, with a sudden reso- 
lution, I dashed between the gate and the 
post and was safe inside the fence. My 
smal] size was an advantage for once. Be- 
fore Bill could undo the latch or climb the 
fence I was in the house, with the jack-knife. 
It was not much of a knife, after all; but 
Mother greased the rusty joints and I took a 
delight in the humble tool only equaled by 
my trouble and pains in obtaining it. But 
this was my last as well as my first experi- 
ence in a court of law and equity. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


([Communtoations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tux INDEPENDENT, New York.) 
THERE’s one little girl who thinks it would 

be much better fun if we offered a prize every 

week, and printed the names of all those who 
send answers, into the bargain. 

If that little girl only knew how many sticks 
of candy we don’t eat, because they cost a cent 
apiece ; and how much we need a new piece of 
tape on our mittens (to go round our neck, you 
know, to keep them from blowing away), she 
wouldn’t ask for the first. And if she also 
knew the tremendous bump we got at the bot- 
tom of the stairs the other day, when we asked 
the grown-up editor for just a little extra room 
to squeeze in a few more puzzles, she wouldn't 
ask for the second. 

As the big folks say, ‘‘in this connection ” 
we would like to suggest that those sending 
puzzles be kind enough to forward answers 
with them, unless the writers are willing to 


— us some first-class prizes for working them 
out. 


ENIGMAS. 
I. 

I am composed of 9 letters. 

If you have my 5, 9, 1, you have nothing left. 
But you cannot do this unless you are 2, 6, 8, 7. 
This is always the 4, 3, 1, 7. 

My whole is one of Thackeray’s characters. 

Fanny. 
li. 

IT am composed of 12 letters. 

My 1, 12,10 is what I beg you not to do, 
while I do it myself. 

My 7, 8, 6s something which, while we do, 
we undo also. 

My 4, 8,5 isthe dwelling-place of one of the 
characters in ‘“‘ Mother Goose,” beloved by a 

lady there. 

My 11,2, 9,4 would be useful in following 


the flight of the cow that jumped over the 
moon. 


My whole is a character in “ Mother Goose.” 


F. E. H. 
In. 


My 8, 10, 11 is a weapon. 
My 5, 2, 4, 12 is a certain state of the mind. 
My 7, 6 is a word which can result in good or 
evil. 

My 9, 6, 12 is going out of fashion as punish 
ment, 

My 1, 4,.18, not open, 

My whole i¢ » character fit ‘' Mother Gousu'a’’ 
tasledies: Vay?) 





L 

Sailors, when gladly nearing home, 
Watch for my presence in the foam ; 
They shudder when they find me near, 
And yet they trust me in their fear. 


1. 

They cal) me of the mighty deep, 

They say I am of eyes that weep; 

And yet the poetry is gone 

When I am used for common corn. 

Mortuer D. 
O©KOS8-WORK ENIGMA. 
My first is in evil, but not in wrong ; 
My second is in ballad, but not in song ; 
My third is in stumble, but not in trip ; 
My fourth is in sprinkle, but not in drip ; 
My fifth is in baking, but not in bread ; 
My sixth isin terror, but not in dread ; 
My seventh is in little, but not in small ; 
My eighth is in dancing, but not in ball ; 
My ninth is in entry, but not in hall ; 
My tenth is in sliding, but not in fall ; 
My eleventh is in prostrate, but not in lie; 
My twelfth is in quickly, but not in hie; 
My whole is a festival for young folks. 
F. E. H. 
EASY TRANPOSITIONS. 


Transpose the letters in the following words, 
so that when correctly placed they will spell 
the names of ten cities of a beautiful country 
in Europe. 


1. Planes. 6. O, Raven. 
2. Evince. 7. Moaned. 
8. More. 8. No cream. 
4. No age. 9. Lina M——. 
5. Iturn. 10. Long boa. 
L. E. L. 
MY GARDEN. 


I have a garden, and, being very fond of out- 
door work, I have arranged it so as to have six- 
teen beds for flowers. In the first I plant a 
silicious mineral; second, what you probably 
did yesterday ; third, the name of an opera and 
partook ; fourth, what all children like and a 
cluster ; fifth, a number and a part of the face ; 
sixth, an animal and wearing apparel ; seventh, 
a color and a musical instrument ; eighth, herds 
of animals ; ninth, a fragrant vegetable ; tenth, 
renown during a certain portion of the day; 
eleventh, a kind of ware and a family of wealth ; 
twelfth, a country and a fruit; thirteenth, a 
boy’s name and a pen ; fourteenth, a tree and 
a kind of wine; fifteenth, a cuff; sixteenth, a 
small fish. Who can tell what flowers came up 
in each bed? L. R. 

REVERSED WORD. 
one #e *# eH Ow 
oe *# * @ 

* * & 

* 


The word of the right-hand diagonal, an in- 
strument for measuring time. The reversion, 
from the lowest letter to the highest of the left- 
hand diagonal, past participle of a verb. 

This reversion brings the same letter for the 
commencement and end of the cross-words. 

1, cross word, inundated; 2, a Latin word for 
a people in the south of Europe; 3, the name of 
a female; 4, a consonant. PoLLy. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 13ru. 


BEHEADED AND REHEADED RuyYME. —1. 
Whale, hale, ale. 2. Ale, tale, stale. 3. Space, 
pace, ace. 4. Ace, race, grace. 

HistoricaL Puzzies.—1. Cleopatra. 2. 
Anne of Russia. 3. Elizabeth of England. 4. 
Robert Bruce. 5. Xerxes. 6. Alfred the Great. 
7, Alexander the Great. 8. Diogenes. 9. Py- 
thagoras. 10. Asop. 


CUBE PUZZLE. 


a *@ 
r uy, 
Ba nneR 
a g a & 
e 1 da u 
ErminE 
rey 2 
e i a4 


EASY WORD SQUARES, DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
4 i DeceivkE 
KNOW HARP BElieVe 
NAME ARTA DeCltiIne 
OMEN RING G-ae Bt a1 
WENT PAGE Da Ot tite 
DEpraVe 

Dece i'vB 





Selections, 


LITERATURE AS A MEANS OF 
LIVELIHOOD. 


THEN there is another trouble in literary 
work. It is very poorly paid. I do not mean 
that the money is not paid in proportion to 
the work, for I think it is, especially to a 
popular vier: but the trouble is the lo 
waiting for that which you have eurned | 
the uncertainty of a payment which depends 
on the time of p' soy the manuscript. 
There are but two firms in this country who 
habitually pay om soesptancs, 
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‘sess. No, there is no royal road to literary 
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the writer must wait any uncertain length 
of time for an uncertain result. I have my- 
self been put off two years and a half 
one instance; frequently a year. This makes 
writing > peeeees mode of a liv- 
ing, indeed. Itinvolves an author in neces- 
sary debt, and life is a steady “ grind” when 
we dread to meet our fellow-creatures and 
have a sinking heart to see them pass the 
house, because we owe them the very neces- 
saries of life and cannot pay our bills till it 
pleases this ne or that paper to print 
the article w' means to us shoes, or po- 
tatoes, or flour. To be at liberty to do the 
best work, an author should have some reg- 
ular income besides that which he earns. 
But how few have! 

It follows, of course, that those publish- 
ers who pay for manuscript have their choice 
of the best; and next to them come those 
weekly papers which pay for contribu- 
tions. or these last I know of only one 
which is regular in its payments, every arti- 
cle being paid for the week after printing. 
oa is our practice.—Ep. Laat The rest 

elay and linger, and possibly have to be 
dunned—a most d necessity to a 
lady—before they pay such debts. One 
paper, edited by two clergymen, I have lon 
ceased to write for, because I could not af- 
ford to wait so long after an article was 
printed as I was obliged to wait in every in- 
stance there for my money. To have a reg- 
ular salary—such as a teacher, or a seam- 
stress, or a housekeeper, or a servant receives 
—would be delightful, compared with this 
constant work and constant debt. For, 
though checks delay, hunger and cold and 
the thousand needs of daily life will not; 
and living on nothing while you wait for 
publication is a poor experiment. 

Then, again, youn health and strength 
to write; for itis hard work. Nothing ex- 
hausts so utterly as a day of writing; and 
how is it with weeks and months? You 
feel that a clergyman earns a large salary 
who writes two sermons of perhaps thirty- 
five hundred words each every week; and I 
generally write about nine thousand, and 
have written as many as fifteen thousand 
words in five days, and attended to my 
house and the needs of an invalid beside; 

et I have never made a thousand dollars 
n any year, 

‘*When you write,” said my physician to 
me, ‘‘you draw from the very source of 
your vitality; not from its distributed ener- 

es. No wonder you areexhausted.” And 

have felt the truth of his words in the 
aching head and cramped fingers and weary 
irritability that will follow mental exertion, 
even in such good health as I happily pos- 


work, any more than to washing and iron- 
ing. It is poor payfor the exhausting 
labor; and it is work never done, and very 
hard work at that—all,the harder because of 
its slow and uncertain reward.—Rosz TER- 
RY Cook, in ‘‘ Sunday Afternoon.” 


EE oe 


As there are the oddest physical and out- 
ward resemblances between different orders 
of creation, so that the higher animals have 
often actual resemblances to humanity, and 
vice versa, 80 there are strange but unques- 
tionable reflections of moral or epi tual 
qualities in the former. They are like un- 
developable dvvduec, as Aristotle would 
say; as it were, killed seed of the soul's 
growth, which may never flourish in the 
brute, as in the man. A dog looks at you in 
a human way, as if he understood you; and 
so he does in his measure. I think a favor- 
ite horse looks gravely at one, as if he tried 
to understand, and had to give it up. But 
it is on capacities of sympathy—acquired 
by human teaching as they may be—that 
our feeling for brutes depends. There is 
something indescribably pathetic in their 
attempts and approaches to the. action of a 
soul, I think, whatever love is, there is an 
unquestionable capacity for love of men 
and women in many creatures, which is 
welcomed and reciprocated in exactly the 
same way a8 human affection. It is, no 
doubt, acquired by brutes from men; but it 
is a notable fact that they are capable of 
such a lesson.—TYRWHITT. 





An Ohio vewspaper asks: ‘If General 
Sherman is called ‘Tecump,’ why shouln’t his 
brother John be called ‘ Resump’ ?”’ 
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COX & SONS, .oror. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 





SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


’ BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Curope. 


593 Broadway. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


BANUPA CTURED aT 2 
The American Carpet Lining Co., 
98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 
¥ The Bliss Automatic 


Dress Plaiter 
is the Best and Cheapest. 
I baveone of your 











Plaiters and like 
J. Root, Green- 


it very much.— 

field. 
One of your te called this P. 
with one at sight. 

—Miss C, A. , Mass. 
Sent by mail paid, for $1 





Liss BROS., Pittsfield, Mass. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELIN KE, 


Grand Modal at tho Philadelphia Sxpotion, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 





pomade, cold cream, camphor ice, and toilet soaps— 
any es. 


25 and 60-cent of all our goods. 
SOLD ALL DRUGGISTS. 


4 CONQUEROR OF CONSUMPTION |! 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 
ERADICATES 
Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, 


and all Diseases of the Breathing Organs. 
HALL’S BALSAM 


the LEADING SPECIFIC for CONSUMPTION. 


It soothes and heals the membrane of the lungs, in- 
flamed and poisoned by the disease, and remedies the 
night-sweats and tightness across the chest which ac” 
company it. 


CONSUMPTION 


is not an incurable malady. It is only necessary to 
have the right remedy, and HALI’S BALSAM is 
that remedy. 


DON’T DESPAIR OF RELIEF, for this be- 
nign specific may cure you, even though professional 
aid fails. 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 


Dr: D. D. wien, of Cincinnati, sends us the sub. 
jgined rofessio endorsement: “ I have bed 
‘s Balsam ine number of cases, and always 
with success.” that “in one case a patient 
with very apostate of conirmad conmumpton was 

800) co! 
take the Balsam.” ” 

John Kuhn, of Lafayette, Ind., writes: “One 
ago I was to all ‘appearance in the last of con. 
sum; and got so low our doctor said J could not 
live ; hours.” Mr. Kuhn further states that 
be te now is perfect health, Lavine used se cthes 

} , ni r 
g 0 othe: 





The above brief extracts are taken from a 


MASS OF EVIDENCE 
which has been accumulating during a period of 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS, proving the efficacy 
of HALL’S BALSAM in all cases where the 
breathing organs are affected, and showing the est!- 
mation in which the remedy is held by the public and 
the medical profession. Sold by all Druggista. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 College Place, New Yerk. 
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GREAT PREMIU 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











MS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 IMlustrations, Given Mway for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Any person who will send us 


One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 


Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 


One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 


Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an o/d or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

‘““WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Feiton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government.: It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 





AT $3.00 EACH---$39.00. 





we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


N. Kortrieut, N. Y., Feb. 4th, 1879. 

The Dictionary came to hand a few days ago, 
in good condition, and is, as I expected, just 
what you recommended it to be. Am very 
much pleased with it. 

I have been comparing it with Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary (Pictorial Edition), which 
1 received from Tue INDEPENDENT office, as a 
premium for three subscribers, nearly 20 years 
ago. Both Dictionaries are excellent; but I 
prefer Worcester’s on pronunciation. It is 
really a splendid premium, and I do not see 
how any one with the least literary taste,who is 
able to afford the money, can resist the tempta- 
tion to secure it on the terms you offer. 

M. McLAURY. 


LOGANSVILLE, Pa., Feb. 10th, 1879. 

Excuse me for not acknowledging the receipt 
of the Dictionary before this. It came duly to 
hand, and we are perfectly satisfied with it. 
Our only surprise is that you can give such a 
valuable premium on the terms you do. 

We are satisfied that, did the people know the 
value of the paper, without the premium, your 
subscription would soon swell to one million. 

BROWN & GOODLING. 


BROKENSTRAW, N. Y., Feb. 6th, 1879. 
Dictionary received the 5th of February, in 
fine order. Havé compared it with Webster’s, 
and am fully satisfied. It is all you represent, 

in every particular. Cc. CRUMB. 


FrENonTOWN, N. J., Jan. 30th, 1879. 

I received the Dictionary in good order, 
Please accept my sincere thanks for the same. 
I like Tug INDEPENDENT so much that I would 
hardly know how to do without it. 

.8. FRANCES BRINK. 








RayMonD, N. H., Feb. 3d, 1879. 

Dictionary received a few days ago, in first- 
class condition. It isasuperb book. Its ex- 
cellence is far superior to my most sanguine 
expectations. It is just what I have been 
wanting for many years. It fills a vacuum 
that could not be supplied by any other book 
in the world. Before sending, I often read tlie 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT, 
wondered how you could afford to give such 
a valuable premium. Since the book has come, 
and been closely examined, it is more of a 
wonder than ever. I thought your advertise- 
ment must be exaggerated—id est, book not so 
good as represented. I say now the book fully 
verifies every word and sentence as being the 
truth. C. N. SPENCER. 

Guent, N. Y., Feb. 4th, 1879. 

I write to acknowledge the receipt of ‘‘the 
Dictionary.” It came in good order and gives 
me much satisfaction. If it be as profitable for 
you to give asitis for your subscribers to re- 
ceive the premium, you are in a highly pros- 
perous condition. J. B. DRURY, 

Pastor of 1st Reformed Church. 


PRINCETON GRADED SCHOOLS 
PRINCETON, IND., Feb. 7th, 1879, t 

The two Dictionaries sent to me as premiums 

were duly received. We are more than pleased 

with our bargain. The books are substantial- 

ly bound and form a valuable addition to our 
reference library. A. J. SWOPE, Sup’t. 


VaLE CoLulEry, Pictou Country, t 
Nova SoorTt, Jan. 81st, 1879. 


Many thanks for the handsome Dictionary, 
which duly came to hand, in excellent condi- 
tion. Also for the paper, which is received 
regularly and which affords most enjoyable 
reading. W. T. BRUCE, M.D. 


and. 





Murray Harsor Sours, 
PRINCE Epwarp IsLanD, Jan. 25th, 1879. 


Worcester’s Dictionary came to hand in ex- 
cellent condition. I am a great admirer of 
THe INDEPENDENT. I have taken several very 
excellent papers in my life ; but I consider Tus 
INDEPENDENT, beyond all comparison, the best 
and cheapest newspaper that J have ever seen. 
And the Dictionary is very valuable to me, 
whatever its cost to youmay be. How you can 
afford to give me the Dictionary I cannot tell ; 
but I am very thankful for the gift. 

Rev. J. H. COLLINS. 


OBERLIN, O., Feb. 11th, 1879. 

The Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary has 
come and far exceeds my highest expectations. 
It is a source of astonishment to me that you 
can afford to give so valuable a present with 
the regular subscription for three years. I 
shall gladly show it to my neighbors and 
friends, and urge them to avail themselves of 
your generosity. 

MRS. D. E. UPSON. 
Untontown, Aua., Feb. 5th, 1879. 

I acknowledge with great pleasure the re- 
ceipt of my ‘‘ Worcester,” arriving in perfect 
order. It is certainly a gem and put up in fine 
library style ; and the only wonder to me is how 
you can afford so magnificent a premium, in ad- 
dition to the full value given to subscribers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, with which I am very much 
pleased. THEO. G. FOWLER. 


SoutH WoopsTocg, Conn., Feb. 5th, 1879. 

Your very valuable premium, or rather gift, 
Worcester’s Dictionary, came to hand a few 
days since, in excellent condition. I and my 
family are delighted with it; and, as we shall 
often have occasion to search ite pages for in- 
formation, will ever hold in grateful remem- 
brance the donor. JAMES COLDMAN, 


REV. JOSEPH COOEK’S NEwW BOOKS, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND ‘ MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. JosePH Cook’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ BroLoar,’”’ ““‘TRANSCENDENTALISM, ‘‘OrnTHODOXY,”’ ‘‘ CONSCIENCE, 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remi' 
years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we w 


e can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Mon 


| 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


y Lectures from October 1 





” “ Hereby,” 


B 


and “Marriaagz,’’ embody, in a revised and 


‘oston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
$3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive Tuk INDEPENDENT for two 
ill send-any three Lag eee Pag per. to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


1th, 1877, to January 1st, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January lst, 1879, for Fifty 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘!HE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage _ together with any one volume, handsomely 
or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 for THE 
volamen, postneld, to any one subscriber who remits ¥s.00 


(also postage paid), from the following list; 


e Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 


for three years in advance. 


8. Little Dorritt. 504 pages. 


Look at this offer ! 


Fs pages. 


Each and every 


rson, whether already a Subscriber 
und in cloth, with 16 illustrations 


NDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 


18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by 





‘oz. 576 es. 
3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 9. Bleak House. 582 Pages, 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 356 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, an merican Notes. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of En- 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 506 pages. gland, Master Humphrey’s Clock, ete. 560 pages. 


wm TAXE YOUR CHOICE. wa, 


Any one of the Magnificent Steel Engravings, -@3 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3.00. 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | ‘“ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Ly oy Size, —— By 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine cetge Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26xi6. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Former 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. wice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic interest | ‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | ‘‘ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Stee] Engraving. y Ritchie. 
ralts of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed | y 


penter), most faithful and exact port ‘« Ex-Vice-President WILSON.”’ Fine Steel Engraving. Ritchie. 
of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | ‘‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engravin 


4 Ritchie. 
Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and Is 
altogether one of the most instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


find a place ip every home in the country. 





This really won book (the co yright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a premium 
to EVERY SUBSCRI NEW or OLD. wae sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. : 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Woregster’s Dicti excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. e give but ONE Premium for ONE Year’s Subscription. 





Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card, 


Address THE INDHPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway. N. Y. 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
apectally interested. 

VENTILATION OF THE DWELLING- 

HOUSE. 


BY SUEL FOSTER. 





YEARS ago dwelling-houses were not built as 
tight as of late years ; or, at least, farm-houses 
were not. I was born and brought up in a 
farm-house that was not very tight, and it had 
a large open fireplace, and very few days but 
what the large chimney had a strong draft of 
rarified air passing up; and this air was supplied 
by fresh air passing in through the crevices of 
the room. There were ten of us children, girls 
and boys. A neighbor on the north of us had 
eleven children, and one on the east had four- 
teen, all of whom grew up to be men and 
women. The per cent. of mortality among 
chfidren there in New Hampshire, sixty years 
ago, with their open fireplaces, was much less 
than here in Iowa of late years. 

A very general way of building here in the 
Weat is to put up a balloon frame of studding ; 
on the studding is nailed an inch board ; on that 
is nailed a felt or tarred building paper ; then 
on that is nailed the oak boards or siding. 
Then it is sometimes finished inside by lathing 
and plastering between the studs; and then a 
three-coat plastering inside ; and finished with 
paper on the walls inside. Some have openings 
tm the sides of the room to let in fresh air, anda 
fiue built in the chimney, to take the air out of 
the room; some depend on opening the win- 
dows ; some depend on breathing the air over 
a few times, more or less. 

Stoves are in general use, and the fuel is 
wood, soft coal, hard coal, cobs, corn. Yet 
this winter ten-cent corn is being used for fuel 
with economy. Last spring I received a letter 
from a friend in the northwest part of Iowa, 
who said he was burning hay for stove-fuel. If 
the stovepipe is good size and often cleaned, 
the draft through it makes a living venti- 
lation. But to fill the stove with fuel and get 
up a good heat, then close the draft to save 
fuel, the ventilation is mostly stopped, unless 
there is a good opening in the wall to let in air, 
and oneina flue built forthe purpose in the 
warm chimney, to let the air out, where the 
rarified air has a draft from the room. 

The ventilation of my house is as follows: I 
have plenty of wood, and prefer it for fuel. My 
wood-stove (or it may be called a furnace) is in 
one division of the cellar. A large box-stove, 
that will take in coarse wood, such as is diffi- 
cult to work up for the cooking stove. The 
draft of smoke and heat is through heavy 
eight-inch stove-pipe, which is 40 or 50 feet in 
length ; but, with twelve elbows, it is allin a 
compact form, inclosed in a space walled with 
brick, about 3} by 6 feet, and its hight is from 
the ground to 1 foot below the joist, and cov- 
ered with galvanized sheet-iron and sand. 

The fresh air from out of doors is let in 
through a box 12x16 inches, which passes un- 
derneath the stove, and conducted by tin pipes 
from the top of the furnace into the rooms. 
Then there is the ventilating draft in the chim- 
ney-flue, built for that purpose. With the fur- 
nace, the warmed air ts pressing into the room 
from the furnace, and pressing out of the room 
at every crevice of window and door ; while, with 
the stove in the room, the air is pressing in at 
every crevice, which is a loss of heat. 

We like this mode of warming and ventilating. 
We are free from the dirt and annoyance of the 
fuel in the rooms. We prefer wood to coal, 
because we seldom heat any part of the stove 
red hot, and never the stove-pipes. ‘Ihe volume of 
air passing through the furnace is so great that 
it does not require to be heated so asto burn 

the shoe on the register, except in cold morn- 
ings, when we increase the heat to warm the 
room quick, To save fuel, we close the draft of 
the fire in the stove, which does not change the 
volume passing ihe the room. We like it be- 
cause the warmth of the room is more equal in 
the sides back from the register, where the air 
is pressing on the doors and windows for outlet. 

Corn at 10 cents per bushel is about equal to 
hickory wood at $5 per cord, cut and prepared 
for the stove. 50 bushels of corn in the ear 
will measure about one cord ; and my experi- 
ence is that for fuel it is about equal to hickory 
wood, and in some parts of our state corn is 
cheaper than wood. What do the People of 
the East think of railroad freighte which are eo 
high that you can’t afford to raise the price of 
corn so as to prevent us from burning it for 
fuel ? 

Muscarnr, lows, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





DIRECTIONS FOR PLANTING AND GROW- 





BY BR. H. HAINES, 


Tus fruit is taking a higher rank in the esti- 
mation of fruit growers than it did in years 
past. Not only do those who engage in its cul- 
ture for the sake of profit find it to be one of 
the most profitable fruits to grow in proportion 
to the outlay of money or time required, but 
those who merely grow fruit for pleasure or for 
their own use, find that their table or enjoy- 
ment are incomplete without a supply of these 
delicious berries during the hot days of July 
and August. There is a much larger assort- 
ment of varieties of Blackberries than most 
people are probably aware of ; but of the older 
kinds there are only two or three varieties that 
are really desirable for general cultivation. Of 
the newer kinds there are several that promise 
very highly, and {it is hoped that they will con- 
tinue to bestow the same rich treasures that 
they are now revealing. However, the reader 
must remember that, in speaking of these newer 
fruits, it is impossi)le for me to state their real 
value for general planting as accurately as if 
they had been more largely grown. To do so, 
a delay of several years would be required, and 
by that time they would no longer be new varie- 
ties. The best, then, that I can do at present 
is to describe them as they now appear in my 
gardens or in the few localities where they 
have been tested. 

Taylor's Prolific.—None of the new varieties 
are attracting as much attention at present 
among fruit-growers as is this. The hardy 
character of the plants is a merit that is espe- 
cially noticeable, as the plants have not failed 
to give a good crop now for several years. This 
is sgmething that cannot be said of many 
Blackberries. Then the unusual productive- 
ness of the vines—the bushes at times being 
loaded down with fruit—adds greatly to the 
satisfaction to be obtained in growing them. 
The fruit, though excelled in size by some vari- 
eties, yet. measuring insome instances 1} inches 
in length, is large enough to meet the general 
demand. The berries ripen early; are sweet, 
melting, and rich, and, if permitted, will hang 
on the bushes long after becoming ripe. 
Wachusett Thornless.— The freedom from 
thorns of this variety will in some localities 
make it a favorite with those dainty country 
lassies whose dresses, faces, and hands do not 
usually meet with much sympathy from the 
ordinary blackberry bush. The perfect hardi- 
ness of the plant makes {it especially desirable 
for the upper New England and Northern 
States, where it seems to be very much at 
home and succeeds even better than in warmer 
localities. At times the plants are very produc- 
tive, furnishing a fine supply of moderately 
large, sweet, and delicious berries. 
Kilttatinny.—This is one of the best of the 
older varieties, and, though not strictly a hardy 
variety, yet usually in this locality, and even 
further north, it gives a moderately good crop. 
The fruit is large, and sweet as soon as black. 
Snyder is a wonderfully productive and very 
hardy new variety, of decided merit. Wallace 
also gives promise of rare excellence. Dorches- 
ter, Wilson's Early, and Missouri Mammoth are 
other varieties growing upon my grounds, but 
cannot be described at present. 

There is a secret in growing blackberries, 
which, if once known, makes their culture a 
very simple matter. Strange as it may seem, 
they stand neglect or apparent ill-treatment 
better than prosperity or rich cultivation. This 
secret of success I will now explain ; and that 
is to omit all cultivation after the 10th or 15th 
of June each year and to be very sparing in the 
quantity of fertilizers given after the first! 
season. This renders the blackberry one of the 
cheapest and easiest of fruits to grow, as if put 
on ‘half rations,’’ in the way I mention, the 
hardier and more productive do the plants be- 
come. The roots are easily transplanted in 
March or April, in the same way as raspberries, 
and are of strong vitality, being sometimes 
sent in the mails to a distance of two or three 
thousand miles. 








ENSILAGE OF CORN FODDER. 


THE preservation of corn-stalks and other 
green fodder is a matter of great importance to 
farmers everywhere. Mr. J. B. Brown, of.the 
New York Plow Company, 55 Beekman Street, 
this city, has just published a book which con- 
tains a full account of the French and Amer- 
fean methods of building air-tight compart- 
ments for this purpose, together with the re- 
sults of various experiments, chemical analysis, 
cost and profits, etc. This book is of much 
interest in this country, where Indian corn is 
relatively a far more important crop than in 
any other, and where the best methods of pre- 
serving and using it for fodder purposes are so 
much to be desired. 

The ‘advantages of preservation by ensilage 
over the old. method by drying are. certainly 





Very great, and it now appears that what. hae 
been a matter of experiment for many years 





employed in the United States, so ag as we are 
aware, isin the case of Mr. Francis Morris, of 
Howard County, Md., and the appendix to the 
book above referred to contains a letter from 
him stating that in 1877 he preserved in this 
way @ quantity of fodder sufficient for one 
thousand head of stoek for over two months, 
and that in 1878 be put down more than twice 
as much as in the year before. 

The following extract from the book will 
serve to show the purpose of its publication : 


“The end to be attained is to prevent all 
kinds of fermentation before and after en- 
silage; for the way to avoid bad fermentation 
is to not permit any. It is by not having dis- 
covered sooner this fundamental principle that 
60 many seekers, like myself, have lost so many 
years in barren experiences. We wished to 
preserve maize by fermentation ; that is to say, 
we turned our backs on the solution of the 
problem. Fermentation preserves nothing. On 
the contrary, it is always a preliminary step 
toward a decomposition more or less putrid, 
toward a real destruction. I have had this ex- 
perience a thousand times: when my maize had 
contracted in my imperfect silos alcoholic 
fermentation, I hastened to have it eaten up as 
soon as possible, rather than to see it pass to 
acetic fermentation, and soon after to lactic or 
putrid fermentation. These experiences, 60 
often repeated and always fruitless, had finally 
discouraged me. For a long time I had re- 
signed myself to only require from my silos a 
temporary preservation of a few weeks at the 
most; that is to say, the time that lapsed 

tween the ensilage and the appearance of 
putrid fermentation. I had, however, from 
that time, at my disposal all the elements of a 
complete success.” 

“Thave obtained a preservation indefinitely 
prolonged and perfect.” ‘My maize, etc., 
after ten months of ensilage, has scarcely 
changed color, and produces the same abund- 
ance of milk and butter and the same flavor 
and color to the butter.’’ ‘‘The average yield 
for five years has been forty tons per acre.”’ 
“Cost of gathering and ensilaging about 
twenty cents per gross ton.” 

“The effect upon the food is to increase the 
facility of digestion, and, therefore, the nutri- 
tive power of the food.’ 

**Corn fodder, preserved as stated, is equal if 
not superior to June-grass, and its preservation 
is so easy that no one ean estimate ite ad- 
vantage to the agriculturist.”” 


Goon, well-grown radishes, tender, juicy, and 
crisp, are delicious in the spring and summer. 
This kind are just pungent aud pleasant enough 
to the taste to ‘be agreeable. But alas! we 
hardly ever see thém or get a chance to enjoy 
them. The kind we generally have are long, 
tough, stringy, and sharp enough to the taste 
to make us wish we had never touched the 
“blamed”? mean, red, rooty-looking object 
dignified with the name of radish. 

A corrésponient of Vick’s Monthly writes, 
after having rather a horror of the ordinary 
radish and becoming well acquainted with the 
true, well-grown radish at the World’s Fair at 
Paris: ‘‘ To obtain very early radishes, lLmake a 
slight hotbed, sow the seed in drills, then thin 
out as soon as they appear above ground, 
so that the plants will stand an inch apart in 
the rows, and then give them plenty of air and 
light. If kept too close, they will grow all 
tops. A little later I make a cold frame, using 
alight, eandy soil; and always succeed if I can 
give the plants,plenty of airiand light. Some- 
times, when the weather is dark and stormy and 


it is not possible to give air, the plants become — 


‘drawn’; that is, having long, slender tops and 
no bulbs of any consequence.” For open-air 
culture the same writer obtains the best mold 
from the woods, one load of which is worth 
three of compost-manure for growing radishes, 
which is used as a top-dressing to the depth of 
an inch or two, if possible, The kinds grown 
are the white and red turnip and the long scar- 
let. He also considers a white kind, the Long 
White Naples, as the best late variety he has 
ever tried. Everybody thinks it is easy to grow 
radishes, and they grow ‘them, or think they 
do; and ft is a pity that these “growers do 
not have toeatthem A piece of well-tarred 
marline, fresh from a Detroit fishing-boat, 
would be about as tender and agreeable. Let 
us have a rest for a while from this kind of 
vegetable excruciation. 


CULTIVATING ROSES. 


I wavs for several years cultivated.a few 
choice roses. Last spring I added twenty to 
themumber, ‘anid nearly all of- them I.set.out in 
three and four-inch pots. In June I plunged 
these:into the sofl of :my -flower-garden. Two 





of,my older rosesand three of my new ones, | 
in the sofl. All. 


‘however, were planted 
these roses were of the ever-blooming sort 
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only ‘one, grew more luxuriantly 
blog@med hore abundantlythan those in the 

Tt wi ‘charming rose, Bon Silene. 
It gave me six roses in midsummer, and then a 
mew shoot sprang up from the roots, grew very 
rapidly, and put forth three buds; and a branch 
put forth two more. So in the autumn I had 
five roses (eleven in all) on that tiny bush. 
After potting and removing to the house in 
October, I let it rest. a few weeks, and then cut 
off nearly all of its leaves. From the shoot 
referred to I removed every one. At this time, 
two weeks later, there are vigorous shoots, more 
than an inch long, with buds already peeping 
forth where I cut off the leaves. 

Several years ago I was forced to strip my 
bushes of their leaves, not knowing then how 
otherwise to get rid of the aphis; though I 
have since proved the virtues of hellebore. 
Soon after thus despoiling the plant, it would 
repay my harshness by putting forth new 
shoots at the leaf-joints, crowded with buds. 
Some people are so careful of their barren rose 
plants that not a leaf must be cut off, not a 
branch pruned, so they have naught but the 
unsightly bush to care for; whereas, if they 
would cut down the old wood, they might be 
rewarded by a new growth. A good rich soil 
is quite as essential as pruning; also moisture 
and sunshine. I have seen people who became 
discouraged because their new rose-plants 
dropped their leaves. No matter how green 
the stalk, they exclaim “My rose-bush {is 
dead ’’; and by neglect they soon kill it Had 
I pursued the same course, several of my 
choice plants, that have yielded lovely roses two 
monthe after setting out, would have been a 
failure. So long as there is life in the stalk 
there is hope that it will put forth and bud.— 
M. D. W., in ‘‘ Vick’s Magazine.” 





EARLY PLANTS FOR THE GARDEN. 


Wuers it is not handy to. make a hot-bed 
and the requirements are for only a few plants 
for house use some people may be so located 
that they cannot reach handily any point where 
early cabbage and tomato plants are grown for 
sale. A box of light rich sofl in the kitchen 
window, or in any place in the house where 
there is moderate warmth and plenty of sun- 
light from the windows, may be used. Start 
early plants; and, if the plants are thinned 
out, the tomatoes may stand, if singled out till 
they are almost ready to come into bloom. 

The Germantown Telegraph suggests and says: 

“All one needs may be raised in a box of earth 
in the kitchen window, or any part of the house 
where there is light and a very little warmth. 

‘‘ This is often done with the tomato; but the 
cabbage can be raised in the same way, or even 
bétter, for the tomato must always be secure 
from'the frost, while a little of this will not 
wat the re ag 4 lant or seed of the cabbage. 

few ple want = 
pa My nt or 3 and a ten-cent pa 
and a box about a foot > get ‘will produce t is 
Sepbae | with a very little troutiles For early 
the be sown at once in this way. 
ere {s often much trouble in raising late 
sat seed, on account of the ravages of ~ 
fly, when the attempt is made in the o 
ground; but. where only a few are needed t ~ 
et probabl ‘be raised in this way, and thus 
inst danger from this little pest. 
Nodbubutrols fifty to a hundred could ve 
well be raised in a small box of this kind, an 
unless where there is a tolerably large sauer- 
kraut barrel, ought to furnish a respectable 
supply for any moderate family. The late cab- 
seed ought not to be sown before the 
middle of March, and the tomato not much 
before that either.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 
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Vick’s clilustrated Monthly Magazine. 82 

a Plate in every number, and many 

ooo RGceines Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for 


Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send 
E-CENT STaMP for a FLORAL GUIDE, containing List 
Prices and plenty of information. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Grandest and most Simple Invention of the Age. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Small Frais Shrubs, Bulbs, etc. Our new Desc ~ 
tive Priced logue mailed’ free on — 


contains ate lormation for tree nters. 
M H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 












PLANT SEED C0., 


Illustrated and Descriptive Cata- 
logue with Price-List of 


Field Grass, Vegetable, Tree, 
‘and Flower Seeds, eto., 


is now ready, and will be mailed free 
upon application. Every farmer, gar- 
dene T, und amateur ought to have one. 
We send our Garden and Flower Seeds 
free by mail. Address 
PLANT SEED COMPA NY, 
812 and 814 North 4th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





New Fodder Plants. 


Pearl Millet. 


FOR SALE BY THE INTRODUCER. 
Clean Seed, 15 cts. per ques. 








$1 pe Ib. Seed in the 
chaff, 50 cts. per quart. By mail, post =. 
Prickly Comfrey Roots, 50 cts. per 3 $1 da Ib. 
ptian Cora, of Brown Dhoura, Ly cts. per pkt.; 
, 


White E, Ee) pian Corn. AS ote. per pkt.; 75 cts. per Ib. 
These and many others are described in my list of 
Speehine for Farmers. Sent free by mail to all who 
apply: 
WM. H. CARSON, Seedsman, 
125 Chambers St., New York. __ 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR. 
The H ns 

stakes of 
butter made’ in the 
United ctates was 
ram Smith, 








Bidney Camp, Oswego, 
The First Premium for 
best butter made in New 
York State was awarded 
J.8. Murray, Delhi, N. Y. All used the 


COOLEY CREAMERS, 


THE CHEAPEST DAIRY APPARATUS IN USE. 
Send stamp for Circular to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS VT. 


A GOOD SAW- -MiLh 


for $ 


Our No, 1 Plantation Ss 5 iS Ss. 
ART 10, 3 RS eA he Engines. With 


1,500 to 4,000 Feet 
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LANE & BODLEY CO., 


JOHN AND WATER STS., 
Cincinnati, O. 








Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Kew WOESRLBRORNEDS: secon, 


Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 


~ SYRACUSE 
CHILLED PLOW. 


PRICE, FULL RIGGED, $16. 
SAMPLE PLOWS DELIVERED FREE OF FREIGHT 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 

















TER TAME ULD PAW UL |: 


have enlarged the capacity of their works three-fold, 
in order to supply the demand for the year 1879. 
THEY MAKE THE 
BEST CHILLED PLOW 
THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN. 
IT IS LIGHTER OF D 
IT IS MORE PERFECT 1 ins SHAPE. 
IT IS MORE DURA 
IT CLEANS IN EVERY SOIL WHERE OTHER PLOWS: 
NO PLOW 8O WELL PREPARES THE SOIL FOR 
A, CROP: 


THE ULIAR mx IT IVa THE 80 
Is ONE OF XCELLENCIES OVE 


PLO 

DIFFERENT STYLES—ONE-HORSE, 

“TWO-HORSE, OR THREE-HORSE. 

Every Plow is Guaranteed under 
the Seal of the Company. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


The reputation of the Syracuse Chilled Plow has 
induced unprincipled manufacturers to palm off on the 
farmers plows that they call chilled, which are, in fact, 
nothing but common plows, with the word “chilled” 
painted or branded thereon. 

The SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW has been made 
but two years and a half, and in that time 


NEARLY 95,000 BAVE BEEN SOLD, 


No other new style of Plow ever sold over Six Thoe- 
sand in the same length of time. 
C peterence : EVERY FARMER THAT HAS TRIED 


ADDRESS 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CHAMPION GRAIN-DRILL. 


aS ~ 








BAP, 


h TAAE 
Ci . i 


nds i 
ati A CORK. ORN-PLANTER. 


ae 
Clark's Patent Rool-Gatier, 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, wel! 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly finished, 
handsomely striped and ornamented. The cutting 
apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel Knives (gouge 
shaped). The roots are neatly cut in pieces suitable 
for feeding. A boy can easily cut 85 to 40 bushels per 
hour, #0 easily does it do its work. 


Retail Price, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
HIGGANWVUOM, COMM. 
WAREHOUSE, 

88 Sonth Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


“2 co 


Grass Seeder 
ator, i 


TRUM Ny 
Co.. ¥. 








Harrison's Mills, Newly Improved. 





New Standard Flouring 
a New Standard Coen 


Sa 1S inch Mill. 
pet pour. 


srs 





EDWA RD HARRISON, New "Haven, Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 





This is the only fertilizer ine all 
wii, SPP aRe Cea te wna 
analyzed six of our different f a fo nd in 


every case, as We paares wat theta °¢ contained 
Ptvadge. 


than wecratmaad by 
voane Bt. yy ay 


iS ge tk 





EMPIRE FARM FORGES ee 


Paes | 





Seresine’ Clover weereckor, allen, ost 
oi itetos See ming the Birdell Bates dre 





FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


_ Thegahowa i by reliable. Twelve 
ae bo at the Mee 


AO GUAKO CO 


“a = 


~ MENEELY & COMPANY, 


pote Tee ee ‘ Troy, N.Y. 


Hin yNCADEMY, F FACTORY. SPELLS ete. mprove e 
Patent Moun’ untings. 


negKeye ettt aaa 
ve Church pee on 
at ote 


nent Free. VANDUZEN & T TFT, Cincinn 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURE A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF BELLS. 


Lab attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
Tllustrated hin sent free. 


a is y 
be 




















MEDICAL. — 
The Chief of Healing Compounds. 


HENRY’S 








Carbolic Salve & 


The Most Powerful Healing Agent 
ever Discovered. 
Physicians give it the highest recommendations. 
tP-POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND. 
Carbolic Salve positively cures the worst sores. 
Oarbolic Salve instantly allays the pain of burns. 
Carbolic Salve cures all cutaneous eruptions. 


Salvé remdves pimples and blotches. 
Salvé will cure cuts and bruises. 


Henry’s Carbolic Salve 
Serena  falves, Siatmonte, and other 


umd has a larger sale anatany Oller similar 
WARBLENT SORES AND ULCERS 


thaveibeen cured with wondrous raj dity by the ee of 


© 





Balve, and it 0 mos . 
by physicians thro ut the country in their 
“Teatimoniials from the 


most Pengoctabio sources, 
medical andi otherwise, are constantly accumulatt 
on our handa, demonstrating the sovereign efficacy o' 

this Creat External Remedy 
and that the cures which’ it effects are as prompt as 
they are complete. The two following excerpts are all 
we deem ae to insert: 


Geo. B. Li the wh Sd a og ole gf 
writes: “ Y: olic <2 is an fowe oky seed 
cle and I thonk yout ym. it. is is another evidence of 
. “st soe discovery of carbolic acid." 


t pets, & ‘run-ro 


as 
» inflammation left 





°HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
is used @xtensively in Hospitals, and is found to be not 
oly &thorough purifler and disinfectant, but also the 
mbst' wonderful and speedy healing remedy ever 
known. Beware of counterfeits. Sold by all Drug 


Price 25 Cents per Box. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 College Place, | New York. 


0. Nu 
— oe 





Popepeia Nepyeugneny Pimininacd Vival- 


of E. N. Hors- 
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te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


=: | ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 
For self-application to any part of the body, 


meet every requirement, 


The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are tters-Patent in all the 

rincipal countries of the world. They were 

——_ the only Award of Merit for Electric 

liances at the great World's Exhibitions 

ris, Pap ja, and elsewhere—and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease. 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree ol 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class Of symptoms meet your 
seased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a eng aah 
ye chronic or functional disease? 
gomow. debilitated, fretful, timid, and 














feck he be bed will ond action? Are 
subjgnt be emory, have spells of fa nt 
ing, Tulln f in the head, feel listle 
mo ing, v unfit for business or pleasure, an 
sabject fits of melancholy? Are your Kid- 
ne sesenniny OF blood, in a disordered con- 





or b= lect prolong their sufferings. 

er neglect a subject Lg aaa 
ealicel oalth and happiness when there 
is at band @ means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convindes testimony direct from the af- 

flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


nn STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after dru in vain for months and years. 

Send "or DescrRiIPrivt PAMPHLET and 
THE ELvorRic QUARTERLY, @ large Illus- 
trated Journal, containing ‘full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Oop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor. Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCDRNATT, 0. 





Bey Avoid 
trio qualities. 
distinguish the genuine 


baguus appliances claiming elec- 
? Pamphlet explains how to 
m the spurious. 





TRUSSES. 
DR. 8. OC. KRAM, 


N. W. Cor. Fifth and Elm Streets, 


CINCINNATI, O., 
manufactures the “SURE CURE TRUSS,” also the 
ELASTIC TRUSS. The best made. Testimonials at 
officé of “Complete Cures’ in three months’ time. 
$2” Send stamp for circular. 


Ne CIGARETTES forCATARRH, 
~— & COLD IN THE HEAD, 
AFFECTIONS of the THROAT. 

A vegetable compoun t t 
known remedies. i pleasant smoke. 

a —. breath 

Contains = Euyaeee, Con- 

read, Besoms- 
era BITE leadir Ph sicians. 
BIMPLE AND EFYROTIVE. Seta 


2 Prasne Rater: Manufactured —T, 
wat. mein go, ge cutee 


“THE 


Celluloid Truss 











Barclay 7, Com, Broadway, 
New York. 


For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
29. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Clib- 
bing Arrangements, see page 15, 
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[February 20, 1879. 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware, 


HARD METAL 
EAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


USE pe WNUSE 


ie Tine WAS. < <i 
The rs LING i acitAGE, dc. 
Best Known. Test ime aeee 















MABIE, TODD @ BARD, 


MANUFACTU RERS 0) 


GOLD PENS ‘ 


Pencils, Holders, Toothpicks, cte. 
180 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Price.List 
See letter of O. w. "Holmes, in issue of January 9th, 


HINTON sro TILES 


Also The C AMPBELL BRICK. and TILE Co.'s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, ete. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The only representatives in the United States for the 
above firms. 


“THE WHITE.” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE 1s the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 
noiseless. It.is almost 
impossible for other 

sell in 
direct competition 

with the 1TE. 


bey rt ts Wanted. 








. 4 
Kogli make. 
8 








PEARY & G23 ti: 














see Apply for aig to 


SS ae 
W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Beane bh Warehouses: 85 
87 John St., New York; 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUPACTURERS O01 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Carden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydranta, Street Washers, 
ete. 
Works Founpen rm 1832. 








; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873; and Centennial Exhi 
bition, 1876. 


Mill Stones and Gorn Mills, 


We make Burr Mill Stones, Portable Mills, Smut Ma 
chines, Packers, Mill Picks, Water Wheels, Pulleys, 
and Gearing, specially adapted to Flour Mills. Send 
for catalogue. 


J.T. NOYVE & SON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL. 


Fire Test, 150. Water White and Odorless. 
This old-established brand unsurpassed as an Illum 
inating Oil. For sale only by 


E. WICKES, 153 Maiden Lane. 














match. Jewelry of the same. Cont 
Eire press. Send viet for lustre. 
te roular. on Wi sch 


Broadway, N. 


CATARRH 


‘IT 1S REALLY A ‘LUXURY TO USE IT.’ 
96 CHAMBERS S., N. Y.. AUG, 15, 1878. 


Mr. N. B. PHEeLps.—Dear Sir: Last winter, 
while suffering savanely from Catarrh, which 
vn 





almost unfitted me for business, [ happened to 
-—- a circular of your NORWEGIAN Pals. 
i thonght I would try it, although I had used 
every Catarrh remedy I had heurd of without 
receiving much, if any, benefit; and I am 
leased to say that I received immediate relic f 
from the pee ae ee 5 Frans os 
were soon mmedia’ he 
lieved me of the headache; the <A 
away, andthe discharges “ 
at i I y ——_ y i= 
atill continue to use the BALM, it soothing 
= genes. l , 7% 
tis really aluxury — especially when 
the head pone pate 
Respectfully, R. W. BYRON, 

Book-keeper for E.8. Dodge P rinting Co. 


NORWECIAN BALM 


Immediate relief guaranteed. 
Sample Bottle Twenty-five Cents. 


Ask your Draggist for it, or send for Circular to 


™_B.Pheips, Prop, 6 Murray St.N.Y 


ising behest ithe 





~~ Gentlemen’s Clothing, | 


jloring, Furnishing Goods and General Outfitting of every Description. | 


; ‘Country 
y Mail ana Express. | Orders’ 
ad and Postal facilities of our country bring the most distant places 
rk City, and, to all who choose to avail themselves of them, the many 
In view of this, we take great pleasure in inviting attention to 
ASUREMENT, a system used for nearly twenty years in <4 
our patrons at a nd which enable partiesin all ones of the country to order with 
he guaranteed certainty vin FECT FIT attainable. Over 20,000 orders 
have been filled by them with the h ighest satisfaction 
SAMPLES of goods for meking selections, ‘w..en required, with PRICES—BOOK OF 

FASHIONS, Xc., are SENT FREE, on nen as usual, or orders can be filled froma 
careful description of what is required as to €, Quality, Price, ete., all of which will be followed 
with scrupulous care, and parties so ordering may rely upon rece iving the best and fullest obtain- 
able value for their money. Any article apg unsatisfactory can be returned for exchange, 
alteration, or having another made. Failing in these endeavors, money will be returned. 

Take Measures 
a indicated in | (COPYRIGHT L£ECURED,) 
ed f ct & 
pe- | 


ciaiy for 


also, non tin i on 
peculiarity 
in! gure. 


FOR PANTS. | 
Bound Waist | 









The exte 
within afew hou 
advantages of par 
OUR RULES FOR 


















fro 
fork to K, inside 
seam. 


FOR 4 bp 


centre 











button, on to | 








2 for length ; | 

round Ty at 

8, Waist at 4 i 
‘OR COAT.—F. ures same as for man’s suit, giv- Add any further directions, as to 

— to Waist, on A v0 yy’ ing age, height and weight. ateye is honom, i) oo or back, 
length; from H to J, cant f ) = and whether stu uttons or eye- 
Bask to Flbow, on to’ K for tall | §O& BOYS SHORT PANTS lets are want 


V A to B for len ; rov 
Broutt att, road Weist'at Det | BOOTS AND SHOES.—Trace the 
to 2 for length Pants. entling of the foot on paper, then 
1 take the measures indic on 
FOR SHIRT.—No. 1, round Neck; diagram—round foot at A, B, C, D. 
2, round Breast; 3, round Waist; 4, Give length of beot worn, and 
size collar worn; 5, point to point | atyle rec eed. ° 
of Bhoulgag, soveus ack; 6, en | ron HATS G e — 
. . Y t +—Give number in 
¥OR BOYS’ LONG PANTS.—From $o —ac deiced. cthow but round head, size of hat worn, and 
1 to 2 for leugth; all other meas- as for goat; 7, height; 8 weight. atyle required. 


Goods will be forwarded, free of charge, by either Mail or Express on prepaid orders of $10 
and upwards ; if leas than this, remittance can be made accor dingly. (ioods will be sent C. O. D., 
only when the order is accompanied by city reference, or remittance in part payment. 


length; round Breast at D, round 
Waist at EF; both measure under 
the coat 


FOR OV k ROOAT.—Same as apore, 
except Dand F should be faken 
over undercoat. 





SILVER - PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY TH¥, 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


‘THIRTY-NINTH YEAR. 
THE 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


FOR 1879. 


The Leading American Agricultural and 
Household Weekly. 


For Town and Country, 
For Old and Young. 
(Established 1841) 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER, now in its Thirty-ninth year, 
is the leading AGRIULTURAL and HouskHOLD Weekly 
of America, and acknowl authority throughout 
the United: States and Canadies upon topics of 


AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 
STOCK-RAISING, ETC, 
ing pens WEEKLY, the more pro ive eects 
on practical Agriculture and Agricultural Science are 
by an efficient editorial corps and promptly 
placed before its readers in the most attractive and 
Poadable form. 
ITS LIVE-STOCK DEPARTMENT, 
greater amount of reliable Live-Stock intelligence 
we etven in its columns during the year than in any 
other publication. 
ITS VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
is conceded to be thoroughly reliable and most prac 
tical. = queries by su bers are promptly, cheer 
f ully answered by one of fn 
plis' + ph FS in the United under 
whose direction this department is conduc! 
HOUSEHOLD AND may HEALTH. 
bad articles in each of these departments, pr: 
pores expressly. f for this paper, form & prominent 
eature, 


ITS MARKET Pree ps 
inclading Live nok. Grain, and General Markets, are 
arefully pre a special reporter up to the hour 

of going to press. 

TIE AIM OF THE PUBLISHERS 
will be in the future, as in the past, to make every de 
partment full and complete #0 far as practical talent 
can accomplish the end—that of making the Pratik 
FARMER the best AGRICULTURAL and HomME JOURNAL in 
Ameriea, 

Terms, 2.00 per year, in advance, 


Specimen free to any address. Liberal Casi 
commission Siiowed to nts, who are wanted every. 





Kiemittances can he made by Draft, Registered Letter, Post Oftice Order, or Lxpress, 


GEO. L. BURR, versus: cvaie, M40 FULTON STREET, 


Svocecser to FREEMAN& BUrz, VATABLISHED 186% New York. 





th mens | ts no world le on nly — ew getiemenry 
mecha $ a itepr 


Aor 


e ractical, 
warranted towork TTS unaftec' 


ma 
> r ismade tee 
wee. ~~ netr 3 they willsoon be 
the trade, and we r ith stric* 











ice. d intel put them up pair. ‘end 
ast th ice months nearl? RODS of there instruments, and have Ine sof ¢ostimoniats fiom all 
during the lat ementnce AR w ott sold. For ahy Telephone leto wae /we willrefand the 
money and pay alicharges, Ak any Commercial err an yousuls ‘we arc ood for all we agree to do. Post- 
age 20. Name this paper when you write, Ment, ws ©,, 25 CongressSt., Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
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~Ox > 


The Great Natural Bxternal Remedy for 
Acute and Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Gout, Sciatica, Lum , Neural- 
gia and Severe bodily pain, 


Immediate Relief Guaranteed ! 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession as the only 
external cure known to actence, 

VRAtKig£ O11 is extracted purely from the veget- 
able kingdom, embody! ng no mineral compound, 
ls verfectly harmless in its operation, and is ine 


Bicknell’s Specimen Book -of 100 Architectural 
This work shows a great j varie of Plans, E 
and Views of Cotta Houses. Sven oe 
and is a very gocizen me book for builders and all who 
contemplate One Svo volume, handsomely 
bound tn cloth, mailed free to any address on receipt 
me Dollar, Miustrated etal e mailed a 
is. ence 


vA DRA 
VELL & € .K, Architectural alenees a) 
Publishers 27 Warre n Street, New York. 


Umpire Measuring Jar. 


n Betaponvable requisite in every 








allible in its results. The most aggravated and 

mite Seti Suga qo palatal gates are peeved ; ce after one or 

. . wo applications, while in almost every Instance 
cf ae L tant ry the quart, one vettle wile Hoct a permanent ¢ cure, . 


ene > ox press on receipt For outward use only, no rubbing or fric- 








® tien requir 
roomie cS cepts, by mail, postpaid, on Wire IGE ONE DOLLAR. 
A eperywitere. Prairie Oil Co., 9 Murray St., N. Y. 
L 7 I hiet. ventana tee J diseases ani! 
‘ ’amphiet c rea 
Pa a ea” a | 100 Wood Street, h, Pa. partionlars of fe reniedy, with testimonials. pont 
OUR FRESH STOCK OF * OO 


| where to organize Clu and to whom canvassing 
outtit will be furnished free upon application to 


PRAIRIE FARMER CO., 
Chicago Ill. 








JOHN HOLLAND'S FALCON GOLD PEN 
is made of fime Gold, pointed | with the best Iridium 
s6 the firmness of the 







an 
found far superior = those of any other make, as they 
4 made by a process. hem vie pon 
give more Matisfaction in writing, but 
undred gross of the best Steel Pens. If not sold “ 
vOur stationer, send $2.50 for one, which will be sent 
tered letter to any adc dress, and if not satis 
can be exchanged. 
HOLLAND, a ge of all styles of best 
y Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, No. 19 West 4th 
gist Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘DIAMOND HAMS. 


S. Davis, Jr.’s, Brand, Cincinnati. 


CHEAPER THAN BEEF. 
| 38th YEAR. 








The pay yy Commission = ba A reported an 
award to these H. flavor of 
the meat.” "Second, , Ite 1, Semnom 

| strated by the perfect fres' nod espn in 1873." 


| 





INVALID REciiwine 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 








Circular 
IR co. NEW HAVEN, OF 


= OOD CURE 


MARK 
THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 





ities In one Washel ot of wheat. f 
without er thus r 
vitalized con 


y yore oe receipt of & 


br. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West a 2d St., New York; 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 AAT 1 stew, York ; 
. SUTTON SMITH, 


ane New ¥ 
8. LOZI 234 West 4th St., ‘New York; 
and cco Cire’ sent free. Soid by Druggists. 





HE ONLY SILVER MEDA 


at bag | Fixposition, 1878, for 


ah was award 


WHITE HOLLY 


IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, } 


aang & me 30 varieties, is particularly weuty 
thas attention of wholesale buye erK. 
Send for Price-List. 


GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


COD. 











Oo. "G0. 8 Sizee -p.co.. 





PRINTER ! eS ee 


Meriden, Goon 
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Be $3 Press": Late 0xes a selected from the 
Is,cards 
Every Man a (Self-mker $5) 9 ange? eines a it oth ‘aliti t.---— Rareka 
HIS OWN of Presses, Etc. 


Sole Proprietors, 182 Duane St., New York, | 


her: Food Cure Company, 


_ 27 UNION SQUARE, New York. 





_ Sold by Provision Paeigrs Pug dcendina Gro- 
who have anal’ “How to Cook the ‘Diamond’ Hams.” 


every quart of w! tains the vi nutritive qual- 
we Sorm, extracted 
etainin, natural 


the 
relieve all fevility of the 
Neryeze® Nyatem ‘and Dige ive Organs. Sin- 
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“THE INDEPENDENT" PRESS, Nos. 21 aND 23 Rose STREET. 
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